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KEV. AND DEAR FRIEND, 

JVlOTI VES of personal friendship, respect, and obligation, 
together with public considerations, induce me to inscribe 
this volume to you. 

The aid derived from your instructions in the prosecution 

of my literary, and theological studies, imposes obligations 

to esteem and gratitude, which render it proper that this 

essay, in defence of truth, should be inscribed to a friend and 

preceptor. 

/w 

^ It is fit too, that an attempt to promote correct views of 

i\ the Atonement, should be dedicated to one, who from the 

I pulpit, and the press, and in private life, has exhibited the 

truth, and efficacy of this fundamental article of the Chris- 
tian's faith and hope. The church has also appreciated the 
worth of your Ecclesiastical Catechism, which displays 
accurate and lucid views of the government and discipline 
of God's house;-— of your Sermons on the Headship of Mes- 
siah over the Nations, on the Rights of Humanity, ^which 
have been so often, so long, and so grossly outraged, on 
the Ministry of Reconciliation, on the late War, and on the 
Life and Power of True Godliness;-— and of your Lectures 
on the Revelations, unfolding from the prophetic scriptures, 
the past and present state of the Church of God, in relation 
to the empires of the earth; her future prospects; and the 
subserviency of all national movements, under the govern- 
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ment of the Redeemer, to her interests. All these, together 
with your instrumentality in causing qur New Testament 
Zion, ^* to lengthen her cords, strengthen her stakes, and 
stretch out the curtains of her habitation," connect your 
name with the histor\' of the church, by a tie that can never 
bevbroken, so long as her records are preserved* 

That your useful life maybe long spared;— that you may 
have health to complete the various theological works, 
which you contemplate^^-that you may long continue to be 
, a blessing to ^^ the flock of God, over whom the Holy Ghost 
has made you an overseer;" and that, ^^ in a good old age 
you may be gadiered to your fathers ia peace," is the 
earnest prayer of 

Your ever very sincere, 

And aflfectionate friend, 

J. R. WILLSON. 
Philadelphia^ May 6rA, 1 8 1 f. 



PREFACE. 



JL HERE is a general agitation of the churchy at the pre* 
sent time, in consequence of false views of the doctrine of 
the atonement. This subject just now excites peculiar atten* 
tion in the American churches. Every city, every district| 
and almost every village, where there are any members of 
the family of God, is disturbed by a spirit of controversy* 
This were deeply to be regretted, by every pious disciple of 
Jesus, did we not know that however precious peace may 
be, truth is more precious. 

The work now presented to the reader consists of 
two parts. Historical Sketches, and a Translation. In the 
Historial Sketches, the author has been advised by some, 
whose counsel deserves attention, to deal very gently with 
errorists. Nothing would have better accorded with his 
feelings, could he have believed that truth would be as ef- 
fectually promoted by pursuing this- course. This he could 
not believe. The Apostles and Reformers thought and acted 
differendy from such counsellors. He has also been advised, 
by those on whose opinions he placed more reliance, to 
speak out with boldness and candor* He has done so. What- 
ever the ^^ friends of moderation" may think,' he, hopes he 
shall never regret what he has done. We should know 
men as well as doctrines, and under this conviction, he has 
not spared to mention names and churches freely. Those 
who are advancing require gentleness. Those who are de- 
parting from the truth merit even severity. 

He has not knowingly withheld, through fear or favour, 
any important fact, or wilfully perverted or discoloured 
any. Yet with all the pains he could take, mistakes may 
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have crept into his pages* When pointed out, if they exist, 
they will be corrtrcted with great cheerfulness. To find the 
opinions of any man, or of any section of the church, better 
than he has thought them, will give him great pleasure. 

In the translations from Turrettin, the translator has 
aimed at no more than to render the reasoning of his author 
perspicuous* In this he hopes be has succeeded. Many have 
attempted to translate parts of this system, but no one has 
before published, so far as the translator knows, any of his 
translations. Could he have availed himself of a version into 
German, French, or Italian, it would have assisted him 
much* But as none such is known to exist, he has been 
compelled to rely upon the original alone. The scholastic 
mode of reasoning, adopted by Turrettin, has not been fol- 
lowed. It has been thought sufficient to give the sense, 
without copying the phraseology. 

The doctrines taught by the Genevan school, he believes, 
will bear the severest examination, when brought to the 
** Law and the Testimony.** They have been blessed by 
God for the promotion of personal piety, and will yet be 
blessed for that end. 

That both the reader and the writer of the following 
pages may have an interest in the atonement, which they are 
designed to defend, and may enjoy its fruits, through the 
tender mercy of the" Author and Finisher of our faith," in 
mansions of glory, is the earnest prayer of the 

AUTHOR. 

Philadelphia J May 6, 1817. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH, &c. 



At the time of Christ's appearance in the flesh, the great 
body of the Jewish doctors, as well as the common people, 
appear to have had very indistinct and inaccurate concep- 
tions of the way in which salvation is to be attained by man* 
Instead of regarding the sacrifices offered up under the Jew* 
ish dispensation, as designed to direct their attention to 
Messiah, and fix their faith upon him, and as teaching them 
to found all their hopes of pardon upon his obedience and 
snfferiiigs; they built their expectations of redemption, im- 
mediately upon the rigid observance of the precepts of the 
Mosaic ritual. Lest this might be somewhere deficient, 
they had recourse to another expedient* The Rabbins. af- 
firmed, that while Moses was in the Mount, God delivered 
to him, beside that law which was written out, a great num- 
ber of precepts, to be delivered orally to Joshua, and the 
priests. They even taught, that these precepts were more 
holy than those which are contained in the written law* 
This they gave as the reason why Moses was prohibited 
from writing them. They were too sacred for ^e eyes of 
the vulgar. This oral law, the Rabbins declared, had been 
transmitted in all its original purity and perfection, from 
priest to priest, until it had reached themselves, who were 
then its venerable repositories. Hence it was called, *^ the 
traditions of the elders.^ By the doctors, it was detailed to 
the ignorant and deluded multitude. The duties which this 
law, clothed with such imaginary dignity, prescribed, were 
no more than a multitude of solemn trifles; such as to wash 
cups and platters, not to eat with unwashen hands, &c. A 
strict attention to these unmeaning and foolish ceremonies, 
was esteemed by these ignorant teachers and besotted peo- 
ple, of more importance, and more meritorious in the sight 
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of God, than the fulfilment of the great and solemn dutiea 
of religion and morality, enjoined in the law and the pro- 
phets. With this blind and unmeaning attention to things so 
insignificant, Christ reproaches the scribes and pharisees:* 
** Woe unto you scribes, pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay 
tythe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have omitted 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith: 
these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other un-^ 
done. Ye blind guides, who strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel. Woe unto you scribes, pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
make clean the outside of the cup and platter, but within 
they are full of extortion and excess." Christ also charges 
them with setting aside the law of God, by their blind de- 
votion to this traditionary law. f" Why do ye also transgress 
the commandment of God by your traditions." " Ye have 
made the commandment of God of none effect by your tra- 
ditions." 

Labouring under such a blind attachment to the senseless 
commands of an ignorant and hypocritical priesthood, it is 
impossible they could have had any accurate views of that 
infinitely valuable atoning sacrifice of Christ, which was 
typically exhibited in the offering of the blood of bulls and 
of goats, and which was shortly to be offered up by the great 
high priest* of oar profession. It seems indeed that they 
were utterly ignorant of it. With this shameful ignorance 
Caiaphas, their own high priest, upbraids them. :|:^^ And 
one of them, named Caiaphas, being high priest that same 
year, said unto them, ye know nothing at all, nor consider 
that it is expedient for us, that one man should die for the 
people,, and that the whole oiation perish not." Thus tins 
priest, speaking by divine inspiration, not only reproved 
their ignorance, but instructed them in the nature and ob- 
jects of the death of Christ. He was to die for Israel, that 
they might by his death, be freed from that destruction, 
which otherwise avenging justice would cause to fall upon 
them. 

• Matt, xxiii. 23—25. f Matt. xv. 3. 6. t John xi. 5P. 



Among these blind and carnal Jews, the opposition to th« 
i^tonement, and pleadmg the value of good works, as merit- 
ing salvation, commenced. Among the instructions which 
Christ tendered to that degenerate and ungrateful people, 
the lessons which he delivered on the objects of his mission 
relative to the expiatory nature of his death and sufferings, 
and his reproofs calculated to turn them from their doctrinal 
and practical errors on this subject, hold a conspicuous place* 
But their obstinacy was immoveable; the darkness which 
enveloped their understandings tangible, and their igno- 
rance invincible. All the salutary instructions which he 
gave them, they ignorantiy or maliciously perverted. When 
he spoke of his death and resurrection, under the metaphor 
of throwing down and rebuilding a temple; they extracted' 
out of this an accusation; they represented him as having 
proudly boasted, that were the Jewish temple thrown down, 
he would rebuild it in three days. The Aposdes also directed 
their heaviest artillery agunst the strong holds in which the 
Jews had entrenched themselves, relative to the atonement. 
It appears that many of tiie Jewish converts, after they were 
proselyted to the faith of the gospel, still retained those false 
views, which, relative to the merit of good works, they had 
imbibed from the Jewish doctors. Some of tiiese doctors, 
who embraced Jesus as the true Messiah, taught in Rome, 
about the middle of the first century, that good works were 
meritorious, that they ought to be depended upon for sal- 
vation. Their opinions on this subject, however, made 
very littie progress among the gentile converts. Though the 
controversy was agiuted with a degree of warmth propor- 
tioned to the importance of the subject in discussion, yet 
it appears to have been of shdrt duration. 

One grand object which the apostle Paul bad in view, in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, was to remove the. dangerous 
prejudices, which the Jewish proselytes had imbibed from 
their legal teachers, on this cardinal doctrine of the chris- 
tian system; and to deliver a lucid view of the nature of 
Christ's priesthood; and to establish on an immoveable basis 
the glorious and consolatory truth of the atonement. So 



irpeflistible are the evideDcea which that apostle adducei, ia 
favour of this doctrine, that Priestley, one of the mo^ learn- 
ed of the Socinian doctors of the last century, charges the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews with inaccuracy, in his 
reasoning on the priestly office, and expiatory offering 
of Christ. 

It was probably the episde which this apostle wrote to 
the christians in R6me, that excited the Jewish Rabbins ta 
enter the lists of controversy. On the insufficiency of our 
own good works, for our justification, nothing can be more 
decisive than the epistle to the Romans. There can be no 
doubt but that the influence which it had over the minds of 
the christians at Rome, prevented the legal doctrines of the 
Jewish doctors from spreading, and finally put an end to the 
controversy. 

Those writers, who flourished in the church from the age 
of the apostles, till some time in the fifth century, have been 
denominated fathers. The distance at which we are placed 
from, the times in which they wrote, our difficulty in pro- 
curing accurate information relative to the controversies 
which then disturbed the peace of the church, and our ig- 
norance of the precise sense, at that time affixed to various 
words, used in those polemical discussions, render it, in some 
instances, almost impossible to ascertain with accuracy, their 
opinions on some of the most important, doctrines of the 
christian system. It may also be added, that they often ex- 
press their ideas with less perspicuity than we could wish* 
Hence it has happened that in many theological controver* 
aies of latter ages, each of the parties employed in managing 
these debates has attempted, and sometimes with the appear- 
ance of success, t6 entrench themselves behind the authori- 
ty of the ancient fathers. We are anxious to learn what 
opinions generally prevailed in those ages, which were so 
near the. days of Christ, and his apostles; as we naturally 
and rationally think that the great body of christians, then, 
wertt; less likely to fall into error, than those who are more 
remote f om tho times in which the founders of the chris- 
tian church lived. But in addition to the difficulties before 



enumerated, it ought not to be forgotten, that there are 
many articles of the christian religion, which the early fa- 
thers have scarcely touched upon in any of their works* 
Their passing over these doctrines in silence, or bestowing 
upon them no more than a passing notice, arose from the 
objects on which they employed their pens. They rarely or 
rather never attempted a systematic elucidation of the truths 
of the christian system. A great part of their labours were 
devoted to the defence of revealed religion against the im- 
pious attacks of infidels, who, at a verj eaily period un- 
masked all their batteries against the Bible. Another field 
in which they signalised themselves, was that wherein they 
attacked, and triumphantly repelled the numerous errors, 
and heresies, that early invaded the church. In each of 
these conflicts they wielded the arms of truth with great 
effect, and acquired for themselves a title to the admiration 
of all succeeding ages* But it is manifest from the circum- 
stances, which called forth their talents as writers, that when 
any article of their creed, was not assailed, a full display of 
their views on that article is not to be expected. After all, 
it would be strange^if they had attached to the doctrine of the 
atonement as much importance in the work of man's salva- 
tion, as the great bpdy of modern protestant divines have 
done, and yet had passed it by in total silence. They have 
net done sso. On the contrary, they have transmitted to us 
their most decisive tea^timony in favour of this great truth; 
and that in a voice loud enough, and in a language perspicu- 
ous enough, to be heard and understood, at this remote 
period; disuint from them seventeen or eighteen hundred 
years. 

Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with Trypho a Jew,* when 
speaking of the death of Christ says: ** This is the laver of 
salvation which those who repent obuin; the sins of those 
who repent are not now expiated by the blood of goats and 
sheep, by the ashes of an heifer, nor by such oblations, but 
through faith, by the blood and death of Christ| who died 

• Pgge irr> 



for that purpose;^ as Isaiah saith, &c*" Here the father plaiir* 
ly maintains the doctrine of the atonement. When he asserts 
that expiation is not now made by the offering of victims, 
such as were sacrificed under the Jewish economy, and that 
the object of Christ's death and sufferings was to make ex- 
piation^he must necessarily include the atonement,, which is 
embraced in expiation. He elsewhere * clearly asserts that 
the curse due to sinners was laid upon Christ. ^' If there« 
fore," says he, ^* God the father of the families of the uni- 
verse, appointed his son to take upon himself the curse of 
the whole human family, knowing that crucified and dead, 
he would raise him up, Sec." The curse is used in this place, 
by a common figure of speech for the effects of the curse. 
The expression, ^^ whole human family," which this, and 
other fathers use when treating of the atonement, is explain- 
ed by themselves in other places to mean, that *' Christ died 
aufficiendy for all men, and efficiently, for the elect." This 
still is an obscure mode of stating their views relative to the 
extent of the atonement. I understand them to mean; that 
had God destined the death of Christ for the salvation of 
every individual of the human family, its value was ade- 
quate to such an extensive object; but that however valuable 
the atonement of Christ may be, yet the elect only will be 
saved by it, as God has limited its efficiency to them. 

It appears, from Justin's introducing these remarks in 
favour of the atonement, into a work professedly written 
against the Jews, that this degraded and apostate* people 
were the great enemies of the atonement, at that time. 

Justin Martyr,, flourished about the middle of the second 
century; less than one hundred years after the days of the 
apostles. He was at first a Pagan philosopher. In the cele- 
brated Stoic, Peripatetic, Pythagorean, and Platonic schools 
of philosophy, he sought with ardour, for satisfactory views 
of the divine character. He was disappointed. In the chris- 
tian religion he found that light which he desired, embraced 
the faith of the gospel, and became one of its ablest advo- 

• Page 252. 



cates; umted himself to ihe church, and wat one of its briglft- 
est ornaments. The doctrine of the atonement, which many 
professors of Christianity consider as offering indignity to 
the divine character, was no obstacle to Justin's embracing 
the gospel. He was a man distinguished for his ardent piety, 
and possessed a considerable share of the most valuable 
learning of that age. As he lived so near the days of the 
apostles, and>as he was not in his own time charged by any 
christian with having erroneous views of the atonement, it 
must be admitted, even by its enemies, that there is the 
greatest probability of his holding, on this subject, the doc* 
trines taught by the apostles, and generally embraced in the 
church. 

At the instigation of Crescens, a cynic philosopher, he 
was persecuted to the death, and has been hence called the 
martyr. * 

TertuUian, a native of Carthage, who lived in the latter 
part of the second century, in a book which he wrote against 
the Jews, maintains the doctrine of the atonement. He says 
that ^* Christ, was lead as a lamb to the slaughter^ was dumb 
as a sheep before its shearers, that he might become a sacri- 
fice for all nations. "f TertuUian was a man of warm, and 
vigorous imagination, and in many instances permitted his 
imagination to lead his judgment aside from the path of 
truths The doctrine of the atonement, however, was one of 
too sacred a nature for even the imagination of TertuUian 
to meddle with. This remark may also be made with res- 
pect to Origen, who, in the beginning of the third century, 
distinguished himself not only by his great learning, re- 
search, and zeal in diffusing among the nations a know- 
ledge of the religion of Jesus, but also by his corrupting many 
of its doctrines, and mixing with them extravagant fancies, 
borrowed from the Platonic phUosophy. He was principal 
of the Alexandrian school: and on a journey to Achaia, 
was ordained a presbyter by the bishops of Cesarea and 
Jerusalem. His opinions were condemned in two councils, 

* Moshelm's ecclesiastical history^ v. i. f Lib. adversus Judios, c. 13. 
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and in the latter, he was degraded from his ofl^ce^ Vet with 
all his great fondness for innovation, he netrer presumed to 
deny, or even new-model the received doctrine of the church, 
relative to the atonement. On the contrary, he clearly and 
expressly maintains the doctrine of Christ's having been of- 
fered up as an atoning sacrifice. '^ If," says he, f ** sin had 
not entered into the world, there would have been no need 
for the Son of God to become a lamb; nor would it have 
been necessary that he should become flesh in order to his 
being crucified, but he would have remained what he was 
from the beginning, God the Word. However, as sin has 
entered into the world, of necessity there must be a propi- 
tiation for sin; a propitiation cannot be made without a 
victim: hence there must be provided a victim for sin." In 
his comment upon Matthew, chapter 16, he says: ^' Man in- 
deed can give nothing in exchange for his soul, but God can, 
even the precious blood of his Son; for we are not bought 
with corruptible things, such as silver and gold, but with the 
precious blood of an immaculate lamb." 

Had it been the received doctrine of the church in the 
age of Origen, that men are to be saved by the merit of 
their own good works, and that Christ did not die to make 
a propitiation for our sins, but only to set an example of ho- 
liness and patience; the doctrine taught in these passages 
would have been esteemed heresy. Demetrius, bishop of 
Alexandria, was a violent enemy of Origen; called councils, 
and had him condemned. Would Demetrius have failed to 
charge Origen with holding heretical opinions relative to 
the atonement, if he had departed from the faith of the 
church in a point of suchimportance? Certainly not. As 
we hear nothing of a charge of heresy relative to the atone- 
ment, brought against this father, notwithstanding the great 
interest, and violent dissentions, which he and his peculiar 
tenets excited in the church, we may watrantably conclude, 
that the doctrines which he taught on that subject, were the 
doctrines of the church in that age. This conclusion is at 

* Homil. iv. in Numer. 



ka^t fair with respect to the church in Egy^t We htve 
still farther evidence, that the doctrine of the atonement 
Was embraced by the African churches. It is distinctly 
taught by Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, who was for a part 
of his life contemporary with Origen. Cyprian was a pro- 
found and elegant scholar, his eloquence was flowing and 
persuasive, and his piety ardent and exalted. This great and 
^dod man Was crowned with manyrdom in the year 258.* 

** Christ," says this father, ^ bore us all, and it is he who 
bore our sins.'^f In his work on the passion of Christ, ad- 
dressing himself to our Redeemer, he passionately exclaims, 
^* t^ilate declared that in thee, there was no cause of death* 
Caiaphas, as he was high priest that year, prophesied .that thy 
death should satisfy for the sins of a people unfriendly to 
thee.^* Again he says, ^ no remedy could be found for our 
Original death unless in the death of Christ, nor was it pos- 
sible to reconcile to God condemned exiles, by any offering, 
unless by the glorious sacrifice of the blood of Christ." 
Thus it appears as far as we have the means of ascertain- 
ing, at this distant period, that, except by a few Judaizing 
teachers, the doctrine of the divine atonement was not called 
in question, during three hundred years from the birth of 
Christ. The primitive christians rejoiced in the consolation 
which this truth is calculated to impart, to alt who are sen- 
sible of their weakness, and who in good earnest seek for 
salvation. 

From Africa, let us direct our view to Judea, the foun- 
tain of gospel truth, both in old and new testament times. 
There we find the doctors of the church, teaching the same 
doctrine of the atonement, which we found were taught in 
other regions. Eusebius Pamphilus, bishop of Cesarea, 
the justly celebrated ecclesiastical historian, gives, without 
any equivocation his suffrage in favour of this scriptural 
doctrine of atonement. When speaking of the way in which 
sinners are restored to the divine favour, he says: :^^the 

# De Dcmonfttrii Evangel, c. i. 

B 
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lamb of God who takes away the sins of the world was made 
a curse for us. God made him to be sin for us, although 
he knew no sin; he was constituted a Saviour^ through being 
substituted in the room of us all, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him." He says again, ^ Not only 
does the lamb of God eiFect these things, but he is also made 
the author of the pardon of our sins, by suffering in our 
stead, that punishment which he had not deserved, but which 
we had nierited by the multitude of our sins* Christ sufifr- 
ed death in our room, and took upon himself the pains, dtsr»':'.i| 
tresses, and ignominy which were due to us, and, transfer- "*'- 
ing from us to himself the curse, which was suspended over 
us, he was made a curse for us.'' 

Such' are the opinions of £usebius on this subject. They 
were doubtless embraced in his day, by the greater part, 
probably by all christians in Judea. This learned and great 
man lived in the time of Constantine the great, and was a 
special favorjte with that prince. Ancient christian writers, 
bear the most ample testimony in his favour. They speak 
of him as a great and good man, and pious bishop. Indeed, 
he needs not their eulogies to convince posterity of his 
worth. His own works, which have come down to our times, 
especially the work from which the above quotations are ' 
made, and his church history, hold up a portrait of his cha« 
racter, the features of which, no competent, and unpreju* 
diced judge can mistake^ It has, indeed, become fashiona* 
ble, in our times, even among those who call themselves 
christians, to depreciate not only the character of Eusebius, 
but of the whole christian church in his time. That happy 
time which the spirit of prophecy designates as half an hour 
of rest and peace in the church, which all commentators ad* 
mit was the time of Constantine, is fixed upon by some, as 
a time of the most boundless depravity. One would have 
. expected to find all true christians, unite in blessing God for 
the events which then took place. Then it was that the glo- 
rious gospel of God vanquished the Roman empire, and, in 
some respects, broke in pieces the great image spoken of ia 
Daniel, and filled the whole earth. Then princes upon their 
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thnmes and in their palaces, were not ashamed to acknoiv^ 
ledge themselves the disciples of Jesas. A comparison be- 
tween those and our times, will furnish us with a reason for 
die aversion which worldly minded professors manifest 
to the church in the days of her triumph. That events took 
place in that period which are greatly to be deplored, can- 
tiot be questioned. That Cbnstantine, who was made the 
instrument in the hand of providence, to introduce the chris* 
tian religioik to the throne of the Cssars, was a man of genu- 
ine piety, rests upon testimony very equivocal. His views 
of church order and of the doctrine of grace were at least 
very imperfect. He was more ambitious of his own glory, 
than to promote the welfisre of the church of God, and the 
interests of truth and holiness: He modelled the govern- 
ment of the church after the forms of civil order in the em- 
pire, and assumed to himself the supreme government of 
the church, which a faithless or misguided bishop deliver* 
ed into his hands without one eflfbrt to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the judicatories of God's ^house. Thus there 
were entailed upon the church, miseries under which she 
yet groans. 

But of all die evUs which date their rise from that period, 
none are more to be deplored than those which arose from 
the corruption or denial of the doctrine of the atonement. 
Before that time no one who had any claim to be a disciple 
of Jesus, had dared to deny this fundamental article of the 
christian faith. Celsus who vehemently attacked the Holy 
Scriptures as a fiction, imposed upon the world for truth, 
had masked the doctrine of atonement. But he was an infi- 
del. No error indeed, of any great consequence, had dis- 
turbed the peace of Zton, without assailing in some point 
this doctrine. In the time of Constantine it was totally de- 
nied; or at least a foundation was laid for its entire rejection, 
by a sect who called themselves christians. This sect arose 
in Alexandria in Egypt. 

There had existed in the church, from an early period, 
considerable variety of opinion, relative to the doctrine of 
the trinity. The Sabellians denied that there are three persons 
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in the Godhei|4f wd held the opinicm tbfU: Uio ENiilQ^ 9a» in 
three capacities: that as Father, he plana the work of mayi'^ 
salvation, as Son, accomplishes it, and as Holy Spirit^ apt 
plies it for the actual redemption of sinners. Thb. doctriM 
was condemned by the church as heretical* A g^eat mfyo* 
rity of the christian bishops, while they believed ioi a Ui* 
nity of persons and unity of essence^ considered the dofl* 
trine a mystery beyond human comprehension, and content* 
ed themselves generally with the use of the very words 
pf scripture, in stating their view^. 

In an assembly held at Alexandria, AriuSf We of the pre$^ 
byters, a turbulent man, denied that the Soq, or Christ Jesua^ 
was of the essence of the Father, aud aiilrmed that the doCf 
trine which he opposed, was nearly allied to the SabcJlian he* 
resy. He did not stop here. He boldly, asserted that the Son 
was not a divine person, that he was a oief e creature^ which 
Godhad created before any other, and, that he possessed only 
an angelic nature, more exalted in power or intellect tlum 
any other created intelligeni;e« Thvis didvthis n^an opena fiuui* 
tain from which copious streams of error and heresy ham 
flowed in all succeeding ages* The rejection of Messiah's 
atonement, was necessarily a piMt. of the system, of Arin9« If 
Christ was a mere creature, he nui^t like^ all o^her crea* 
tures, be subject to the law for himself, and so his fulfil* 
ment of its precepts qould not be imputed to fallen sijaners 
for their justification* Error is congjsnial to the depraved 
heart of man. The heresy of Ari^s, was sooq embraced by 
great numbers of professors in the African churches, and 
in the neighbouring Asiatic, churches; and a flame of dissen* 
tion was lighted up, which fifteen centuries have np$ been 
able to extinguish* 

Vigorous exertions were made by the friends of truth to 
check the progress of these baleful heresies* A genera) 
council was siummoned and met in 325, at Nice in Bythi* 
nia* The council was well attended* Many of the members 
endeavoured to defend the tenets of Arius* But they were 
condemned, and Arius himself banished* At this counci) 
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was formed the fimoas Niceoe croed, in whkh it ia aiaat* 
•d that the Son as conaiubstanlial, or of the same etteoce 
with the Father. The object of the council^ in fbrflung 
this creedi was t^ draw a disUnet line of damarkatiM 
between the heretical md the orthodoa* They bdSeved 
that the doginas of the turbiilent Egyptian* were utterly 
9id>ver8ive of the very foundations of the ehriatian aysteaSf 
and tore awio^ every pillar upon which the building of merw 
cy is erected* They were strangers to that pretended libe- 
rality, which mingles heresy and truth in one mass of dis- 
order* and renders the church a scene of confusion^ more 
confounded than that at the tower of BabeL Every minis- 
ter of religion was, ordered* under pun of the church's 
highest censure,, to sign the creed* Errorists and heretics 
were generally aa pliable in that age as they have been 
since* Many signed the creed, but did not renounce the 
heresy. This council waa called and the {mKeedmgs sanc- 
tioned by the emperor Constantine, the gceat. 

All the power of the church and state thus exerted, did 
not avaU to root out an4 destroy the Arian heresies* Ariua 
continued ijrith the most indefatigable zeal to propi^te 
bis doctrines among the lUyrians', to whoae country he hadf 
been banished^ and had hk efforts been eonfined to that re- 
gion, the evil would not have been so deplaraUe* He, and 
his friendsi found means to gain the imperial favour. Con- 
stantine, who recaUed Arius from banishment, eodiraaed 
his heresy, and reinstated him in his dignities. 

The opposition made by the bishops of the church to the 
opinions of Arius, the extraordinary agitation into which 
the church was thrown by their promulgation, their con- 
demnation by a general council, and the creed framed by 
the same council, prove incontestably that they were new. 
Had they been, previously to that time, the commonly re- 
ceived opinions of the church, it is utterly impossible that 
the avowal of them, in the assembly of Alexandria, could 
have procured such a general excitement. Their novelqr, 
as well as their destructive tendency alarmed the church, 
which would probably have purged herself effectually of 
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these monstrous corruptions, had it not been for the un-' 
holy and tyrannical interference of the emperor. 

The high favour into which Arius w^ taken by Gon- 
stantine, and the adoption of his heresies by that prince^ 
greatly hastened the corruption of the church, in relation to 
her worship, discipline and government. All nations have 
had sacrifices. A sense of the imperfections of their works, 
and a sense of their sins, have taught them that some other 
means than those of their own good works, must be reported 
to, in order to secure the favour of Heaven. As Arianism, 
comprehending a denial of the doctrine of atonement, be- 
came the religion of the imperial court, and consequently 
fashionable, a reliance upon the merit of good works was 
the only expedient for procuring the pardon of sin, and the 
favour of Heaven. This was soon found to be inadequate. 
Hence originated a prodigious number 6f superstitious ob- 
aervandes. This heresy as well as all others, cools the iar- 
dour of devotion, and diminishes the love of professing 
christians for God; thus a pompous worship must be estab- 
lished to excite the admiration of the gaping multitude. A 
general profligacy of manners, both among the faithless 
priesthood who ministered at the altar, and among the laity 
soon followed. All these paved the way, and accelerated 
the approach of the *^nian of sin" and ^^ mystery of iniqui- 
ty" who made his appearance in all his ghosdy honours in 
^e year 606, when Phocas emperor of Constantinople, com- 
pleted, by declaring Gregory, bishop of Rome, universal 
head of the church, what Constantine had begun. 
> From that period, and indeed for a considerable time 
before, the hopes of salvation possessed by many nominal 
christians, were not placed in the righteousness of Messiah; 
but in penances, monastic seclusion, the benedictions of 
cunning and avaricious priests, and the minute observance 
of an endless variety of childish, unmeaning, or vitious 
ceremonies. When men cease to look to God for salva- 
tion, they must have recourse to otfier means, of their own 
foolish invention, to appease thit clamours of a guiUy 
conscience* The whole history of the Roman Catholic 
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church, from the days of Constwitinef to die con- 
mencement of the reformation in Germaiiy, affords amplo 
illustration and confirmation of this truth* 

The persecutions : which the christians endured under 
the reign of the Ctesars, before the empire became chris- 
tian, drove many of the most excellent and faithful of the 
servants of Heaven, into the valleys of the Alps, where, in 
worldly poverty, they enjoyed in its pristine purity, the xeli* 
gion of the bible*. There they worshipped Christ as God* 
There they reposed in the hope of a blessed immortaliqry 
founded upon the glorious atoning sacrifice of the Son of 
God. There. they lived in peace, far from the heresies^ idola- 
tries, heathenish ceremonies, and other corruptions, which 
deformed and degraded the great national churches of the 
remainder of Europe* 

The history of this excellent people is litde known* They 
were not numbered among the nations. We know however, 
that on the doctrine of the atonement and other capital 
articles of the christian system, they did not depart from 
the ancient purity and simplicity of gospel truth* For near- 
ly one thousand years they lived in a great measure un- 
noticed and unknown. They were discovered by the Ro- 
man pontiff and his satellites in. the thirteenth century. A 
warlike spirit had been awakened during the preceding 
centuries, when all the power of Europe had directed its 
energies against the Turks of Asia. This military spirit and 
power were governed by fanaticism, and by a blind and fu- 
rious zeal. With a view to exterminate those friends of 
peace and truth from the face of the earth, a crusade was 
proclaimed against them by Innocent III; and from that 
date they had no rest. The fury of their adversaries poured 
itself upon them, like the resistless torrent from their native 
mountain sides. They were no warriors. They were soon 
scattered into all the kingdoms of Europe. Persecution 
followed them, wherever they fled. In Bohemia, where they 
were collected in great numbers, the rage of persecution was 
peculiarly furious. Long they^ resisted, but were compelled 
at last to yield. The Bohemian brethjreo, rejected all other 
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gromid of hope for sdiratiotiy tfcao fh^ aftoijiiig ftftcrifice oF 
Christ Jesus. Priestly indulgences, priestly pardon, priesfl)^ 
penances, priestly masses and priestly ceretttontes, were not 
flie means to which the Waldenses, and Bohemian christians 
i;esorted to obtain the absolution of their sins* They looked 
to God himself for pardon through the blood of his Son. 
This struck at the root of the papal corruption, wealth and 
power, and irritated to the highest pitch the wrath of the see 
of Rome. These commotions awakened a spirit of inquiry 
and general excitation, and a general council was called. It 
was composed of Roman catholic clergy. Before it fq>pear* 
ed John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, two of the most dis- 
tinguished advocates for the truth. Their eloquent defence, 
especially that of Jerome, astonished all who heard it, and 
challenged the applause even of their adversaries. But it 
could not save them. The fire had been kindled before, and 
they were marked out as victims to be oflFered up. By an or-^ 
der of this sanguinary council, they were led to the stake, 
and died martyrs to die truth of the atonement. This took 
place early in the sixteenth century. 

The crushing of the Bohemian armies and the cutting off 
of the most distinguished divines by the sword, did not 
destroy the cause in which they were engaged. It provoked 
discussion and opened the eyes of thousands to the corrup- 
tions which had f<»r ages been accumulatiif g in the church. 
All these, or nearly all, may be traced to' erroneous views 
of the atonement, and of the person and character of him by 
whom it was made. Long the pilgrimages, the penances, the 
ceremonies, &c. prescribed by the priests were thought to be 
sufficient to procure pardon. Some doubt, however, existed. 
Other means, or additional supports must be devised, to se- 
cure the confidence of the multitude, and assure them that 
their salvation was safe. Confession of sin to the priests, 
and their granting of pardon, had been practised for many 
ages. At first these pardons were attempted to be justified 
on the ground of the commission given by Christ to his dis- 
ciples; and as an auxiliary to fortify such a stretch of pow- 
er, the doctrine relative to works of supererogation was in- 
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vented. The substance of this monstrous invention, was 
that many saints by their fastings, pilgrimages, penances, 
prayers, benefactions to the church, 8cc. had done much more 
than was necessary to their own personal justification. 
These works were termed, ^* works of supererogation,** 
which taken together, it was pretended, formed an extensive 
fund of merit, deposited in the hands of priests* When any 
one appUed for absolution, so much of the stock was measur* 
ed out to him as the priest thought sufficient to ensure his 
pardon, which he pronounced accordingly. But these cor- 
rupters of the religion of Jesus, did not stop here. Not only 
did they arrogate to themselves the right to remit past sins, 
they also professed to have a right to grant dispensations to 
commit them with impunity. These were called ^indulgen- 
ces.'' A scale was graduated, by which they measured the 
amount of the sin to be committed, and the price to be paid 
for the license. A privilege to commit the very highest 
crimes might be purchased. These indulgences constituted 
a source. of extraordinary profit to the Roman pontiffs and 
their dependants, and missionaries were appointed and 
sent out into the various kingdoms of Europe, to sell them 
on commbsion, for the see of Rome. 

No empire was more infested with these harpies thaa 
Germany. The most distinguished of them was John Tet- 
zel, and Germany was his field of operation. He extoUedf 
with the most pompous declamation, the merit and efficacy 
of indulgences, and in the warmth of his zeal he declared 
that they were more efficacious than the merits of Christ Je- 
sus. The kings of Europe, as well as the petty princes, were 
indignant at the impositions that were thus practised upon 
their subjects, by means of which the bishop of Rome laid 
their states under such heavy contributions, as exhausted 
their wealth. But so potent was the spell which bound prin- 
ces and emperors to the car of the pontiff, that few of them 
dared to prohibit the sale of indulgences in their dominions. 
As the evil had originated in the church, from the bosom of 
the church the remedy proceeded. The spirit of enquiry 
which was diffused over Europe, by the persecuted chris* 

C 
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tians, who had fled from the Alps, had become too bold, to 
permit such absurd and extravagant pretensions to pass 
without examination* 

It was in Switzerland, that a spirit of free enquiry, lead- 
ing to important and glorious results, first manifested itself* 
There can be no doubt that this circumstance was in a great 
measure owing to the local position of that republic, in the 
peighborhood of those valleys where truth for many ages 
had found a place of refuge. The most distinguished of the 
divines who carried on their enquiries with freedom and 
boldness was Zuinglius. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, this excellent man dared to call in question the 
power of the catholic priests to forgive sin, and maintained 
that our iniquities are pardoned only in consequence of the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ Jesus, received by faith for our 
justification. Not long after the Swiss reformer erected the 
standard of truth upon the Alps, the impostures of the mis* 
sionaries, whom the pontiff had sent into Germany to sell 
indulgences, were the occasion of bringing to light a 
very extraordinary man, destined of God to be a principal 
instrument in effecting the most beneficent revolution that 
the world has experienced since the days of the apostles— 
a man of great learning, uncommon zeal, ardent piety, and 
an intrepidity, that set at defiance the whole power of the 
Roman pontiff, though supported by all the crowned heads of 
Europe— a man who thought with so much freedom and 
boldness as to call in question opinions which for ages had 
been held most sacred, and the renunciation of which was 
thought by whole empires, to lead to inevitable perdition. 
I mean Martin Luther. He was born at Eisleben in Germa- 
ny, was educated for the church, and took orders among the 
Austin monks. In his cell he found a portion of the New 
Testament in Greek, which he read with care. It awaken- 
ed in him a desire to study the sacred scriptures in the ori- 
ginal languages. His learning procured him a place in the 
college of Wittemburg. Tetzel, the vender of indulgences, 
came into hi^ neighborhood, and declaimed in his usual style 
respecting their efiicacy. The gross manner in which he 
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outraged all truth and decency, aroused the indigoation of 
Luther. He opposed him. At first the views of the gfemt 
German reformer on the manner of a sinner^s justification 
before God seem not to have been very distinct. He clearly 
perceived, however, that it could never be obtained, through 
the indulgences which were vending by the priests. He 
commenced a minute examination of the scriptures, with a 
view to ascertain the doctrine which it taught relative to 
the atonement. This doctrine, indeed, was the pivot upon 
which the reformation turned. At every step new light 
burst upon his mind. His doctrines were eagerly embraced 
by thousands, who were delighted to find that any one had 
the boldness to call in question the dogmas of the bishop of 
Rome and his creatures. The effulgence shed upon the path 
of immortality attracted the gaze both of the commpn peo- 
ple and of princes. The elector of Saxony, the landgrave of 
Hesse, and many other German princes of distinction, em- 
braced the truth as taught by Luther, and afforded him pro- 
tection against the fury of the Roman pontiff, as well as 
against that of Charles V. emperor of Germany. Luther 
not only preached, but also published his opinions through 
the medium of the press. The truth which he enforced with 
the greatest earnestness, as the rallying point, iti which the 
others concentred themselves, was, ^^that man is justified by 
faith alone without the deeds of the law." The extent of the 
atonement, he seems never to have examined with any great 
attention. Its truth, which had been obscured for many 
centuries, over a great part of those nations that called 
themselves christian, engaged so much of his powers of in- 
vestigation and reasoning, that he had little time to devote to 
ascertain for whom precisely it was made. He maintained, 
however, most distinctly, that Christ was substituted in the 
room of sinners, and sufft^rred the penalty of the broken cove- 
nant of works, which -those who are saved would otherwise 
have suffered in their own persons; that his obedience to the 
precept of the law, and his suffering the penalty which it de- 
nounces, constitute (hat satisfaction which he offered to divine 
justice; and that there is no other way by which the sinner 
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can attain to a saving interest in this righteousness, than by 
receiving Christ Jesus by faith, which is therefore called sa- 
ving or justifying faith. All these* points are discussed with 
a petspicuity, and enforced by a soundness of argumenta* 
tion^ which may improve the most enlightened christian, 
even at the present time. His commentary on Paul's epistle 
to the Galatians, contains the substance of his views and 
reasonings on this all-important subject. 

All the power of the German princes, who espoused the 
cause of the reformers, could not have saved them from 
destruction, had not the Head of the church caused the ma- 
chinery of the nations to protect the friends of the atone- 
tnent. He who on the cross, *^ bowed his head^ and said of 
the atonement, it is finished, employed Solyman, the head 
of the Ottoman empire, Francis I. of France, and Henry 
VI I L of England, to engage the attention of Charles V* 
until the instruments whom he had raised up for the illus- 
tration of the truth, had brought their work to a state of 
perfection, which nothing could destroy. Hence, though 
while Luther was diffusing from both the pulpit and the 
press, those obnoxious doctrines, the emperor had not lei- 
sure to direct the force of the empire against him and his ad- 
herents to crush them. Correct habits of thinking, relative 
to the atonement, had become habitual to the mass of the 
people, throughout some of the most extensive circles of the 
empire. Luther ha^ translated the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments into German, and they were read with 
eagerness by millions. A powerful body of learned and in- 
dustrious, zealous and pious clergy, had organized them- 
selves into a society, separate from the Romish church. 
They, with many princes, had bound themselves by a solemn 
covenant, to adhere to the truth at every hazard. A cate- 
chism, composed chiefly by Luthei", was considered a stan- 
dard of orthodoxy in the faith, in the Lutheran churches, as 
they began to be styled. It was employed as a manual for 
the instruction of children and youth, who now drink in the 
doctrine of the atonement, almost with their mother's milk. 
Salvation through the righteousness of Christ alone, is not 
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merely taught in this catechism, but forms the burden of it. 
The divinity of the person who wrought out this righteous- 
ness, his distinct personality as well as that of the Father 
who sent him to accomplish it, and of the Holy Spirit who 
applies it, after its accomplishment, are prominent articles 
in this exhibit of the faith of the Lutheran church. 

The natural, total and universal, depravity of man, and his 
utter inability to help himself, until the Holy Spirit sprinkles 
upon him, for the restoration of his spiritual health, the 
blood of the atonement, are exhibited in this manual with 
great perspicuity. Whether the atonement was made for the 
whole human family, or for those only who shall participate 
savingly in its blessings, it does not state with precision. 
The following extract contains what is said on this point. 

'' ^ What has Christ fulfilled in our stead? 

^ A» Christ has perfectly fulfilled the whole law in our 
stead. 

'^ ^. What has Christ taken upon himself? 

^^ A. Christ has taken upon himself the guilt and punish* 
ment of our sins* 

•* ^ Whom has Christ redeemed? 

** A* Christ has redeemed all men. 

*« ^. From what has Christ redeemed us? 

^^ A. Christ has redeemed us from all sin, from death and 
from the power of the devil. 

^* ^ Will all men be saved? 

^^ A. No. But few men will be saved. 

^ ^. Whose fault is it that so many men will be damned? 

** A. Men themselves are to be blamed, that they are 
damned; because they will continue in sin. 

*' ^. Who will be saved? 

** A. Those who receive Christ by faith shall be saved. 

** ^. Canst thou of thine own power believe in Christ? 

"^. No.'' 

These questions and answers, the writer of this sketch 
has translated from the German of Luther's Catephism, 
used in all the Lutheran churches. It teaches with great 
perspicuity, the doctrine of substitution. Though the ex- 
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pressions respecting the extent of the atonement are equivo* 
cal, yet it is impossible to make the answers which we have 
quoted consistent with each other, on any other plan, than 
that of a definite satisfaction* What is the nature of the 
atonement here exhibited by the Lutheran church? It con* 
aists of redemption from all sin, from death, and from the 
power of the devil. Again, who are saved by this atone- 
ment? But a few only. Now, if Christ redeems all men, 
from all sin, from death and the devil, then all men, every 
individual human being, must be actually saved. As they 
assert that only a ftw are saved, by ^* all men" in the an- 
swer, can only be meant all men who believe, of all nations, 
conditions, and ranks. That such were the views of its wri- 
ter, is ascertained from his other writings, or at least that he 
had no view opposed to this interpretation. 

Though Luther and many of his German co-adjutors in 
the reformation,' limited the atonement to those who arc 
saved, yet it is not to be doubted, that a great majority of his 
followers, do interpret the word in the Catechism, to mean 
an absolute universality, and maintain that Christ actually 
made a full, a perfect atonement for every individual of the 
human race, while they at the same time, believe that mil- 
lions will never obtain a saving interest in its blessings. This 
defect in the system of doctrines formed by Luther, and that 
branch of the church which takes its name from him, %yas of 
such importance, that the whole fabric from the middle of 
the 16th century to the present time has been gradually sink- 
ing into ruins. Those who turned aside from the truths of 
Christianity, and have wandered into the paths of error and 
heresy, have generally begun their divergency at the point 
of definite atonement. One error in any system of princi- 
ples may be compared to an opening in a mound for confining 
waters. The enclosed fluid is not only escaping every in- 
stant, but the breach generally widens, until finally the struc- 
ture is undermined, and sinks into the flood. 

What the reformers north of the Rhine left incomplete 
was soon supplied by an instrument raised up in the south, 
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and admirably suited by nature, education and grace for the 
work which he was destined to perform. 

John Calvin was born at Noyon, in Picardy, a province 
of France, on the 21st of May, 1509. He was eleven years 
of age, when Luther burned the popish decretals, on a pile 
which he had erected for that purpose, before the college of 
Wittemburg. At a very early period he was initiated into 
the study of the Greek and Roman classics. He was destin* 
ed for holy orders in the Roman Catholic church, to which 
his family adhered; and on the 21 st of May, 1531, in the 
12th year of his age, was presented with the living of de la 
Gesine. Believing him%well calculated to shine at the bar, 
nis father resolved that he should study the civil law, and 
for that purpose sent him to Paris, and placed him under the 
care of Peter de I'Etoile. From Paris he was transferred to 
Bourges to prosecute the same study, under Andreas Al* 
ceatus. The native energies of his mind, improved by edu* 
cation— *his habits of observation and investigation, and the 
opportunides which he engaged of indulging them, in the va- 
rious situations were he was placed, gave an early and 
uncommon expansion to his intellectual powers. He read the 
writings of the reformers, and embraced the doctrines which 
they taught, when he was but a youth. The boldness and 
firmness of his character did not permit him to remain a si« 
lent spectator of the contest which then raged with extraor- 
dinary violence and shook the christian world to its centre. 
He neither could nor would conceal his religious opinions. 
The persecutions which the reformers in France suffered 
under Francis I. compelled Calvin to leave the kingdom. 
He fixed upon Basil as the place of his residence. At that 
place he became acquainted with the two distinguished re- 
formers Grynseus and Capi to, who aided him in his enqui- 
ries after truth. He devoted his time, when residing at Basil, 
to the writing of his Institutions of the Christian Religion. 
All the powers of his mind were, brought to bear upon this 
work, and all the treasures of his learning laid under contri- 
bution to enrich its pages. When engaged in its composition, 
he did not contemplate its publication; but the situation of 
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his brethren in France induced him to put it immediately 
to the press. 

When Francis I. found the persecution of his protestant 
subjects gave great oflFence to the German princes who 
espoused the same opinions, and whose favour he courted, 
he published a proclamation, stating that those who suffered 
were only Anabaptists and other enthusiasts, who despised 
all government. Calvin determined upon the immediate 
publication of his Institutions, as a refutation to the royal 
calumny. He prefixed a dedication to Francis to the Instil 
tutions, in which with extraordinary eloquence he vindi- 
cates the cause of his persecuted brethren. The Institutions 
and deduction were written and published in both Latin and 
French. This work appeared in 1535, when Calvin was in 
his 26th year. The Institutions passed through many edi- 
tions in a very short time. The demand for it, exceeded any 
thing in that way that had been known for many years. It 
was translated into Italian, German, Dutch and English, 
very soon after it made its appearance, and extensively cir- 
culated and read in all these languages. The dedication ran 
through an astonishing number of separate editions, which 
extended the fame of the author, and increased every where 
the demand for the Institutions. 

The grand doctrine taught, illustrated and enforced in 
this book, is that of the atonement— the salvation of sin- 
ners through the righteousness of Christ Jesus, and *^ not by 
the deeds of the law." The scriptural representation of this 
subject, as contrasted with the erroneous views given of it 
by the church of Rome, is explained at large, and confirm- 
ed with great force of argumentation and various erudition. 
The extent of the atonement as made in the room of a de- 
finite number of sinners, given of the Father from eternity 
to Messiah — the plan of the universe as laid in eternity by 
the divine mind, and comprehending the great chain of 
cause and effect, are displayed with an energy and a grandeur 
of conception, to which even the enemies of the writei], and 
the opposers of his doctrine, have been compelled to bear 
testimony. The whole of the sacred volume, and the philo- 
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ftophy of the universe, both of matter ud mind, «re laid 

under contribution to fortify his positions, and prostrate the 

errors and heresies of his adversaries. He has been charged 

with introducing novel opinions. The same doctrines, how* 

ever, not to mention the apostle Paul, were, as all know, 

taught by Augustine, archbishop of Hippo* The persptcuiiy 

and closeness with which Calvin reasons on these subjects--* 

the forcible manner in which he appeals ^* to the law and the 

testimony''— >the consolatory exhibition which he gave of 

the Christian system, and the aifectionate manner in which 

all is brought home to the practice and consciences of men, 

formed such a remarkable contrast with the gloomy super* 

stitions and unintelligible jargon of the popish writers, that 

thousands of all ranks, and in all the southern kingdoms of 

Europe, embraced them with an avidity that had never be* 

fore been witnessed from the days of the aposdes* It was 

this immortal work that opened for him a career of useful* 

ness and glory rarely equalled. 

» Soon after his Institutions were published, Calvin having 

heard that the dutchess of Ferarra was favourably disposed 

towards the doctrines of the reformation, paid her a visit» 

as some say, at her request, and was instrumental bs 

introducing correct views of the plan of salvation into the 

jdorthem regions of Italy. From Ferarra he travelled into 

France, where his stay was short. On his return to Basil be 

took the road that led through Geneva* The celebrated Fa* 

rel was then pastor of the reformed church in that city, and 

professor of divinity in a reformed theological seminary 

which had been established some time before. He invited 

Calvin to unite with him in his labours. After many press* 

ing solicitations, both from Farel and the people, he was 

induced to fix upon this as the place of his residence, and 

consented to participate in the labours of the theological 

school* Through his influence and instruction chiefly, ia 

1536, the year after his arrival, the people of Geneva en* 

tered into a solemn covenant with ,God and one another, to 

abjure the errors of popery, and to adhere firmly to the 

doctrines contained in a confession of faith which eontaiaed 

D 
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the subsUnce of the truths relative to the atonement, and 
the various other truths taught in Calvin's Institutions* 

The reformation in doctrine, did not, at once, reform 
the lives of the Genevans. Farel, and Calvin, who had con- 
sented to unite with him in the pastoral charge of the con- 
g;regation, refused to administer the sacrament to people of 
immoral character* In consequence of this measure, and 
their refusing to submit to an edict of the government of 
Berne, in relation to the sacrament of the supper, an act was 
passed ordering them to depart from Geneva, in 1538. Cal- 
vin retired to Strasburgh, where he was received with ex- 
traordinary marks of respect, and employed as a preacher 
and teacher of divinity. 

The magistrates and people of Geneva soon became sen- 
sible of their error, and invited Calvin to return. At first he 
refused, biit after many pressing solicitations returned, 
and in 1541, fixed on that place as his permanent residence. 
He now enlarged the plan of the theological seminary, and 
coinmenced a course of lectures on divinity, and on the phi« 
losophy of matter and mind. 

. Hie splendour of Calvin^s talents, the extent of his eru- 
dition, and the power of his eloquence and the greatness of 
of his fame, soon attracted young men from every part of 
Europe to the Genevan school. Nearly all the youth who 
heard his lectures, embraced his views of the atonement, of 
the divine decrees, and of other cognate subjects. The ea- 
gerness with which they drunk in his instructions, and dif- 
fiised the scriptural opinions which he taught, can be com- 
pared only to the reception with which the gospel met, as 
preached by the apostles and their immediate successors. 
The Presbyterian form of church government, which was 
adopted in Geneva and the protestant cantons of Switzer- 
land, presented a model of simplicity, and formed a most 
striking contrast to the cumbersome machinery and oppres- 
sion of the pap^l hierarchy. The disciples of the Genevan 
school embraced it, introduced it into other countries, and 
thus^ in some sense, it became a vehicle, in which the doc- 
trines of the atonement were conveyed to distant parts. So 
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trae it this observation, that Presbyterianism in name, has 
scarcely ever been separated from Calvinism. These two, 
connected together, gave a new tone to the ecclesiastical 
and civil constitutions of the nations that compose the great 
family of European states. Even those who did not adopt 
them, were compelled to shape their course in a new direc- 
tion. Some of the harsher features of the popish system of 
doctrine were softened, and their governments, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, were rendered more mild* 

The substance of Calvin's Lectures, together with his 
Institutions, is comprehended in twelve volumes folio* The 
practical influence of the opinions which this wonderful 
man taught, were exhibited in the holiness of his life, and 
in the integrity of his moral deportment. He was most 
punctual ip the performance of religious duty, and a labo- 
rious enquirer after knowledge, almost beyond the example 
of all former ages. He never would accept more than three 
hundred crowns per annum, as a compensation for his nu- 
merous and arduous labours. His enemies have never been 
able to fix upon him the slightest charge of immoralitfr. 
Nearly the whole dt the Roman Catholic and Episcop^ 
churches, have directed against him their heaviest artillery, 
for more than two hundred and fifty years; yes, all the bat- 
teries of error and heresy have been opened upon him; and 
while they have been thus unwillingly bearing testimony 
to the greatness of his mind, they have not dared to charge 
him with any immoral conduct. Joseph Scaliger, who rarely 
praises any man, says, ^^ Calvin was the greatest wit the 
world had ever seen from the days of the apostles.^' Guy 
Peter, a distinguished Roman Catholic,, says, ^* At the age 
of twenty-two, he was the most learned man in Europe." 
The bishop of Valence, a popish clergyman, said of Calvin^ 
that ^^ he watf th0 greatest divine in tBe world.'* Bayle, who 
took great delight in collecting together and exhibiting in 
dark colours, all that ever was said against the ministers of 
Jesus, especially the reformers, asserts that Calvin's enemies 
have never been able to fix a stain upon his moral character. 
When he speaks of Calvin's poverty, the means which be 
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300 crowns, he becomes quite enthusiastic, and challengea 
all antiquity to furnish an example of such noble self-denial, 
of such stern virtue and integrity; and declares that he 
eclipses all that has been said of Grecian and Roman virtue. 
Those who are best acquainted with Bayle's character, will 
know how to appreciate such praise, from such a man* 

I have preferred giving these testimonies of Calvin's 
greatness and goodness, from his enemies, as they are evi* 
dently wrested from them by the stubbornness of well-known 
facts* The estimation in which he has been held by the 
Presbyterian churches on the continent of Europe, in Great 
Britain, and in the United States, is known to all who have 
the slightest acquaintance with the history of the church. 
Hence we are not to wonder, that he, in some measure, 
gave law to Europe, both during his life and after his death. 
The extraordinary reputation which he acquired, wsm pm- 
cured almost solely by his labours on the doctrine of th# 
atonement*^ 

* 

* Many will contend that the burning; of Servetus fixes a stain upon the 
moral character of this great instrument, raised up by the head of the 
cbtirch, to iUtittnite and defend the doctrine of the atonement* After th« 
time which has been employed in the tezt, in deve]o|Hng hit character, it 
vould probably be thought an unpardonable omission, were this subject 
passed over in silence. Those who have been most clamorous against 
Calvin for this act, are the Socinians and the church of England. In such 
«n a^ir, we should suppow the farmer have aa little right to exclaim tm 
any people in the world. We all know the dreadful persecutions which 
the orthodox suffered under the Arian emperors, and that even in modern 
times, their skirts are not clean. The church of England have only to 
look back to the house of Stitart, under whom, through the influence of 
Kpiicopal bishop9, hi^ndreds of Presbyterian dissenters were put to death 
in the most cruel, mapner, for adhering to their religious creed. Nevtr 
did the cruelties of the Roman pontiffs exceed those which the Calvin- 
ists suffered from that house. Such accusations a^ainsj: Calvin, come 
ilom them with peculiar infelidty. It is, however, well known, that the 
liuming of Senretua was the mctof the senate ol Genevai a body as re- 
•pectable both for talents and integrity, as any in Europe of Tts extent. 
That senate thought that the most monstrous blasphemies against the di- 
vinity of Messiah, and almost every other cardinal doctrine of the Chris* 
lian system, merited civil pains. Did the house of Stuart think itself 
justifiable, did the bishops of the English church think tbems^Ives jusU- 
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In 1559 TheodtHre Beta bectme the cotteagiM of ^wu^wf 
m the Genevan schooL This excellent man was born at Ve« 
selai, in Burgundy, June 24th, 1519, the year after the re* 
Ibrmation was commenced by Luther at Wirtcmburgh« Hia 
infancy was spent in Parts, under the care of his untie Ni- 
cholas Beza, who gave the direction of his studies to the 
celebrated Melcbiar Wolmar, by whom he was educated in 
the protestant religion, from the year 1538 to 15S5. He was 
designed by his friends for the profession of the civil law, 
which he studied in the university of Orleans, where he was 
entered at the age of seventeen, after having acquired a 
knowledge of the ancient classics, and the other branches 
of literature taught in the schools of France at that time. 
He continued in the university for three years, and was ad- 
aaitted to the practice of the law at the age of twenty. In 
youth he seems to have had little of the power of religion, 
though well instructed in its doctrines* 

He arrived at Geneva in 1548, where he first became ac« 
quaintedwitb Calvin, and probably with John Knox. The 

fiable in putting to defith the dUtenter9. for decUimtng agAtn«t an earthly 
government, becauae of ita departure from the trutha which it waa ao- 
lexnnly a worn to aupport; and ahatt the same people, without ren<nincin|^ 
what «*aa then done, condemn the aenate of Geneva, and denounce CaU 
via their friend and pastor, for putting to death a raan who attacked the 
king of king^? It waa a maxim univeraal among Chriatiana at that time| 
that aa God once gave commandment to puniah grosa blaaphemera, and 
aa they could not discover that he had ever repealed the law, it was still 
ia force, and magiatratea were bpund to execute it, at tlieir peril. The 8e-> 
nate thought, and thought correctly, that the opinions of Servcttia, bokUjr 
avowed and publicly taught, were grosaly infamous, groaajjy bluaphe- 
mous. If Jeaua Chriat ia God, he who oppoaea this truth, and endeavours 
to propagate his opinions, is aa guiKy aa he who would contend that God 
the eternal father, is a mere man. 'fhoae who declaii^ most againat Cal* 
vin, believe that Chriat ia God. Will they maintain that rebellion agaioat 
Jehovah is leaa criminal than rebellion against an earthly aioaatch}* 

The only ground upon which Calvin ia charged with any degree of pro- 
bability, of having had an active hand in the death of this arch heretic, is 
that one of tibe principal witnesses was a aervant in hia &mily. It ia not 
denied that Cslvin, and ibost of his friends, thought Sarvetua deserved 
punishment, and were wilKng to aid in fumuhing testimony on the triai 
But Calvin waa not pleased with the aeverity of the sentence pronounced 
by tlie civil tribunal, and wished a milder form of death. 
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year following hi was made professor of the Greek lan- 
guage, in the college of Lausanne, which station he filled 
with great reputation for nine years* Here his mind was 
particularly directed to the study of the Christian religioni 
He published several works while in this professorship, and 
among others, one entituled ^' De etema Dei Presdestina- 
tione," on the eternal decrees of God, in which he exhibit- 
ed a lucid view of the doctrine of election and definite* 
atonement, embracing the same views of that subject which 
is contained in the Institutions of Calvin. A reply to this 
work was written and published by Castalio. Beza answered 
him. These and various other theological works, procured 
for him great celebrity. 

The accession of such a man to the school of Calvin was 
highly auspicious. He was in the vigour of life, while Calvin 
was on the decline. His piety was ardent, his zeal for the 
cause of the reformation inextinguishable, and his reputa- 
tion little inferior to* that of ClEilvin. Numerous Arminian 
andTopish writers assailed him. with as much fury as they 
had done Calvin; but the opposition which the Genevan 
professors and school experienced, could not retard its pro- 
gress, or check its growing character. No schpol in Europe 
possessed so much learning, or talents, or piety. Youth of 
every kingdom in £i|rope, were ambitious to have it said 
that they had heard the lectures of Calvin and Beza. Few 
left Geneva without embracing the doctrines relative to the 
atonement, which they taught; and hence they were the 
prevalent opinions in nearly all the reformed churches. 

Beza was a profound politician as well as a great divine. 
Many princes sent for him to give them counsel in difficult 
cases. When the protestant ca\ise was to be defended before 
kings, Beza was the champion. He was invited to attend a 
conference at Paissi, by the young king of Navarre, after- 
wards Henry IV. Here he triumphantly defended the pro- 
testant cause, in the presence of the first of the French no- 
bility, and against the ablest advocates of popery which 
France could furnish. Catherine de Medicis was so charm- 
ed with his learning, eloquence and manners, that she de- 
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tamed him for a considerable time in Prance. Daring the 
civil war which raged at that time, he was in the family of 
the prince of Conde. After Cond£ was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Dreux, he lived with admiral Coligni. By 
these means he had an opportunity of diffusing extensively 
among the French nobility, correct views of the doctrine of 
the atonement, and the nature oC Messiah's mediatorial cha- 
r^acter. The effects of « his stay in France were lasting, and 
highly important. He returned to Geneva in 1563, where his 
divinity school flourished, not only during his life, but for 
more than one hundred years after his death, which happen- 
ed in the year 1600, when he was eighty-one years of age. 

While Beza lectured at Geneva, John Arminius, of the 
United Provinces, attended the theological class. Arminius 
was born at Aud water, in Holland, in 1560. He received his 
education at the college of Marburg, where he was entered 
at the age of fifteen. At that time, his native country was 
sacked by the Spaniards, and nearly all his family put to the 
sword. He lost his father, when very young. From Mar- 
bu»gh he went to Geneva. Bayle, in his Biographical Dic- 
tionary, says, that, while at Geneva, Arminius offended some 
members of the academy, by embracing and teaching the 
philosophy of Ramus, in consequence of which, he was 
compelled to leave the school, and that he retired to Basil. 
Peter Parseus, as quoted by Bayle, says, that *^ he discover- 
ed in him, too great a disposition to refine upon things— 
that Beza advised one of his (Arminius') friends to check 
the subtilty of his genius, as a thing which Satan had made 
use of in several instances, to exclude great persons." The 
opinion which Beza formed of Arminius,. was chiefly from 
a lecture that he read in the academy, where he was permit- 
ted to deliver a course, during the holy-days. He took him- 
self an opportunity to advise Arminius, in relation to this 
character of his mind. *^ Do not engage yourself in vaia 
subtilties," said he, ^^ and if sometimes certain new thoughts 
arise in your mind, approve them not, without having first 
sounded them to the bottom, how pleasing soever they may 
appear at first Mght. Calvin gave me this counsel, and I have 
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found great benefit in it." This advice ought to be most 
deeply impressed on the mind of every student of theology* 
James Grynaeus tells us, that he discovered the same trait 
in the character of Arminius, while at BasiL It would have 
been happy for the church, had he followed the advice which 
Beza gave him. He is the author of those opinions, which 
from his name have been called Arminianism—- opinions 
which have been embraced by millions, and which still con* 
tinue to disturb the repose of the church* 

Before his return to the United Provinces he travelled 
through Italy, and it is said, that at his return he found the 
affections of his friends much cooled towards him. Martin 
Lydius, professor of theology at Leyden, requested him to 
write an answer to a book which had appeared against Beza 
on Predestination. While employed in this work, the subtile 
speculations of the opponent, being well adapted to please 
such a mind as his, induced him to go over to the other side 
of the question, and he came out with an elaborate perform*^ 
ance against Beza. He ransacked all the archives of the 
Pelagian heresy, and filled his book with the substance of 
their contents. In doing this he took the popular side. He 
taught that God had not decreed whatsoever comes to pass, 
but left every thing to the freedom of the human will, which 
he said possessed full power to choose either good or evil—* 
that in order to the former, there is no need of any special aid 
from the Spirit of God, and that by the common operations 
of the Holy Spirit, all men have power given them to believei 
repent, and perform all other good works. He also taaght 
that Christ Jesus was not appointed a Mediator and Re* 
deemer for a particular number of the human family; and 
that he died for all men indiscriminately. All these doctrinea 
flatter the pride of human nature, and give men grounds 
for boasting before God. Hence many pious people, (and 
Arminius himself was probably one,) together with the 
whole multitude of the irreligious world, both carnal pro« 
fessors and those who make no profession, have em* 
braced these errors. All, indeed, since the fall, are bf 
nature Arrainians. Hence his errors^ enforced bjr manf 
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))1au8]ble arguments, and great subtilty of reaaoning, 
spread extensiveljr. Many even in Holland espoused them* 
They were too, more favourable to the Roman Catholic 
church, thatn the doctrines of the Genevan school. The great 
body of the popish clergy had long held doctrines, not sub- 
stantially different from those of Arminius. Those who em- 
braced them among the protestants, rendered themselves 
less obnoxious to the potentates of Europe, who were nearly 
all Romanists, and consequently of the Arminian creed* 
The whole protestant church in the United Provinces was 
soon thrown into a state of agitation. The doctrines of the 
reformation had taken deep root there. The protestants had a 
powerful body of learned and truly orthodox clergy. Their 
theological seminary in Ley den, was in a* highly respectable 
state, and had embraced fally the creed of the Genevan 
school. The state government was protestant. The nature 
of civil liberty, and the rights of men were better under- 
stood in Geneva, in the Swiss cantons, and Holland, than in 
any othet^ countries in Europe at that time. And in these 
states the great truths of Christianity, radiating from the 
doctrine of the atonement as from a common centre, were 
also more clearly understood than in any other part of the 
world. In countries where the christian religion is profess- 
ed, these two'lfenefally go hand in hand. Banish the doc- 
trine of the atonement with the truths which flow from it, 
and you pave the way either for anarchy or despotism. The 
whole of the civil rights of men, indeed, are no more than 
branches of the system of grace, which God has revealed to 
man. Hence when, violent controversies on points of faith 
are agitated, civil commotions are generally excited. It was 
%o in Holland. 

In order to quell these religious disturbances, the head of 
the government resolved to convene a synod of delegates, 
from the churches in the provinces,, and to invite the 
attendance of representatives from all the protestant coun- 
tries in Europe. This synod met at Dort, Nov. 18, 1616. It 
was composed of the most learned and distinguished divines 

of Holland, both of the Arminian and Genevan school. 

£ 
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There w^re present delegsites from Great Britain, Lan* 
daven, Davenant, Vardus, Goadh and Balcanquall; from 
the Low Countries; from Hesse; from the Palatipate; from 
Switzerland; fron)i Genoa; and from the French Belgiq 
pix^vbces- Delegates were appointed by the reformed 
ckurch in France, but they were prevented from attending, 
by the interference of the government* There never was a 
n&ore learned, or enlightened body of divines assembled, 
ttor on a more important occasion* The wisdom, of nearly 
all piiotestant Europe, was collected together, to escpress its 
views relative to ihe doctrine of the atonement, the divine 
decrees, the condition and moral powers of fallen men? 
Afner much preliminary disquasion, aj» to d^ forms of pix>- 
cedure, it wa^ resolved that the parties should be beard at 
lenglh* The argument waf protracted and luminous* After 
the Arminians and the prthodoiK divines had beei| heard at 
^eat lengdi, the deli^gat^ai from otlier churches, 9p well as 
diose from the eqclesia^tical bodiefl of the several provinces, 
were ordered to lay before the synod their opinions ift. wri- 
ting* on the points, in controversy* 

We preseiit an abstract of some of their view;^* 

The following taken, from the proceedings of this, iamons 
synod) is the opinipn of the British divines: 

^* By the apeeial love and intention af both God the Fa* 
ther and of Christ, Messiah laid down his life for the elect, 
that he might procure for them eternal life, and infalliUy 
confer h upon them* Chriat is the Saviour of one body, 
even of the churchy Kph« 5. ^1., therefore, he ^ot only has 
procured salvation for his church, but be acitually puts theia 
in {>Q^session of it* He is the mediator of the new covenant^ 
of which mention is made, Jer. 31. 31. which. he has ratified 
by his death. The blessings promised in this covenant^ are 
pardon of ain and sanctificatioo, through the Spirit, which 
are really the application oS that salvation which he hath 
procured* AU those for whom Jesus died, shall experience 
the efficacy, of his death, for the mortification of sin; and they 
^ ahall become kings and priests unto God.' " 

To the ss^me effect is the atatement exhibited by the dele- 
gates from Transylvania. 
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'^ ThjB absolute will and parpoie of God the Father, in de^ 
Kveripg up his Son to deadi, and of bis Son in enduring it^ 
was that reconailiation with God, and eternal life, might be 
procured for all those who were, from eternity, elected to 
eternal life^ and for those alone» According to this unaltera^ 
ble purpose of the Father and ihe Son, Christ the Mediator 
hae procured remission of sin, reconciliation with God atad 
everlasting life, for the elect alone, who shall be savbd by 
his death on the cross; and this procurement of salvatioo 
and its application are of die same extent*" 

The deputies from the aynod of Belgic Craul, give their 
suffrage to the same doctrines in the following words: 

*^ The price of Redemption, which Christ paid to his Fa» 
ther, is of such dignity and value, that it would have been 
sufficient to have redeemed the whole human race, had it 
been destined by the Father for that purposes bat agreeably 
to the Scriptures, he died for those only who actusdly be<> 
lieve. Such was the will of ' the Father in sending his Son, 
and of the Son in dying." 

^* The death, resurrection and intercession of Christ, as 
well as the blessings which flow from such a reconciliacioo, 
justification, pardoh of sin, sancuication and life eternal, are 
indissolubly connected together. They ought not to be, they 
cannot be separated* Christ was made a {^ropitiatton'for sin^ 
not without fmth, but through faith; nor is there any effect 
jrepresented in the Scriptures as flowing from it, bui to thos^ 
who believe in Chrbt Mid have communion with him." 

The divines from the Palatinate exjiress themselves as 
followis:""** 

^* God the Father set apart Christ to redeem and mnUb 
recoociliadoa for our sins, by the same love, through it hrich 
he destined the elect to everlasting U£e« Chttst died, rosi^ 
again, and he intercedes in Heaven for elect btiievcrs, both 
in their stead and for their good." 

The ddegates from Hesse give their opintott aa follows: 

'< The second proposition^' (of the Armkiians) ^^ #hieh 
asseriSv that Christ, by hb death on the cross, merited reeom- 
ciUatijon and pardon of sin, may lie admitted if understood 
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in a qualified sense. If it be understood to mean that so 
great is the value and dignity of his atonement, that through 
it all might be saved, would they believ'e, we would assent 
to it; for sometimes orthodox divines have used the phrase 
in that sense. But if they mean that he procured actual re-^ 
mission of sin, and restoration to the divine favour, for those 
who shall eternally perish, the propositions ought to be re- 
jected as erroneous. It can by no means be asserted with 
truth, that Christ procured the actual remission, of sin and 
reconciliation, so that by his death all men are reconciled to 
God, are redeemed and have a right to pardon of sin and 
eternal life. All the blessings which he procured, were for 
his sheep, that is for the elect, whom the Father- gave to 
him, to save with an everlasting salvation; to them and not 
to others do the blessings of his purchase belong." 

The Swifts divines say:— -that Christ according to the 
eternal purpose and good pleasure of the Father, procured 
by his death and obedience, remission of sin, reconciliation 
with God, restoration to the divine favour, justification be* 
fore God, salvation or eternal glory, for all the elect and for 
the elect alone, and of the whole*^ world, since he obtained it 
for believers, both under the Old and New Testament, sq 
that he will apply it to those very believers for whom he hath 
procured it. We deny, say they, that according to the eter* 
nal purpose of the Father, or his pwn, Christ Jesus, hath 
procured salvation indiscriminately for all men as fallen sin* 
ners-— We deny that the death of Christ and its fruits can be 
separated, so that his death was in the room of more than 
those who are embraced in his resurrection, and intercession. 
We have learned from the Holy Scriptures, that he was raided 
for the justification of those for whose offences he was de- 
livered, that he Opens for them a way into the heavenly sanc-^ 
tuar}^, and that ^^ he ever liveth to make intercessioft for 
them." 

The divines from the Seven United Provinces, from the 
Netherlands, from Nassau, and from Geneva, all exhibit 
substantially the same view of these important subjects. We 
should be astonished that all the reformed divines, fcom 
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Gouotries so wixlely separated from each other, speaking dif* 
ferent languages, and raised under different forms of go* 
vemmentf of different manners, should so admirably harmo* 
nize, were it not that they all driew their doctrines from the 
same fountain of divine truth* 

These views were exhibited to the synod; in relation to a 
paper presented by the disciples of Arminius, in which they 
assert that Christ died for all men indiscriminately, that 
that there were none eternally elected to everlasting life, by 
an unchangeable decree, that Christ died for all, without 
any definitive object. There never has been so general an 
expression of the opinions of the protestant churches on the 
doctrine of the atonement since the commencement of 
the reformation. The ultimate decision of the synod, was 
substantially the same with that delivered by the delegates 
from the various protestant churches which were there re* 
presented. The Arminian doctrines were condemned as er- 
roneous. They drew up ^remonstrance against this decision. 
•Hence they were called Remonstrants, and after the close of 
the synod, became exceedingly clamorous, complaining 
that they had been treated unfairly in not being permitted to 
exhibit an ample view of the ground which they occupied. 
The doctrines of Arminius had taken deep root, they were 
too well adapted to flatter human depravity, and to Urn 
opinions of the catholic church, to be eradicated by the deci- 
sions of the synod of Dort. If we are to credit the historians 
of that time, they spread more rapidly after the synod than 
they had. done before* Nearly all the protestant churches 
were more or less affected by them* They found their 
way into France, and in the end produced the most deplora- 
ble consequences. We now invite the reader's attention to 
France. 

Very soon after the commencement of the reformation in 
Germany, the eyes of a few people in that kingdom were 
opened to the truth. The Old and New Testaments were 
translated from the original Greek and Hebrew, into the 
French language by Oliveton, Calvin's uncle. So great was 
his assiduity that he completed the work in one year from its 
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cotmnenceineiit* Vatablus, regius professor of Hebrew, hAd 
prevailed upon Clement Marot to translate fifty of thi 
psalms of David. The remainder were translated by Theo^ 
dore Beza* The use of the psalms in divine worship, instead 
of the light trash composed by mere men, which had before 
l>een chaunted by popish worshippers, must have had a 
happy effect in opening the eyes of many to the true way of 
salvation. The effects of translatbg the Scriptures into the 
vernacular languages of Europe, were always, to teach many 
to abandon every reliance upon the absolution of the priests, 
the penances and remonstrances of the Church of Rome, to 
which they had formerly resorted for quieting their consci^ 
cnce, and to fly to the atoning sacrifice of Christ Jesus for 
the pardon of their sins. 

Previously to the establishment of the Genevan school, 
little more progress had been made by the reformation in 
France, than what was just sufficient to provoke persecu- 
tion, by which, as we have before stated, Calvin was com* 
pelled to fly from his native country. In no country on the 
continent, except Holland and the Swiss Cantons, did the 
Genevan school produce a more powerful effect, than in 
France* This might be partly owing to its contiguity, and 
partly to the circumstance that both Calvin and Beza were 
natives of France and received their education there. There 
were their friends, and the greater number of their corres* 
pondents. Their theological works were immediately trans- 
lated into French, and circulated extensively through the 
kingdom. Their lectures were carried into France, became 
generally known, and the doctrines which they taught 
were embraced by thousands of all ranks. The youth, 
who among the reformers, consecrated themselves to the 
gospel ministry, were ambitious to hear the lectures of the 
Genevan professors, and profit by their insjtructions. 

Ten years after the arrival of Be2a at Geneva, the first 
general synod of the reformed church was held at Paris, and 
was a large, learned, and pious body, zealously attached to 
the cause of reformation. At this synod a Confession of 
Faith for the Gallic reformed church was presented and ex- 
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afOiaad* It consisted of forty articles^ wUch are well arraag* 
ti^ and generally exhibit correct and lucid views of the 
christian system* 

In the fifth article they adopt unequivocally the Athana*' 
sian creed, give their own views to the same effect of the 
doctrine of the trinity, and condemn the heresies against 
which Athapaijus, Hilary, Cyril, and Ambrose wrote. In 
the eighth article they say;— «^^ We deny that God is the au* 
thor of sin, or that the blame of things done amiss, can be 
laid upon him*" The ninth article treats of the dopravity of 
human nature, concerning which we have these words:—* 
^^His," man's, ^^ nature has become altogether defiled, and 
being blind in his understanding, and corrupt in hb heart, he 
bath utterly lost the integrity in which he was created." In 
article tenth, they apeak to the same effect* ^ We believe,'* 
say they^ ^^ that all the offspring of Adam are affected widi 
the conjbagion of original sin:" and in the next article they 
go on to say, ^^ we believe that this stain of original sin is^ 
;^sia indeed; for it hath that sfiischievous power in it, to con« 
^ demn. all maplund, even infaots that are unborn*" The ' 
twelfth so^tkle treats of the delivery which God has pro<- 
v.ided, to rescue his people from thiseviU ^^WebeUeve^^ 
they say» ^^ that qui of this general corruption and ooadem* 
nation, into which all men^are plunged, God doth, deliver 
theiki whom he hath in his eternal and unehapgeable counsel 
cboaen of his^n^ere goodness and mercy,, through our Lord 
Jesus. Cbriat,.without any consideration of their good works^ 
leaving the rest in. their sins and damnable estate*" The 
fpltewiDg article speaks of the person, who wrought out 
this salvation, iq the following words:-^^^ We believe Jesus 
Christy being the wisdom.an4 eternal Son of God the Father, 
took upon him our nature, so that he is in one person, God 
and man." 

The confession, which contains these views of the origin- 
al depravity of human nature, rendering an atonement ne- 
cessary, of the atonement iuelf, aad of the person who made 
it, waa written by John Calvin, and published by order of the 
reformed church in France, in 1556; but its solemn and final 
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.fUtificatioQ did not take place until the year 157*1, at Ro« 
chelae, where a general synod was held that year. Beza pre- 
sided in this synod, which was truly a venerable and illus- 
trious body, and honoured with the presence of many per- 
sons of great distinction. At this ratification it was made a 
term of communion, by unanimous consent and with the 
full approbation of the protcstant princes of the kingdom. It 
bad been before its adoption, shown to Francis II. and to 
Louis IX. The act of ratification was signed by Jane, queen 
of Navarre, Henry, prince of Berne, Henry de Bourbon, 
prince of Conde, Louis, count of Nassau, and Sir Gasper 
de CoUigne, high admiral of France. Thus ratified it was 
ordered that it should be read at the opening of every 
general synod, by which excellent regulation it was hoped 
that the ministers, who attended those synods, would have 
the system of doctrine continually before them in all their 
proceedings. The condition of the reformed church at that 
period, was in a high degree flourishing, and its increase 
had been surprisingly rapid. There were two thousand odcl 
hundred and fifty organized congregations, in many of 
which there were no less than six ministers, constantly em- 
jdoyed in the performance of parochial duties, as was the 
case in that of Orleans, which had seven thousand commu- 
nicants. Such was their number, their power, their wealth, 
their activity, and so many princes and princesses of high 
rank were there, who espoused the cause of the reformers, 
that the government though popish, of d high tone and abso- 
lutely despotic, was compelled to respect them. 

Henry, prince of Navarre, was a protestant, and his in- 
fluence and powers were at first, all exerted to promote the 
views of the reformers. He attended at the synods, and 
gave them his countenance. Upon the death of the king, he 
by the laws of hereditary succession had a right to the 
crown, but by the constitution of the empire, it was impos- 
sible for him; or, more cortecdy, because the great majority 
of the nobility and great families were Roman catholics, it 
was impossible for him to ascend the throne, unless he pro- 
fessed the Roman catholic religion, on which condition the 
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orovm was offered hinf . He waa aot to devout and firaa 9 
protestant aa not to be tempted by the offer of a kinsdoon* 
The dake of Sully advised him to comply with the terma 
offered; he followed the advice, renounced the protestant n« 
KgioD, made a profession of the popish, and was elevated to 
the throne* This event took place in 1588t seventei^o yeara 
after Henry attended the synod of Rochelle. Sully his prima 
minister, who like his master, was a mere nominal profes* 
aor, still continued attached to the protestant churchy an4 
was an instrument in the hand of the great Redeemer^ 
of promoting its interests* In 1598, an edict waa issued 
from Nantz, in Ldwer I«anguedoc, by Henry ly* securing 
to the protestant church in France thjs free exercise of their 
religion, and allowing them to occupy many important sta* 
lions under the crown-^an edict which for about one hun<* 
dred years was a shield to the friends of truths against the 
jBathofic and bigoted successors of that great prince. Such 
was the power and weight of the protestants, that, during tha 
reign of Henry, who was their friend as far as consiste4 
with his own ambitious views, and during the reign of hia 
immediate successors, the crown would not have been aUa 
to crush them, even had the attempt been made. 

From the bosom of the church itself proceeded its ow«l 
ruin. The elevation of Henry to the throne of France, and tha 
worldly spirit of the duke of Sully, opening the way for 
a union of distinguished protestants with catholics in the 
administration of the public affairs of the nation, a disposi- 
tion to flatter and accommodate the king, for the favours 
which he bestowed upon them, and the profpund policy of 
catholic statesmen, soon caused a relaxation among tha 
friendsof truth, of which the first evidence recorded in his to* 
ry, was given about the year 1595. A plan had been formed 
to unite the popish and protestant churches. It originated 
with four protestant ministers, Rotan, Marias, Secres, and 
Cayer, of whom the two latter became Roman catholics* 
Rotan was appointed to appear before the king in a disputa 
against the leading doctrines of the catholics, and to betray 

the cause of the reformers; but he did not attend, and Be* 

F 
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mud of Mantauben, appeared in his place, and in a most in* 
umphant manner, vindicated the protestant opinions in rela- 
tion to the inefficacy of all other means of salvation than the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ Jesus. But the zeal of the re- 
formers was cooling, and error was creeping abroad among 
their churches, and finding its way into their theological 
schools. , 

A minister of very considerable talents and professor at 
Herbome, Piscator, was cited to appear before the gene* 
ral synod of Gap, in 1603, and answer to charges brbught 
against him in relation to some errors which he had written 
and taught on the atonement, such as, ^^ that the active obe-/ 
dience of Christ Jesus, or his obedience tu the precepts of 
the divine law, forms no part of th^ sinner's justifying righte- 
ousness before God; that the sufferings of Christ in his life 
and at his death were all that be did in the room of the sin- 
ner; that on account of these sufferings our sins are par- 
doned; but it must be on the footing of our own personal 
holiness that we gain admission to Heaven.*' The synod de- 
nounced those errors as of a dangerous nature and of alarm- 
ing magnitude, and instructed the subordinate synods to de- 
pose all their members who should embrace and obstinately 
maintun them; and provided Piscator would not publicly 
renounce them they appointed two of their members, Soh- 
nis and Ferrier, to write an answer to them* They also 
wrote to the universities of England, Scotland, Leyden, 
Heidelburg, Bazil, and Herborne, to unite with them in the 
condemnation of these errors. Regnault, pastor of the 
church at Bordeaux, was appointed to. report the decrees of 
the synod to Piscator. Sohnis addressed himself to the task 
assigned him by the synod, and completed his answer to the 
Piscatorian errors before the meeting of the general synod 
ofRochelle in 1607. 

In this synod, the subject was again discussed, and some 
errors in relation to repentance, which Piscator was said to 
have taught. The professor sent letters to the synod, written 
iff a very gentle and conciliatory style, containing explana- 
tions, palliations and vindications of the doctrines wh^h he 
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had embriced «nd ttught* Oo the subject of repeaiance, the 
synod express their approbation of the explanations which 
be had given, and reiterate their disapprobation of his 
views, respecting the active obedience of Christ* Their 
tone, however, is lowered in a very remarkabk osanner. 
Felix Hoguet) a minister of the gospel in Dauphiny, had 
written and published in Geneva an answer to Piscator^i 
writings, in which he acted contrary to a standing decree of 
the general synod— that no minister should publish a hooky 
without the consent of the consistory or presbytery to which 
he belonged, a license which Huguet had not obtained 
from the consistory of Dauphiny. The synod declare that 
*^ he incurred a grievous censure," and say, with great em* 
phasis, that the book of Piscator against which Huguet 
wrote, had not been published, and applaud the conduct of 
the magistrates of Geneva, in endeavoring to suppress his 
book. They also express high approbation of the style of 
Piacator's letters, in explanation of his views. Sohnis pre* 
aented to the synod his reply, which was approved as ortho* 
dox, but he was not allowed to publish it, *^ least," as they 
aay, ^ the peace of the church should be disturbed." In idl 
these proceedings, we discover, that during the four years, 
which had elapsed since the meeting of the synod of Gap, 
the tone of the orthodox in the Gallic church, had suffered 
a most inauspicious relaxation. What was the cause? We 
have hinted at it before. The duke of Sully, the duke de 
Bouillon, the king's sister, and many other illustrious per* 
aonages of the protestant faith, formed a part of Henr3r*a 
court, where the catholic religion prevailed; and their 
attachment to the unbending course which was held by C^ 
vin, Beza, and their immediate successors, was greatly 
weakened. Accommodation was becoming the fashion of 
the times, the warmth of opposition to the catholic errors 
had greatly cooled, and this coolness began to manifest 
itself in all the acts of discipline, which related to the 
errors that were making inroads upon the church. The 
protestant nobility had political projects, for the attainment 
of which, the preservation of harmony and the appearance 
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of ttrengtb must be preserved^ thou|^ at the egqNnise ^ 
trttth; To these views, the protestant ministers, as they have 
too oJFten done in other instances, permitted themselves tb 
become subservient. The very great favour shown to Pisca^ 
tor on (his occasion, was owing, at least in part, to the inter'- 
feience of the earl of Nassau, who wrote warmly in his 
favoar to Regnault The synod was presented with the 
fearPs letters* in which he promises to prevent Pi^cator's no- 
tions from spreading, ^* provided he receive no provocation 
from any pubKc writings**' This was intended to prevent the 
hook written by Sohnis, from appearing before the weirld^ 
with the sanction of the synod, and it had the desired efect« 
A vote of thanks to the Earl was passed, *^ for his pious ifi« 
tentions," and a promise made that no provocation should 
be given. Thus the cause of truth was betrayed, as an apo- 
logy for which, they caused that Cotifession of Faith, which 
they were trampling underfoot, to be read over, and it wai 
unanimously approved and sworn to by the deputies* That 
the spirit whibh prevailed in this synod has not been misuni^ 
derstood appears from their proceedings in relation to an intU 
mation given by the king, that the publication of that article 
in the confession^ in which the pope is called Antichrist^ 
Woidd be highly offensive to him. The s3niod pusillaniraously 
decreed, in a conditional manner, that the obnoxious article 
should not be printed, and that his majesty should be 
humbly intreated to prevent any dne from being injured for 
what had been done in relation to this affair. Thus we see 
the protestant church in t^rance rapidly sinking into a state 
of general debility. Still it contained a great body of leam<> 
tsd, illustrious, pious and faithful divines, among whom may 
be named as the mo^t distinguished Peter de Moulin, better 
known by the name of Molinseus. This great and good man 
saw, in its full extent^ the evil which threatened the church, 
and employed his utmost efforts to avert it. He undler- 
took to answer the errors which were spreading from the 
University of Herbome, in which work he employed foCir 
years. It was written in Latin, and the manuscripts were 
laid before the synod of Privas, which appointed a com- 
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Vattitt to examine thett, and thejr weie tironottoeed ortho- 
dox, and their author thanked for his labours in defence of 
the trnth; but^ least the repose of tht chureh should be dis- 
turbed, he was prohibited from publishing them. 

At the synod of Vitr^, 1617, Sohnis was permitted to 
publish the mannseripts, which ten yeari before he had pre- 
sented to the synod of Bochetlet but the eril had then be» 
come too extensive, and too deeply rooted, to be aflected^by 
the publieatioti. About this time measures were put in train 
by the prince of Orange^ for calling the synod of Dort; and 
letters were sent to the reformed church in France, inviting 
th« attendance of commissioners, who were appointed. The 
deputies were Chamier, Du. Moulin, and Chave, among the 
Itiost distinguished French divines. They had commenced 
their jourtiey to Holland, but were recalled by an arret of 
Louis XIII, the son of H^iry IV. Thus we discover how 
unsatisfactory t\it Calvinistic views of election, definise 
atonement, Sec. aire to the Roman catholics, and that the Ar- 
minlan system was, at that time, considered by them in a 
friendly li{^, and as deserving protection. 

Notwithstanding At coldness, which was creeping into 
the reformed church in France, the great body of their di- 
vines, and of th^ people, were orthodox in their principlesi 
and th^y were stilt wkltng to hazard something with the 
government in expressing their opinions. This was done at 
the syiiod of Ales, the first general synod that met in 
Prance after the synod of Dort. It was assembled in 1620, 
and not only expressed its entire approbation of the decrees 
of that body of illustrious divines, but adopted diem in the 
most unequivocal manner; and every member bound him« 
self by solemn oath, to support them to the utmost of his 
power. The expression of a belief in diem was made a term of 
ectleslastieal communion, and the candidates for the mi- 
nistry, tlie principds and professors of the universities and 
theological schools, and all the elders of the church, were 
ordered to express mi oath their approbation of them, and 
their resolution to support and maintain them to the end of 
their Uves% The civil magistrates of the Netherlands are 
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bi^iy apidftttded fortbeir vigilance^ und their efforts to pre* 
vent or banish what the synod dehominates, ^^ heresies in 
die articles of predestination and its dependencies." It does 
not appear thati in the adoption of these measures, there 
•was one dissenting voice, either in the synod or in the re* 
formed church in France. The first person who subscribed 
the oath was the celebrated Du Moulin. 

*AU these measures, however, were not sufficient to guard 
the Chnrch, against inroads from the Arminian errors, which 
like noxious effluvia spread their sickening influence over 
all the Reformed Churches in Europe* The whole of the 
Lutheran Church was soon tainted, and the Gallic was 
not exempt. Mr. John Cameron, Bishop'of Norwich, ori* 
(finally a Scottish clergyman, had been settled, before the 
synod of AleZvin ^ congregation at Boutdeaux, and thence 
transfered to the divinity professorship at Saumur. Cameron 
was an eloquent and popular man, who had a taledt of re* 
commending himself tO' those with whom^ he became ac- 
'^luainted. At this synod a petition was presented from bis 
former charge at Bourdeaux,' requesting his restoration to 
thcfm, and also one from the College of Saumur, for his 
continuance in the Theological chair. The latter was fortified 
by a recommendatory letter from lord du Plessis Marley, 
and prevailed, as the synod continued him one year longer 
in the professorship. This man was destined to be instru- 
mental in< preparing the way for destroying the interests of 
Reformation in France. He had embraced and taught in 
the divinity school, the opinion, that there are several kinds 
of election: that some men are elected to faith, who are 
not peremptorily elected to everlasting salvation; and also 
some views relative to the extent of the atonement, which 
were nearly related to those of Arminius. What these were 
will probably^ be ascertained with' more precision, from the 
creed of the professor who succeeded him in the theological 
chair at Saumur. This was Moses Amyraut, who was bom 
at Bourguil, a small town of Turaine, in September, 1596* 
He was destined for the practice of the law, which he read 
at Poitiers, prosecuting his studies with extraordinary assi- 
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citiity. The reftding of Calvin's lostitatea, tnd the penuMioUft 
of his friends, especially of the pastor of the Reformed churcli 
at Saumur, indueed him to relinquish the profession of the 
law, and engage in that of divinity. He entered himself aa 
a student under Cameron. The semi-arminian views of his 
teacher he adopted, and entered into them with a aeal which 
in him was constitutional. He was setded in the pastoral 
charge of a congregation at St. Aignon, in 16S6) but on the 
removal of the Rev. Dr. Daille, pastor of the reformed 
Church at Saumur, to Charenton, Mr. Amj^raut was invited 
to take his charge at the former place, and accepted the 
invitation. In 1653 he was inaugurated into the professor^ 
ship of theology, in the college, in which he was associated 
with two of the most distinguished scholars in France, 
Lewis Cappell, and Joshua de la Place. Amyraut was 
himself a man of great industry, and no ordinary share 
of learning; his manners were courdy in a high degree and 
his eloquence persuasive. Three such men were sufficient to 
give celebrity to any literary institution and to make it flott« 
rish. No school in France, under the direction of the re«* 
formed church, was kt this time so powerful as the university 
of Saumur, and the character of the^hree professors now 
associated in it, increased greatly its reputation. In addition 
his learning, Amyraut had cultivated, successfully, the 
favour of the great, and soon extended his fame beyond that 
of all his predecessors. He espoused and taught, to the nu- 
merous youths who crouded his school, all the doctrines 
which he had imbibed from his master, and probably extend- 
ed further his inroads upon the system of reformed truth. 
He taught boldly that Christ had died equally for all men, 
that from eternity God willed the salvation of the whole 
human race, under the condition of faith; but had, at the 
same time, decreed that he would bestow faith upon those 
only who should be saved. Thus we see, that within thirty- 
three years after the death of Arminius, one half at least of 
his errors are introduced among the reformers of France, 
under the mdst powerful patronage, and pressed with ex** 
traordinary eloquence uid much learning, upon the youth 
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who were prosecuting their theological Mudies at this seitii- 
aaiy* To embrace these doctrines and preach them, were 
comparatively easy. They were much less obnoxious to the 
Roman Catholic- bishops, noblemen and princes^ than those 
of the Genevan school, introduced into the French reformed 
confession of faidu That Cameron hintself was swayr 
ed by these motives, to a certain extent, ia highly pro* 
bable, nay almost certain; andyouth'at all times, before they 
are fully confirmed in Uie way of truth and holiness, are too 
ready to adopt that system which will afford them an oppdr? 
tunity of accommodating the world, especially the jB;reat« The 
jsardinals who were the prime ministers of the king of France, 
used every effort and every artifice, that ingenuity could 
devise, and their influence effect, to ovjerawe and crush the 
protestants, or to allure them from their duty* The edict of 
Nantz,, which was then esteemed sacred, tied up their hands 
from persecution; besides, it would have been a hazardous 
experiment to attack in this way, so powerful a body* In these 
circumstances, what course would 4uch profound politicians 
tis Richlieu and Mazarin be likely to adopt? Address themT 
selves, certainly, to the heads of the protestaQt .church, in 
the way of flattery and seduction; especially to the theolo- 
gical professors. This course precisely, we find them pur- 
suing. They knew, as well as we know, that the doctrines of 
Arminius, which Cameron had embraced and taught at Saur 
mur, were different from those taught by the early reformers 
and that they approximated to popery. They early discovered 
the talents, growing reputation, and influence of Amyraut 
^d his associates, Cappell and La Place. They knew that 
this school must produce a powerful effect on the state and 
affairs of the protestant church in France, and that the 
cause of reformation must make rapid progress, when pro* 
moted by a combination of such learning and eloquence. Tq 
Amyraut, therefore, they determined to address themselves. 
The year after his inauguration into the professorship, yifc 
0od Amyraut dining with the archbishop of Chartres, a 
person high in the friendship and confidence of the mimstef, 
cardinal Kichlieu, at whose suggestion the invitation is sup* 
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pbsed to have been given* A French catholic noUeman of 
ekvated rank, was one of the party. After dinner the 
sabject of religion was introduced^ by the nobleman, who 
charged the protestants with teaching harsh things on thft 
subject of predestination, and a slight controversy ensued* 
Amyraut was, no doubt, inclined to soften some of chose 
features of the Calvinistic system, which were thought to be 
harsh, and said precisely such things as the cardinal, the 
bishop, and his noble friend anticipated. On the following 
day, as the professor returned to Saumur, he called by invi* 
tation, at the house of the nobleman, with whom be had 
dined at the bishop's; and afterwards said that ** he found 
the noble personage well affected towards the protestani 
religion." He, however, ventured to express some doubts of 
Calvin's views relative to the divine decrees, the extent of 
the atonement, &c. These scruples Aroyrant endeavoured to 
remove and promised to write a book, containing such vie w« 
as he bad exhibited on that day, and the preceding, with 
which the gentleman was much pleased* In the following 
year 1634, the book appeared, — 9l book which set the whol^ 
prptestant Church of France on flame* A large body of the 
reformed clergy, especially those beyond the river Loire, 
considered the doctrines which he taught relative to coadi* 
tional predestination, and indefinite atonement, as at war 
with the standard of the Gallic reformed Churchy and of 
the doctrines of the Genevan school, all which they believed 
to be founded on the Holy Scriptures* A chfirge was brought 
against him, by Du Moulin, of violating the decrees of 
the synod of Dort, and those of the general synod of Alez, 
respecting them. No man stood highei^ among the ministers 
of the reformed Church than Du Moulin, and he adhered^ 
as we have before seen, firmly, to the doctrines taught in 
their Confession of Faith. The synod, before which those 
charges %vere exhibited, met at Charentoninl65r* All the 
divines from the south of the Loire were instructed, by their 
respective presbyteries, to use their influence, to have the cen* 
sures of the Church inflicted upon Am3rraut; and many con- 
tended that if he would not abandon his errors, he should bsi 
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degraded from.his mmtsterial office, and from the professor's 
chain Bayle in bis Biographical Dictionary, represents all 
thit opposition, as proceeding from the infiuence of Da 
Moulin. But if the views of those divines were not the 
same with those of their confession of Faith, and of Calvin, 
why should the innovations of Amyraut have alarmed them? 
Were the assertion of Bayle true it would be highly ho- 
norable to that illustrious divine. No censure, however, was 
inflicted on the innovator. It was now more than seventeen 
years, since Cameron had begun to teach the doctrines of 
hypothetical decrees and general atonement, and four years 
since Amyraut from the same chair, had been employed in dis- 
seminating the same opinions among the students who were 
educating for the ministry at Saumur. Great numbers of 
the young clergy had embraced, and openly taught them, 
while doubtless, many who would not risk the teaching of 
them publicly, were secretly welt disposed to them. Amy- 
raut possessed very great popularity, and the ruling powers 
were friendly to him. On all these accounts, the interests of 
truth were compromitted. He was indeed enjoined by the 
synod not to disturb the repose of the church, with his 
tfibvel opinions, and with this injunction he promised to 
comply*-4)Ut his promise he did not fulfil. To preserve the 
^eake of the church also, as they said, the opposers of the 
kypothesi^y as Amyraut's view of the Christian system was 
Called, were ordered not to write against him. A strange 
ii^anction truly, prohibiting the ministers of the church 
Irom defending thfe doctrines embodied in their standard, 
which Ihey were all sworn to maintain! 

At the synod of Charenton, which met 1645^, Amyraut 
Hw charged with having violated the injunction of silence, 
as to the disputed points; to which he replied, that he re- 
eehred provocation from the attacks of his opponents, which 
he thought himself bound to repel. The synod passed an 
act of *^ holy amnesty" as they csdled it, by which all that 
kad passed, was to be buried inQblivion, and both Amy- 
rwt and his antagonists were ordered not to touch in public 
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the disputed points* There was a prtviUge, hoirtver« 
granted to the professor, provided he could obtain the con« 
sent of the synod of Anjou, to answer those foreign diviaea 
who had written against his hypothesis* This was designed 
to give him an opportunity of replying to Rivetus, Dea 
Marets, and Spanheim, divines of Holland^ who had em* 
barked in thecqntroversy against him with a noble zeal, and 
with very great ability. The two former had been originally 
French divines, but owing to their, attachment to the truth, 
and their boldness in defending it, they had fallen under tha 
displeasure of the government, and had retired to the Low 
Countries. Spanheim was his principal aotagonist, and the 
synod of Anjou gave Amyraut the privilege of replying 
to him. Thus by a strange kind of indecision and lenity, tha 
controversy was permitted to rage in all its fury^ while it 
was nominally prohibited. Amyraut, however, had greatly 
the advantage of his antagonists in point of effect. His 
answers to Spanheim and the other Holland divines, were 
published in the French language, extensively circulated 
isnd read, while the wbrks of his opponents were written ia 
a language unknown, except to the learned, they had compft* 
ratively few personal friends, and hence but few could, or 
would read dieir works. As to the affairs of the church in 
France, it amounted to nearly the same thing, as if they 
had given Amyraut full privilege to write and publish his opi* 
nions, while the friends of truth were prohibited from enters 
ing the lists with him. From all these considerations, however 
irresistible the reasonings of the Holland divines might be, 
they could produce but little effect in France, and their 
power in checking the torrent of error, which was over- 
flowing the reformed church there, and undermining the 
foundations of the whole fabric, which had been erected 
with great labour, was almost nothing. 

The chief work of Spanheim, in this controversy, was his 
Vidicse Vindiciarum, which was edited by his son after his 
death, with a preface written by Rivetus* It probably con- 
tains the substance of all that was written against the Amy- 
raldists, as the disciples of Amyraut have been called. It ia 
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« work of great labour, and replete with solid 9lf;ament and 
•ound criticism. Both Amyraut and the Holland divines 
permitted a considerable degree of feeling and warmth of 
passion to enter into the controversy. It is evident that 
Spanheim, and the other orthodox divines who were his 
coadjutors, considered the best interests of the reformed 
diurch, and the beautiful harmony of the Christian system, 
put in jeopardy by the doctrines of the Salmurensian divines. 
Spanheim, in the posthumous work alluded to, reasons from 
a great variety of topics against the doctrine of hypothetical 
decrees, and general, indefinite atonement* He argues in 
fevour of absolute election and definite atonement from the 
particularity of the first promise, made to our fallen ances- 
tors in the garden of Eden; and the contrast between the 
teed of the woman and the seed of the serpent; and from its 
particular fulfilment in his posterity, as in the families of 
Noah, Abraham, and Israel; from the limited economy 
of the gospel under the Old Testament dispensation, as 
confined to the Jewish nation; from the nature of tht; sacri- 
fices, as indicating a substitution, precisely in the room of 
sinners; from the divine justice demanding the acquittal of 
all those for whom the price of redemption was paid; from 
the mediatory character, as the representative and surety of 
his spiritual seed; from the situation of the millions of the 
human family who were actually suffering the effects of the 
wrath of God in the mansions of everlasting misery, at the 
very time when Messiah was offering up to his Father the 
atoning sacrifice, and hence could receive by it no benefit; 
and from the unchangeableness of the divine character, who 
cannot will that man shall be saved, and yet not bestow 
upon him that faith which is his own gift, and without which 
the sinner must inevitably perish. From all these and vari- 
ous topics of argumentation, with a very extensive and 
> minute examination and collation of scripture texts, he 
'\'k* reasons that God did not, that he could not, upon the scrip- 

tural plan, destine Christ to be the redeemer of any but 
those who shall be actually saved. He charges his adversary 
with giving false views of the character of God; with mis^ 
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taking the nature of the Christian system; ind with exhibit* 
iogf false views of the nature of the gospel. He meets and 
overturns all the objections which^ with great subtilty of 
reasoning, extensive and prodigious learning, had been col* 
lected by his antagonist. He certainly triumphs in the judg- 
ment of every impartial reader who attends with care to the 
Controversy. 

The Gallic synod, however, had opened the floodgates of 
error, and no efforts of a foreign individual could arrest the 
torrent, or retard its course. It spread over France with 
astonishing rapidity. The friends of orthodoxy, alarmed al 
the mischief which, too late, they perceived had been done, 
fled in dismay from the overwhelming deluge that poured 
in upon them. Those who embraced the hypothesis vainly 
fancied that they had found out a means to heal all the 
divisions which had rent the church from the commence- 
ment df the reformation. They thought that the Arminians, 
at least, could cordially unite with them; and they even ex* 
tended their views to the Roman catholics. For thi^ pur- 
pose, they courted the reigning catholic princes, who were 
lying in wait and plotting against them to their destruc** 
tion. Amyraut preached with great vehemence the doctrine 
of passive obedience; the divine right of kings; and non-re* 
sistance; and was warmly supported by those who espoused 
the hypothesis. Thus, while the Amyraldisto were breaking 
down the fair fabric of truth, which their fathers had 
erected, they were actively employed in giving their power 
to the beast, and endeavouring to support one of those 
thrones of iniquity with which God has declared that ^ he 
will have no fellowship.*' 

Still, a majority of the ministers were sound in the faith. 
Their practical errors were a relaxation of discipline and 
a spirit of accommodation, which induced them to pass, 
widiout censure, those who from the pulpit and the press, 
violated the canons of their church and their own solemn 
oaths, sworn at their ordination to the ministry. Though 
in compliance with a mandate from the king, a general sy* 
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imposed upon those who were entering on the ministry, and 
had permitted Amyraut and his coadjutors to escape without 
censure, yet they often expressed the most decided disap- 
probation of these novel tenets. 

Under the head of errors rejected, we have this strong 
reprobation of their opinions. *^ Those who teach that God's 
election to eternal life, is of divers kind^, the one genera} and 
indefinite, the other definite and particular, and this again 
is incomplete and revocable, not peremptory but conditi- 
onal, or else complete and unchangeable, peremptory, or 
absolute; item, that {there is an election to faith, and another 
unto life and salvation, so that election unto justifying faith, 
may be without a peremptory election to salyation-— these 
are nothing else but the inventions of brain sick men." 

The general synod of Alen(on received a letter from the 
church of Geneva, signed on behalf of the whole, by Tron- 
chien, Diodate, Chabray, Prevost and Paulient. It warns 
them, in very strong terms, to beware of the errors, which 
had been introduced at Saumur, and advises the Gallic 
church, ** to grub them up by the roots." This advice is en- 
forcedby agreat variety of considerations, but chiefly from the 
situation in which the church was then placed. A work written 
by Rivetus on the same subject, and containing an elaborate 
refutation of the Salmurensian errors, was received, by the 
same synod, accompanied by very strong recommendations 
from many of the most distinguished Protestant divines of 
that age, among whom we find the names of Polyandcr, 
Wallaeus, Thysius, Triglandius, Bogerman, Sertaurius, Ma- 
jorinus, Altingius and Francis Gomar. 

Du Moulin also wrote to this synod a very spirited, 
and .eloquent letter, which reprobates in strong terms the 
policy of permitting these noxious subtilties to spread abroad 
in the church. Some have said that the doctrines in question, 
were the same in reality with those of Calvin and the Ge-? 
nevan school generally. Let us hear what Du Moulm,<who 
had the very best opportunities of information on this sub-^ 
ject, thought respecting it. In his letter to the sjmod of 
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Akii(OD» fae says, ^tot ow any one deny but thnt one third 
part at least of Cameron's works, is spent in tiie confatation 
of CalvLn, Beza, and the rest of our re&rmtng doctorsy— 
yet, notwithstanding these blemishes, I cannot find in him 
that doctrine which is now vented by those, who boast 
themselves to be his disciples and followers, and cover 
themselves with the shield of his authority. I cannot find 
where he saith that the distinct knowledge of Jesns Christ 
is not necessary to s^vation, nor that he saith that Jesus 
Christ died equally, and alike for all men; nor doth he teach 
that the reprobates may be saved if they will, or that God 
hath counsels and decrees that may be frustrated, and shall 
never obtain their effect; nor farther, can I find where he 
saifth that God hath taken away from (all) men their natural 
impotency to believe and convert themselves to him; nor 
that he redaceth the regenerating spirit to a mere suasion.'' 
Such is a sufaimary of the Salmnrehsian errors, by a man 
who lived at the time when they were broached; and also 
the views which he had as to their opposition to the doc* 
trines of the eaily reformers. Though such testimony is 
satisfactory, we do not need it while we can have access to 
their writings* 

All these warnings, however, could not excite the judica* 
torics to eradicate the errors by infiictiBg the censures ot 
the church. Men were permitted to remain in the ministry 
in open violation of dieir most solemn oaths, and while they 
were tearing down tiie pilkrs of truth. They had also 
anodier admonition to arrest the progress of these errors-^- 
the general corruption of manners, which began to prevul 
about. the time that the Salimirensian errors commenced 
their career. Even enemies admit that the most rigid Cal* 
vinists have been, generally, the most virtuous class of 
Christians. The times of the greatest orthodoxy, have al- 
ways been marked by the greatest piety. What Bayle, though 
an enemy, is forced to say of the purity, and the stem in- 
tegrity of Calvin's character, is generally true of his sincere 
disciples. While the doctrines of his school^ in other words 
die doctrines of the Bible, prevailed in France, the re* 
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formed charth there was distinguished for the taleDtt, the 
zeal, the piety, and the faithfulness of the clergy, and for 
the devout lives of her members; but when the fountains of 
truth began to be poisoned, the floodgates of vice and im* 
morality were also thrown open. We find the minutes of 
the general synods from that time, groaning under the com- 
plaints, sent up from the subordinate courts, that the church- 
es were not well attended, that they were leaving oflT the 
custom of carrying their psalm books to places of public 
worship, that horse racing, gambling, intemperance, thea* 
trical exhibitions and various other vices, were become 
common, to a most alarming degree. This was the voice of 
providence, and though they would not attend to the admo* 
nitions of other churches, nor to those of the aged and ve- 
nerable among themselves, yet they should have listened 
to this* But they were deaf to all. 

What reward did the protestants receive from the ca- 
tholics, for all those concessions, made as they partly ad« 
mitted for the sake of peace? Such a reward as men of the 
world, or devotees of idolatry and superstition always be- 
stow upon those who forsake the truth. God, in his right- 
eous judgment, gave up the church to divisions; it ceased 
to flourish, and became feeble and more contemptible in the 
eyesof the enemy every day; and the fathers of the church and 
friends of truth, gradually sunk into the grave. While Louis 
XIII. was making incroachments upon the rights of the re- 
formers, Du Moulin wrote a letter to James I. of England, 
in which he insinuated that the friends of the reformation^ 
in France, hoped for his aid. The letter fell into the hands 
of the duke of Buckingham, and was by him sent to the 
king of France, who immediately issued orders to appre* 
hend the writer. He got notice of the storm that was ga- 
thering, and made his escape, before it burst upon him* 
He was taken under the protection of the duke de Bouillon, 
who procured his settlement as pastor of the; congregation 
and principal of the university of Sedan, a small principa- 
lity, belonging to that nobleman, where he died in 165^ 
admired and beloved by all the good, and leaving his pnuse 
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in all the churches. Soon after his death, the Salmurensian 
errors seem to have overrun almost tlie whole church, some 
of whose members embraced them in full, and i^early all 
in part. In 1669, thirty-six years after the commencement 
of Amyraut's professional labours, the number of protest- 
ants in France was diminished to one third of what it had 
formerly been, and these were disunited, exhibiting no 
more than the fragments of what had been a magnificent 
fabric. They were no longer an object of respect, to the 
crown, or to the cathoHc princes. In 1680 an act was passed^ 
by which protestants were incapacitated for holding civil of* 
fices; in 1682, protestant gentlemen were prohibited from 
keeping servants of their own religion, in their families^ 
and all protestant officers and princes of the nobility de- 
graded; and in 1685, fifty-one years after the commence- 
ment of Amyraut's public career, the edict of Nantz, was 
finally and completely revoked, and the storm of persecu- 
tion burst upon the church, in all its ruthless fury. As these 
were doubtless, the judgments of God upon a church, for 
a dereliction of truth and duty, it will be proper to give an 
extract from Gallia Reformata^ a work edited by the Rev* 
Mr. Quick of London, from which the principal part of 
the facts we have given in relation to the Gallic church is 
taken. It contains a complete file of the minutes of the 
general synods of France, from that of Paris when the 
draught of their confession of faith was presented, to the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz. He gives * the following 
picture of their suffering. " They," the papists, " fell upon 
the protesunts, and there was no wickedness though ever 
so horrid, that they did not put in practice, that they might 
enforce them to change their religion. Amidst a thousand 
hideous cries, they hung up men and women by the hair, 
upon the roofs of their chambers, or by hooks in the chim- 
neys, and smoked them with wisps of wet hay, till they 
were no longer able to bear it; and when they had taken 
them down, if they would not sign an abjuration of their 
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pretended heresies, they then put them up again. Some they 
threw into great fires kindled on purpose/and would not take 
them out until they were half roasted. They put ropes un- 
der the arms of some and plunged them often into deep 
wells, until they would promise to change their religion* 
They bound them as criminals are, when put to the rack, 
and in that posture put funnels into their mouths, and poured 
wine down theirN^ throats, till its fumes had deprived them 
of their reason, and they had in that condition made them 
consent to become Catholics, or until the doleful outcries 
of these poor tormented creatures, calling upon God for 
mercy, compelled them to let them go* They beat them 
with staves and dragged them, all bruised^ to the Romish 
churches, where their enforced presence was reputed as an 
abjuration. They kept them waking for seven or eight days 
together, relieving one another by' turns, that they might 
not get any rest or sleep. In case they began to nod, they 
threw water in their faces, or holding kettles over their 
heads, they beat on them, with such continual noise, that 
the poor wretches lost their senses. 

^' If they found any sick, who kept their beds, whether of 
fevers, or other diseases, they were so cruel, as to beat an 
alarm of drums about their beds, for whole weeks toge- 
ther, till they had promised to change." 

All impartial historians of these times, speak in the same 
strain with Quick, of the sufferings of the French protest- 
ants, after the revocation of the edict of Nantz. Death 
with every species of cruel torture, or flight from the 
kingdom were the only alternatives* left to those, who ad- 
hered to the confession of faith, and to the order of the 
proiestant church. Many thousands fled as exiles, into re- 
mote countries, in which they ended their days* The greatest 
number of those exiles, took refuge in Holland. Among 
these was* the divine Saurin, the learned Claude, and many 
other distinguished persons. It is remarkable, that nearly 
all of them were more or less tainted with the Salmuren- 
sian errors. Saurin whose name should never be mentioned 
without respect says, *^ there certainly is some sense in 
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which Christ died for ail mankind.'* This however^ seemt 
to be the only point in which he departed from the opinions 
of the orthodox, for he maintained that the atonement was 
necessary-^-that God could not^ in consistency with his jus* 
tice^dispense with the punishment of sin« Either in his own 
person, or in that of his surety, the sinner must receive that 
punishment which he deserved. " If God,'' says he, "be free 
to relax any part of the punishment, denounced, he is equ- 
ally free to relax the whole. If we may infer that he wiH 
certainly release the sufferer from a part, because he is at 
liberty to do so^ we have an equal right to presume he will 
release him from the whole, and there would be no absurdity 
in affirming the one, after we had allowed the other." 

If those, who fled from their country, were tinctured with 
those errors, what must have been the condition of those 
who made their peace with their persecutors, by sinful com- 
pliances? In reality the whole beautiful fabrick sunk into 
complete ruin, from which it hath never yet emerged. Little 
has since been heard of the reformed church in France. It 
has always, it is true, existed as a body, but entirely dege- 
nerated from the soundness of the faith and the purity of 
practice, which characterized the reformers in the days of 
Calvin, Beza, and Du Moulin. It has been said, upon good 
authority, that the greater part of the synod of Rochelle, and 
of the French protestants generally, about three years ago 
denied the divinity of Christ Jesus, and considered him with 
Arius, either a super-angelic being, or with a modern he- 
retic, a mere man. The point at which they began to devi- 
ate from the system of truth, was that of a definite atone- 
mentf and they have gone from one step to another, until 
they now deny the divinity of Messiah, and have thus torn 
away, as far as in- them lies, the last pillar of the Christian 
church, and rendered it heathen except in name. 

While correct views of the doctrines of grace, especi- 
ally of the nature of the atonement were spreading from 
the Genevan school, a heresy of a most formidable nature 
arose in the north of Europe. We have before seen that the 
Arian heresy overspread a great portion of |he Christiaa 
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church, and swept away all belief in the doctrine of the sa- 
tisfaction by Christ Jesus. Still, the Arians never thought 
of maiotaining that Jesus was any thing Less than the most 
exalted of all created intelligences* The Arians considered 
Christ as in some sense the saviour of men. It was reserved 
for modern times to attempt to degrade ^^ God with us,*^ 
to the character of a mere man. This heresy was broached 
by Laelius Socinus, in the sixteenth century. In 1547, he 
was forced to fly from Sienna in Tuscany, on account of 
some opposition to the Roman Catholic religion. He settled 
in Switzerland, after having travelled over a great part of 
Europe, and embraced the Helvetic confession of faith, by 
a public profession. This confession exhibits on the person 
Christ Jesus, his mediatorial character, the doctrine of the 
trinity, the decrees, the atonement, and all other capital doc- 
trines of the Christian system, the same views with those 
taught in the Genevan school, and with the French confession. 
Though in .his life Lslius professed to believe these doc- 
trines, yet it appeared after his death, which took place 
1562, in Switzerland, that a great part of his life had been 
•pent in endeavours to destroy them. The manuscripts, 
which contained the heretical labours of a great part of his 
life, fell into the hands of his nephew, Faustus Socinus. 
It is impossible to tell where the uncle left off, and where 
the nephew began; however, as Lselius was confessedly 
a man of great genius and extensive learning, and as Faus- 
tus though possessed of considerable natural talents, was in 
a great measure illiterate, it is probable that the greater 
part of the works published by the latter, are from the pen 
of the former. He denied utterly the divinity of Christ 
Jesus, and maintained that he was a mere man, and never 
had any existence till he was conceived in the womb of the 
virgin: that he neither died for the sins of mankind, nor 
obeyed the law for them; that all men have power to do good 
works sufficient to save them; that the oiily atonement re- 
quired by divine justice, consists in faith in God and his re- 
velations, and in repentance; that there are no divine decrees, 
and that Christ^s holiness of life, sufferings, and death 
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on the cross, were merely designed to set an example 
of purity of life and patience in aiBiction to his followers* 
All these and other heresies, he attempted to establish, 
at great length, and with much subtility of reasoning. 
After exhibiting great indecision and adopting many plans 
of life, Faustus settled permanently at Racow in Po- 
land, which became the centre of his operations* Upon the 
publication of his uncle's manuscripts, with such additions 
or alterations as he may have mad<i in them, many embraced 
the heresies with which they were filled, especially among 
the Poles. A great many of the nobility soon became So- 
cinians. He published a manual called the Racovian Ca- 
techism, designed for the instruction of children. It does 
not clearly and uneqaivocally exhibit all his views, but like 
the operations of other heretics, evinces a determination 
to undermine the system of truth. The extent, to which the 
Socinian heresies have spread is truly alarming. The fate 
of Poland has not deterred thousands, in other nations, 
from embracing those blasphemies against the divinity of 
Messiah and the character of God, for which Jesus Christ, 
who rules the nations, has permitted the surrounding mo- 
narchies to rend in pieces this kingdom, that attempted to 
pluck the crown from his head. Never were the divine 
judgments more visibly inflicted upon the Israelitish em- 
pire, for its idolatries, than they have been upon Poland for 
her heresies. A large proportion of the reformed church 
in the Germanic empire, has been carried away with this 
destructive heresy. - What has always happened in other 
cases may be expected in this, that those who reject the di- 
vinity of the Redeemer, should become lost to all sense, not 
only of genuine piety, but generally to all appearance of atten- 
tion to the duties of religion. Itwas not until shortly before the 
almost entire destruction of the Austrianempire by ^e French 
armies, that the Socinian heresy had become common in 
Germany. The Rev. Dr. John Henry Young, well known, 
to the Christian world, by the conspicuous part which he 
took in the Germanic Bible societies, and who was for 
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manyyeaP9 professor of anatomy and optics in the college 
of M arburgh, says in his " Grauer Man^^ a work published 
about the beginning of the present century, that a professor 
of divinity, who was delivering a course of lectures on the- 
ology, concluded one set of lectures by saying that " he 
hoped he had completely set aside the claims of Christ Jesus 
to divine honours, and that he would endeavour, in a few 
lectures, to clip the wings of the Holy Ghost." Such re- 
volting blasphemy, one would have thought, could never 
have entered into the heart of mail, much less have escaped 
from the lips of any one making a profession of any thing 
bearing the least resemblance to Christianity. But when re- 
ported by such a man as Dr. Young, no one can doubt of 
its truth. Indeed, if the opinions of Socinus and his dis- 
ciples were true, there would be nothing impious or even im- 
proper iq it. In Prussia, where there were once five hundred 
ministers of the reformed church, most of them orthodox, 
most of them of the Genevan school, the pulpits are opened 
to both Socinians and Jews, who, from the sacred desk, are 
permitted to hurl their blasphemies against the Son of God 
and his atoning sacrifice. Many of the protestant clergy in 
Prussia and Germany are not Socinians only, but are ex- 
pressly anS avowedly deists, who have taken holy orders 
with no other view than to gain a living. What was the 
point at which they first began to diverge from the path of 
truth? Preciisely that at which, the Salmurensian divines 
commenced their career of ruin— the doctrine of a definite 
atoitement. When men once leave the jiath of truth, the 
farther they travel the more widely do they stray. Armini- 
anism, we have iseen, is the high road to deism. This might 
be illustrated in the character of individuals, as well as of 
nations and churches. More than one of those who embraced 
the Armininian errors in France became deists. The cele- 
brated Grotius wrote against Socinus, and was replied to 
by Crellius, a distinguished Socinian writer. Grotius adopted 
some of the Arminian errors, and though he never avowed 
himself a disciple of his antagonist, yet the manner in 
which he attempted to explain away most of the passages, 
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which plainly teach the divinity of Jesus, afford strong pre- 
sumption that he went over to the camp of the enemy, and 
some say he died a deist. Robinson, the learned and ele- 
gant translator of Saurin^s sermons, first receded from the 
truth by envbracing Arminian errors, and never halted in his 
career, until he adopted the Socinian creed, or rather the 
deistical, and wrote a large book to prqve that for many hun- 
dreds of years there was in reality no church of God, and 
that ministers do not derive their office by succession from 
the apostles. 

While error was spreading in Holland, by Arminius and 
his disciples; in France, from the Saumur; and heresy from 
Racow, in Poland, the school of Geneva for a great many 
years preserved its attachment to the system oftherefor* 
mers, without the least deviation. The successors of Calvin 
and Beza, were learned, illustrious and devout men. Among 
the most distinguished of these for learning, industry, and 
piety, were the Turrettins. One of them the Rev. Benedict 
Turrettin, was a delegate in one of the general synods of 
France. Francis Turrettin, the author of the body of di- 
vinity, from which we propose to present translations, on 
the subject of the atonement, to our readers, was professor 
of theology in Geneva, and pastor of the church in that 
place, for many years before and until the time of the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantz. For various erudition, great 
industry, zeal for the truth, and ability to support it, by 
scripture and reason, he never was excelled by any of the 
distinguished divines who were in that seminary, not even bjr 
Calvin himself. He has left four large quarto volumes, con- 
taining each about eight hundred pages, which contain a very 
complete vindication of the doctrines of grace, against all 
the most prominent errors that have plagued the church. No 
where will the student of theology find so masterly a refu- 
tation of all tbo^e errors, and so luminous a display of the 
genuine truths of the gospel, as in the writings of this great 
and good man. Every student of divinity should read and 
digest well the whole of his writings, and thus lay up for 
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himself a treasure of theological knowledge, upon which 
he may draw during all his future life. 

Francis Turrettin, the grand-father of the professor, was 
the first of the family who settled in Geneva, which place 
he fixed upon as his residence, on account of the excellent 
opportunities there presented, for improvement in Christian 
knowledge, as exhibited by the divines who taught in the 
school of Calvin. For many years, Benedict Turrettin, the 
father of the younger Francis, performed with extraordinary 
reputation, the duties of professor of theology and pastor 
of the church in Geneva. Francis Turrettin was bom in 
1623. He entered early upon his education, and visited the 
most celebrated schools in Germany, Holland, and France. 
He heard the lectures of Cappel, La Place, and Amyraut, 
at Saumur, but rejected the hypothesis of the latter, ad- 
hering, with undeviating firmness, to the doctrines which 
Calvin, and his father had taught at Geneva. In France 
also, he studied natural philosophy and mathematics, un- 
der the celebrated Gassendi, and became acquainted with 
many of the most distinguished literary men, who at that 
time formed a most brilliant constellation. In 1647, soon 
after his return to Geneva,^he was ordained to the ministry, 
and in the year following was chosen pastor of the church. 
In Geneva there were many French and Italians; his family 
was originally from Parma, and he preached with ease and 
fluency, in several languages. His eloquence was of a most 
persuasive and irresistible character, and under his ministry 
the church flourished in a very high degree. In 1653, he 
was made professor of theology in the academy, where he 
was united with the celebrated Tronchinus, Antony Seger, 
and Philip Msestraeht, all of whom co-operated with him 
in advancing the cause of truth, as taught by their predeces- 
sors, and in refuting the numerous errors and heresies which 
were then making ^eat inroads upon the church. 

The work on theology of which an account has been 
given above, comprises the substance of the lectures which 
he read from the theological chair of the academy, the 
splendour of whose character was well supported during his 



lift. He was either peraonalty acquainted wUh the rko9k die* 
tinguished divines and scholars of his age, or corresponded 
with them, both in Latin and their native languages* 

He died in l68r, at the very time when thousands of the 
French protestants were flying to Geneva, from the dread* 
ful storm of persecution that had burst upon them after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz. 

He was succeeded in the theological professorship by hia 
nephew Benedict Pictete, who filled, with great reputatioQ, 
the honourable station to which he was advanced* His sya* 
tern of theolog}s* published in French, is substantially the 
same with that. of his uncle Mr. Turrettin. He did not 
depart from the faith of his ancestors, nor diminish the re- 
putation of his family. 

The degree of learning diffused among the people of Ge* 
iieva, through the instrumentality of the academy, is almost 
incredible. Even the peasantry and servants spoke Latin with 
very considerable propriety. Sound literature and correct 
theological views, in Christian countries generally go hand 
in hand. One may and often does flourish, where the other 
languishes for some time. But sound theology usually ele- 
vates the literary character of a people, while heresy, by 
introducing immorality and a neglect of the Holy Scriptures, 
scarcely ever fails in the end, to degrade literature. With aH 
the boasted improvements of Europe during the last cen- 
tury, the greater part of European literary men, if we except 
chemists, are at the present time mere smatterers compared 
with Calvin, Du Moulin, Grotuis, Gassendi, Amyraut, 
Spanheim, Turrettin, Fictete, and Owen. Geneva was the 
centrefrom which literature, as well as sound theology, dif- 
fused itself among all the reformed churches in Europe* 
What the state of orthodoxy is at present in Geneva, we 
have no means of very accurate information^ but we do not 
hesitate to say, it contains more orthodoxy in proportion to 
iiie number of its inhabitants, than any other city of Eu- 
rope. While Poland, on account of her heresies and blas- 

• We understand that the Rev. Dr. Orcen is now eng^aged in transUthi|(. 
this system. 
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phemies against Messiah, has been ground to dust, and 
scattered to the four winds, the sport of tyrants; and while 
the other empires of Europe have been convulsed to their 
centres, and deluged with blood, Geneva has enjoyed com* 
parati ve repose, under the protection of Messiah. Such views 
as these need no apology to those who are familiar with scrip- 
ture history. 

In Holland too, the seminaries of the Calvinistic school, 
jnaintained long thek integrity, and indeed from the latest 
accounts, they do so in some measure even to the present 
time. The work& of Witsius, Spanheim, Rivetus, Des Ma- 
rets, Salmasius, Heinsius, Triglandius, Hprnbeck, Hoton, 
Goetius, iEmelius, and others, who were of the Genevsm 
school, have been like salt in preserving the Belgic churches, 
and have in some measure saved them from the corruption 
which has almost ruined most other prptestant churches on 
the continent. 

In the north of Europe, we have reason to hope, that 
very considerable progress is making in the diffusion of a 
knowledge of divine truth. Platon, the late Metropolitan of 
Moscow, in his exhibit of the doctrines of the Russian 
Greek church, states, explicitly, his belief in the divinity of 
Christ Jesus, and his atonement as the only hope of the sin- 
ner, and also of the necessity of faith in him, in order to 
salvation. These views he gives, not merely as his own 
personal opinions, but as those of the Russian church, and 
the book is extensively read and referred to as a standard 
work in Russia^. 

The opinions respecting the atonement, which have been 
held by the divines of the British empire, have not yet been 
mentioned. They have been purposely reserved that they 
might be presented In one connected view. Here a vast 
body of facts offer themselves, from which but a few can be 
selected. 

Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, in his book concem- 

* Mr. DaschkofFthe Russian ambassador informs me, that the greatest 
reliance may be placed on this book, as giving an accurate view of the 
doctrines of the Greek churchy and that it is well translated. 
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ing the Virgin, and original ain, aays: — ^^ Some say if all are 
not polluted by Adam's sin and chargeable with it, how can 
It be asserted that no one can be saved without a satisfaction 
made for the sin of .Adam? For how can a just God de- 
mand from them a satisfaction, which they have not? To 
which I reply that God does not demand from any sinner 
more than he owes. But because no one has power to pay 
as much as he owes, Christ alone, has paid for all who shall 
be saved, more than is due." Here we have the doctrine 
of atonement asserted in as plain terms as words can ex- 
press it. We have also the extent of the atonement, "for 
all who shall be saved," from which we discover that he did 
not maintain that Christ, for all men as well those who are 
saved, as those who are damned, paid the price of redemp- 
tion. He lived towards the end of the eleventh century, and 
considering the station which he occupied, the influence 
which he had over the church in Britain, and the attention 
which he paid to the subjects upon which he wrote, we can- 
not entertain a doubt but that the language, which he uses 
both here and in other parts of his book, expresses the opi- 
nions which were generally held at that time by British Chris- 
tians^ 

But in Britain, as well as in nearly all other countries of Eu- 
rope, most of the professors of religion, in a great measure 
lost sight of the efficacy of the atoning sacrifice of Messiah, 
and placed their reliance for salvation, upon the observance 
of unmeaning or criminal ceremonies, and the absolution of 
priests, until their eyes were opened ' by the reformation, 
which dawned early upon the British isles. The name of 
John Wickliff, is known to every one wHo has the least ac- 
quaintance with the history of Great Britain. He was cele- 
brated by his contemporaries as a man of profound erudi- 
tion, and uncommon genius; and, for that age, he was doubt- 
less an extraordinary man. He filled the theological chair 
in the college of Oxford; and his first appearance before 
the public in such a manner as to attract much public notice^ 
was* in the year 1360, one hundred and sixty years before 
Luther began his reformation in Germany. In that year he 
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appeared at a champion for the privileges of the Univerwf 
ty. While engaged in this controver8\ he dared to uttcf 
some censures against the Roman pontiff, which provoked 
the vengeance of the catholic monks and bishops. In 136/ 
he was tjegraded from his office in the University. He ap- 
pealed to Urban V. who confirmed the sentence that had been 
pronounced against him. He now threw off all restraint, 
attacked the monks, and exposed, with great boldness, the 
profligacy of their lives. He did not stop here, for though 
his views were rather obscure, yet he taught that men must 
rely upon the atonement of Christ Jesus alone for salvation, 
Md that every other ground of hope must prove fallacious. 
He was persecuted, but his opinions spread extensively, and 
he had many followers, who were called Wickliffites. He 
died IB 1387. All he did was but like the shedding of a fe^ 
rays upon the darkness of the night, rendering tde darkness 
visible. 

What he effected, howevtir, paved the way for the intro- 
duction of a more correct knowledge of the system of grace 
into the British empire, at the time of the reformation. The 
chief instrument in the hand of Providence for effecting this 
gloneus work was John Knox, who, next to Luther, and 
Calvin, has been the most disiinguished mark for the shafts 
of ridicule and calumny, by infidels, heretics, and other un. 
godly men. This illustrious reformer was bom in 1505 five 
years after Charles V., emperor of Germany, at Hadtling. 
ton, in Scotland. He was descended of respectable parent 
age, and commenced his liberal education at the grammar 
school in Haddington. From this school he was transferred 
to the university of St. Andrews, where he commenced, at 
nineteen year, of age, his collegiate course in the college of 
St. Silvador, at the same time with George Buchanan. He 
made great progress in his studies, and manifested peculiar 
facility in the study of languages, especially the Greek, in 
which he made uncommon proficiency. Both he and Bu- 
chanan were disgusted with the scholastic jargon, which 
occupied so conspicuous a place in the seminaries at that 
ume, and betook themselves to other sources of improve. 
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mtnu Koox, read with great interest, the writtngt of Je» 
lome and Augustine, especially the former. He soon per* 
ceived that the doctrines of religion had been entirely cor* 
rupted, by the catholic clergy; that in Scotland, little more 
of Christianity than the name had been retained, and to 
this corruption, as its genuine source, he attributed the 
shameful profligacy of the clergy, which exceeded perhaps 
that of every €»ther country in Europe. Before this time 
indeed a gleam of light had shone upon Scotland, through 
the preaching of Mr. Patrick Hamilton, a noUe youth who 
had gone to Germany, induced by the fame of Luther, and 
had returned to Scodand to expose the corruptions of the 
church. He was persecuted, and received the crown of 
martyrdom m the year 1528. While Kaox was employed 
in search of truth with a noble independence, he met with 
Mr. George Wishart, who was of a most amiable character, 
a very devout man, had embraced the protestanit religtcta, 
and was of great use in giving Knox correct views of the 
system of grace. About the year 1549, he went to Geneva 
and heard the lectures of Calvin, whose views of the doc- 
trine of the atonement, of the divine decrees, <^ faith, and of 
charch government, he fully embraced. Upon his return to 
his native country, he proclaimed the doctrines of grace, as 
taught in the Geneva school, with a boldness, which excites 
n high degree of admiration in the mind of every enlight- 
ened Christian. His great theme was the excellency of the 
atonement, on which he descanted with a most commanding 
eloquence, and with astonishing eflPect. Thousands of all 
orders embraced his doctrines, became advocates for his 
plan of church government, and renounced the Roman catho^ 
lie religion. The sword of persecution awoke, bdt no- 
thing could check the progress of truth. The prospects of sal- 
vation throtljgh the atonement of Messiah, were like the 
cheering beams of the morning sun after a dark and tem» 
pestuous night, and as well might the enemies of the atone- 
ment have attempted to impede the progress of the Car of 
day, as to check the march of. the reformation. The result 
of the popish opposition to the truth, were civil wars which 
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Agitated the whole nation, and the effect of the gospel wasi 
in this case, what Christ predicted it should be, to set a man 
against his father, the daUghter-in-law against the mother- 
in-law, &c. But all hastened the progress of the light; 
Hundreds died upon the scaffold, exulting in the hope of a 
blessed immortality obtained through the mediation, obe- 
dience, death and intercession of Christ Jesus. Indeed all 
the martyrs, who Jaid down their lives for the truths of 
Christianity, from the proto-martyr Stephen, to the earl 
of Argyle, in Scotland, give testimony to the truth and va- 
lue of the atonement; which supported them amidst all 
their cruel tortures, and enabled thousands to sing in 
triumph over death even in the midst of the flames. 

While things were thus advancing toward the abolition of 
popery in Scotland, the head of the 'church was by the dis- 
pensations of his Providence, preparing the way in Eng- 
land for the promotion of truth. King Henry VIII* was 
Upon the throne of that kingdom at the same time that 
Charles V. reigned ip, Germany, and Francis I. in France* 
He had married Catharine of Arragon, the sister of Charles 
V* Catharine, before her marriage to Henry had been con- 
tracted to his brother, which afforded him a pretext, when 
he formed an attachment to Ann Bolyn, to seek a divorce 
from her, which according to the notions of those times 
among catholics, could only be obtained from the Roman 
Pontiff. To the pope Henry made application, but he was 
unwilling to offend so powerful a monarch as Charles V., 
and refused to grant the dispensation. The king was re- 
solved that he would not be thwarted in his project, but at 
the advice of Cranmer, whom he elevated about the same 
time to the rank of archbishop,, to promote his views 
applied to the colleges and universities of ^^ritain and of 
other kingdoms of Europe for advice. Th y%ere <"iiani- 
mously of opinion, that a man could not legally marry his 
brother's wife. Henry proclaimed the British empire inde- 
pendent of the see of Rome, and divided between himself 
and his archbishop, that power over all ecclesiastical af* 
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fairs, which bad been daimed and granted before to the 
pope. 

We mention these events to shew the provision which 
the great Head of the church had made^ to prepare the 
wayibr introducing into England a knowledge of the way 
of salvation, through Jesus Christ* Light from the con- 
tinent of Europe, and from ScotUind, began to shed its 
beams upon England. Archbishop Cranmer, though in 
some things defective, was a very learned and pious divine. 
He taught the doctrine of atonement in the most explicit 
terms, it runs through every thbg he wrote. He also in« 
vited learned men from the continent to the universi^ of 
Oxford, and patronised the cause of letters generally 
throughout the kingdom. He made a translation of the 
scriptures into the English language, and had editions of 
it printed so cheap as to place it in the reach of the poor. 
The effect of the diffusion of the oracles of truth among the 
common people was a means of leading them to a belief in 
the doctrine of the atonement. However heretics may wrest 
the scriptures, and by subtilty of argument bewilder them* 
selves, and those who are fond of their curious and sophis- 
tical speculations, the common people always derive from 
them the doctrine of salvation by Jesu^ Christ, not only as 
a prophet instructing them, and as a king governing them^ 
but as a priest making atonement for the sins of his 
people. The circulation of the scriptures, among the Eng- 
lish peasantry, was one of the noblest works, effected by 
Cranmer. He also applied himself to the formation of a con- 
fession of faith for the English church. This celebrated sys- 
tem has since been known by the name of the Thirty-nin6 
Articles'of the Church of England. It asserts in the strongest 
terms the doctrine of the trinity, the equality of the Son 
and Holy Ghost with God the Father, the substitution of 
Christ Jesus in the room of the sinner, and his perfect 
satisfaction made to the law of God, to the divine jus* 
tice; and that by the imputation of his righteousness to the 
sinner, who by faith accepts of it as offered in the gospel, 
justification, consisting of pardon of sin and acceptance 
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with God as rigfateoasi in procured, tod that all this sd* 
vation is applied and rendered eflfectual for salvation by th<r 
agency of th« Holy Spirit. 

These articles were never fully adopted, nor generally 
received in the church of England during the reign of 
Henry VIII. who manifested no regard for the interests of 
tirue religion, either in his own person, or among his suh« 
jects. The clergy when he ascended the throne were not 
only shamefully ignorant of every thing which resembled 
Christianity in theory, but were in a high degree profiigate 
in their lives. In every kingdom of Europe, and no where 
more than in England, the monks were the opprobrium of 
religion, and the scorn of all senmble men. The king sup- 
pressed monasteries, and a part of their revenues was di- 
vided between the crown and the nobility, and the remain- 
der given to the mcHiks for their support, but no provision 
was made in any effectual manner for the supply of able 
aad learned spiritual instructors. Hence, nearly all that was 
done, for the propagation of correct principles, among the 
people, was through the medium of the word of life, with- 
out the aid of living instructors, and so few could read, 
that the bffects produced by the scriptures were not so 
great, as we might at first view imagine. Such was the 
caprice and tyranny of Henry, that no steady measures, 
which the archbishop suggested, and wished to carry into 
operation, could be pursued. The people, however, began 
to be generally convinced that the priests could not save 
them. * '^ 

In 1547^, Cranmer was freed from the tyranny and ca- 
price of the master who had elevated him to his high rank, 
by the death of Henry VIII., and he now exerted himself 
with very great vigour in promoting the cause of reforma* 
tion. We have said that Cranmer encouraged learning, and 
learned men. With the concurrence of the regent, who ga- 
yerned the kingdom during the minority of Edward VI., 
son of Henry VIII., those learned protestants, Peter Mar- 
tyr, Martin • Bucer, Paul Fagius, and Emanuel Tre- 
mellius were placed in Oxford college. These diattnguislie4 
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ttcn brought with them the doccriocB relative to the tttone- 
ment, that they had learbed ia the school of Luther, and 
they taught them to Bumerout youth of the moit powerM 
I families in the kingdom, who retorted to Oxford* This 

measure had a happy effect in a two fold way, by oommuoi* 
tattng, through the medium of the youth, a knowledge of 
the way of salvation into the first families in England, and 
by securing the education of young men, to furnish 4he 
church with a learned ministry. All other events, even the 
translation of the Bible and its circulation in the English 
language, were little more than preparatory to this mea- 
sure, which produced a most extensive and powerful effect. 
With all t)ie exertion of the primate and the efforu of the 
learned protestants, whom he had brought over from the 
continent to aid hijn, the progress of truth was still slow. 
The clergy were unwilling and unable to instruct the 
people, who were sunk into the lowest state of igno- 
rance. 

Soon after the death of Henry VIII., John Knox, whose 
fame had spread extensively in England, being released 
from the French gaUtes, in which he had been confined, 
visited London, where he was received with every mark of 
respect and friendship by the archbishop, to whom as weH 
as to the privy council, his late sufferings had gready re- 
commended him. He preached, with his usual seal, and tp 
vast audiences, the doctrines in which he had been in- 
structed from the word of God, both in his native country 
and at Geneva. He was appointed to preach at Berwick, on 
ihe borders between the two kingdoms, by which he had it 
in his power to be instrumental in leading many ped^ple of 
both kingdoms, from the Catholic church, and instructing 
them in the knowledge of that salvation, which is by 
Christ Jesus. 

As soon as Edward ascended the throne, he Used his 
utmost exertions to promote the protestant cause, of which 
he was a warm friend, and pious professor. He appointed 
six protestant chaplains, two of whom were to preach to 
himself andliis court, while the other four were to itinerate 
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through the kingdom and supply the place of those lazy and- 
ignorant bishops, who neglected their flocks. One of those 
was Knox, whose instrumentality in advancing the cause 
of truth during his residence in England was very great* 
The thirty-nine articles, and the liturgy generally, a great 
part of which was taken from the Augsburgh Confession 
and Liturgy, and had been compiled by Cranmer, was 
adopted, and by authority fully introduced into the church 
during the shttrt reign of Edward. Knox was consulted on 
this occasion. Some of those who were active in bringing 
the liturgy into use, were for retaining in it the doctrine of 
the corporeal presence in the Eucharistic bread and wine; 
but, through the influence of Knox, it was expunged, and 
also the practice of kneeling, at the reception of the ele- 
ments. It is now time that from the standards of the church 
of England, we should lay before the readtr a few selec- 
tions, relative to the subject of atonement; and first of ori- 
ginal sin, the fountain whence flow all the evils which ren- 
der a satisfaction necessary. The Homily on the misery of 
man has these words: — ^^ In ourselves (as of ourselves) we 
find nothing whereby we may be delivered from the misera- 
ble captivity into which we are cast through the envy of the 
devil; by breaking God's commandment in our first parent 
Adam.'' The same Homily asseru that we cannot deliver 
ourselves from the consequences of the fall by any power of 
our own. ^^ We cannot think a good thought of ourselves, , 
much less can we say well, or do well of ourselves." Of 
this original guilt it says again: — " Wherefore he," (*. e. 
David) ^^ says, Mark and behold I was conceived in sins; 
he saith not sin, but in the plural number, sins; forasmuch 
as out of one as a fountain spring all the rest." The Homily 
on Christ's nativity, is clear and full to the same point. 
** As before he," (Adam) " was most beautiful and preci- 
ous, so now he was most wretched and vile in the sight 
of the Lord his Maker. Instead of the image of God, 
he was now become the image of the devil; instead of the 
citizen of heaven, he was now become the bond-slave of hell, 
having in himself no one part of his former purity and 
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deannessi but being altogether spotted md defiled, toio- 
much diat he now teemed to be nothing else but a lump of 
iin, and therefore by the just judgment of God condemned 
to everlasting death-'' 

The ninth arUcle is entitled, ^« Of original sin/' which it 
thus defines; ^^ Original sin standeth not in the following of 
Adam fas the Pelagians do vainly talk) but it is the fault 
of the corruption of the nature of every man, that naturally 
is engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is 
very tsar gone from original righteousness, a^d is of hia 
own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth alwava 
contrary to the spirit.^' Lest it should be thought that by all 
these expressions, no mure is intended than the derivation 
of corruption from Adam fallen, while we are not accoun- 
table for his violation of the covenant, the Homilies assert 
^ that we are by nature children of wrath, but we are not 
able to make ourselves inheritors of God's glory." Again; 
** We are all miserable persons, damnable persons, justly 
driven out of Paradise, justly excluded from heaven, justly 
condemned to hell." As if the writers of the standards of 
the English church found it difficult to express, in the Eng* 
lish language the greatness of this sin, they . heap epithet 
upon epithet, so as to put their meaning beyond dll doubt. 
Hence the Homily on the nativity of Christ-— ^^ Before 
Christ's coming into the world, all men universally in 
Adam, were nothing else but a crooked generation, rotten 
and corrupt tares, stony ground, full of brambles, and 
briars, lost sheep, prodigal sons, naughty and unprofitable 
servants, unrighteous stewards, workers of iniquity, the 
brood of adders, blind guides, sitting in darkness, and 
the shadow of death; to foe short nothing else, but chil- 
dren of perdition, and inheritors of hell." All this is not 
merely of themselves or by actual transgression, but in 
Adam, that is, if language have any meaning, by the guilt 
6f Adam's sin in breaking the covenant of works, being 
imputed to them. Listen again to the tremendous language 
of the. Homilies, which, strange to tell, many swear to main- 
tain, and yet are Arminians, who deny the doctrine of ori<- 
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gtaal sin. <* Neither he'* (Adam) " nor wy of his, had any 
right) or intefest at all in the kingdom of heaivcn, but werc^ 
become plain reprobates, and cast«aways, being perpetually 
damned to the everlasting pains of hell fire.** Than all thia, 
aothing could possibly be more decisive. Ifris perfectly the 
doctrint; of the Genevan school. 

' That man cannot, in his own person, make satisEsction to 
tt)e divine justice, is taught with the same precision. The 
homily on the misery of mankind, instructs the worshipper) 
^ that his own works are imperfect,'' and then, it adds, ^^ we 
shall not stand foolishly and arrogantly in oar own conceits, 
IH>r challenge any part of justification by our merits or 
works.'' The homily on salvation says, ^* Justification is not 
the office of man, but of God, for man cannot make himself 
righteous by his own works, neither in part nor in whole; 
for, that were the greatest arrogancy and presumption of 
toan, that antichrist could set up against God, to affirm that 
inan might by his own works, take away and purge his own 
sins, and thus justify himself." Quotations to the same ef- 
fect might be greatly mukiplicd, but what we have made 
are amply sufficient to prove, that those who composed 
the homilies, if they understood EngUah,. tntefided to say 
that unless help for fallen man was laid upon some one moire 
mighty than man himself, there was nothing for him but 
everlasting destruttifon from the pveseaoe of the Lord, and 
the glopy of hispQWer. Original sin as ^ght.in the Calvin- 
istic school, the (otal depravity and utter inability of man to 
help himself are as clearly and expBci^y taught here as in 
any of the works of Cl^viK^ or in i^e oMi£M%]<Qtts» of any of 
the Calvinistic churches. ^ 

As to the manner in which we ace josttfiekH iht homily 
on salvation asserts, that ^ we be justified by fi^th only," 
which is more fully explained in the fcUowiiig words-* ^^ We 
put our faith in Christ that we be justified by him only^ 
that we be justified by God's free ns»rcy, and the merits of 
our Saviour Christ only, and by no virtue or good works of 
our own that are in us, or that we can be able ta have or to do 
for to deserve the same; Christ himself only being the men* 
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toriouB cause thereof.^ What is this bat a total esdutiott 
of our own good works, and a full and explicit asaertiun of 
the merits of Jesus as the 0013^ ground of our justtficatioa 
before G()d? Shall the church of England continue to decry 
Calvin, and the Genevan school, while her own homiltet^ 
which all her own clergy and the offcers of the British 
government must swear to support, teach the same doctrines 
that were taught id that celebrated %£hool} 

The eleventh article is also eipltcit on the aame point: 
** We are accounted righteous before God only for the me* 
rit of our Lord Jesus Christ, by faith and not for our own 
works or dtaervings. Wherefore that we are justified by . 
faith only, is a most wholesome doctrine, and very full of 
comfort, as more largely ia expressed in the homily on jus- 
tification*'^ But the homilies do not stop here; they con* 
tain, in clear and precise terms, the doctrine of impuuti^n* 
The view which the scriptures present of this subject is, that 
Jesus Christ from eternity, in the covenant of grace under- 
took as the representative of his spiritual seed, to pay the 
debt which they should, after their fall in Adam, owe to the 
divine justice, by suffering in their room, what they de- 
served, and fulfilling the law which they would be unable to 
do in their own peraons, and thus pay the price of redemp- 
tion for them, as their legal representative. Hence when 
the believer, by faith accepts of this righteousness oScrtd in 
^e gospel, it becomes his own, and because it is his own, 
as much as if he had wrought it out for himself, it is im- 
puted to htm for his justification* This grand and consola- 
tory doctrine lies i|t the very foundation of all our hopes ot 
acceptance with God and a blessed immortality. It is so 
exhibited in the homilies of the English estiMished church. 
Hear the homily on the salvation of mankind: ^* The price 
of our redemption, is by the olfcring of his** (Christ's) ** bo- 
dy and the shedding of his blood, with fuUlling of die law 
perfecdy and thoroughly." And again it adds, ^* the justice 
of God, oonststeth in paying our ransom and fulfilling the 
law.'' In the same homily it is farther expressed in these 
iranls:<~^ He*^ (€rod) ** provided a mnsom for us, that was 
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the most precious body and blood of his own most dear and 
beloved son Jesus Christ, who, besides this ransom, fulfilled 
the law for us perfectly." Again— ^^ The end of his 
(Christ's) coming was to save and deliver his people, to ful- 
fil the law for us, Sec*'' Still more explicitly it states the for- 
mal cause of our justification to be, ^^ the gracious imputa- 
tion of God the Father, accounting his Son's righteousness 
unto the sinner, and by that account making it his to all 
effects, as if he himself had performed it." No sophistry 
can explain away, no art elude the force of this explicit 
declaration. On the subject of the extent of the ransom, or 
in relation to those for whom the ransom was offered, there 
is nothing very explicit in the articles; but it may be asked, 
how can the law be ^^ perfectly fulfilledi^ and the ransom ful- 
ly paid to divine justice for any sinner, and yet that sinner, 
to all eternity, be compelled to suffer, in his own person, the 
punishment due to his sins, and thus pay a second time 
the ransom, which Christ had paid for him in his life and 
at his death? Is not this to offer an indignity to divine jus- 
tice, and to represent God as doing that which a viirtuous 
man would not do? It may be said the ransom is paid and 
liberation offered to the sinner in the gospel, but that he by. 
unbelief rejects the offered salvation, and thus must suffer 
for the rejection. This would not solve the difficulty with 
respept to the heathen who have never heard of Christ Je- 
sus. Again, with respect to those who hear the gospel, 
their rejection is a sin, and if Christ paid the ransom for all 
the sins of all mankind, he must have satisfied for this sin. 
But if it be said he satisfied justice for all sins except unbe* 
lief, what then is gained by his satisfaction for only a part 
of our sins? Nothing surely. But every man is guilty of 
unbelief until the day in which he believes; hence, as accor- 
ding to the homilies, all his sins are pardoned on account of 
the righteousness of Christ, his past unbelief, must have 
been atoned for; and hence Christ must have made satisfac- 
tion for this as well as other sins. It is impossible 
then to make the homilies consistent with themselv^es, with- 
out attributing to them the doctrine of a definite atonement. 
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That such was the opinion of their compikts, there can be 
little doubt. 

This is farther elucidated by the doctrine which they 
teach relative to the regeneration of the sinner. The ho- 
mily for rogation weel[« hath these words:— ^\Let us, there* 
fore meekly call upon that bountiful Spirit, the Holy Ghost, 
which proceedeth from our Father of mercy, and from our 
mediator Christ, that he would assist us, and inspire us with 
his presence, for without his* lively and secret insptration, 
can we not so much as speak in the name of our mediator." 
This cannot mean merely the calling upon God with our 
mouths in the name of Christ, but must be understood of 
the prayer of the heart offered up to God through the Re« 
deemer, which can proceed from the inspiration of the Ho- 
ly Ghost- only. To the same purpose speaks the homily on 
^* a fruitful exhorti^tion to the reading and knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures/' ^^ The words of the Holy Scripture, be 
called words of everlasting life, for they be God's instru- 
ment, ordained for the same purpose. They have power to 
turn us through God's promise, and they be effectual 
through God's assistance, and, being received in a faithful 
heart, they have ever an heavenly and spiritual working in 
them." Again, the homily for Whitsuntide:-—^' He that is 
the Lord of heaven and earth, of his great mercy so work 
in all men's hearts, by the mighty power of the Holy Ghost, 
that the comfortable gospel of his son Christ, may be truly 
preached, truly received, and truly followed in all places." 
Farther: — ^^ Man's human and worldly wisdom and science, 
is not needful to the understanding of the scripture, but the 
revelation of the Holy Ghost, who inspireth the true mean- 
ing unto them, that with humility and diligence search 
therefor." The seventeenth article, bears testimony to the 
same truth. ^^ The godly consideration of predestination, 
and our election in Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant and un* 
speakable comfort to godly persons, and such'^as feel in 
tbemseves the working of the spirit of Christ mortifying 
the deeds of the flesh." Besides a very distinct assertion 
of the doctrine that the Holy Spirit works in us to the sav- 
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Mig of the SDuI, we have here the doctrine of predestinMion, 
and of our election in Christ distinctly taught. A host of 
writers who have explained these articles, and who have ex- 
hibited their views of the doctrines of grace, might l>e quo- 
ted to the same effect: the works of divines iHio have been 
an ornament not only to the English church, but also to human 
nature* Now, how can Christ have fuUy paid the ransomy 
for those for whom he died, they be utterly unable to ac- 
cept of the offer of salvation made in consequence of this 
payment, and the Holy Ghost's agency be necessary in the ap«» 
plication of the purchased redemption, while Christ should 
be said to have died for millions, who never heard of this 
salvation, and for millions ;nrho have heard of it, to whom, 
yet the Holy Gho9t, who alone can apply it bv working 
faith in the hearts, never does, and never will apply it? Are 
not all the operations of all the persons of the Trinity in har- 
mony with each otheri Surely. If God the Father willed 
the salvation of all men, and sent his Son to die for all men; 
if the Son willed the salvation of all and died for all, shall 
not the Holy Ghost also will the salvation of all? Most as^ 
suredly. But how can he be supposed to will the salvation 
of those to whom he does not apply the salvation which 
Christ has procured for them? There could not be a greater 
absurdity, unless it be the other side«,of the question, that 
though both God the Father and God the Son, wills the 
salvation of all, yet the Holy Ghost opposes their will and 
refuses to apply that salvation which the Father and Son 
wish him to apply. To make the homilies spekk the lan- 
guage of Arminius, or even to maintain that they may be 
fairly interpreted in such a manner as to admit those who 
profess a belief in them to hold the Arminian errors, is to 
attribute to them impious absurdities. Yet strange as it 
may seem, thousands who have solemnly declared their ap** 
probation of them, hold even worse than all the errors of 
Arminianism. 

Yet it must be admitted that the doctrine ^ a definite 
atonement, though fairly inferable from them, is not ex- 
pHcidy stated in the articles* Ettbeir the framers, had not 
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themnclvefVeiy distinct vie w» on the subject, which is fir 
from improbable, or they purposely expressed themseWes in 
a mann«Hr not very definite. We shall hereafter see, that the 
consequences of this loose manner of expression have not 
been less fatal in England dian on the continent— chat a 
flood of errors has poured into the church, to the destruc- 
tion of Ifoth truth and holiness. 

While the reformation was thus progressing in England, 
it was also continuiug to advance rapidly in North Britain. 
Tl^e power of its enemies was gradually becoming more fee- 
ble. The continual civil wars rather promoted than retard- 
ed its progress. All the violent opposition of Queen Mary 
and her popish friends could not check its growth; even the 
very means which they devised for its destruction, accelera- 
ted its progress. 

The Genevan confession of faith was adopted and sanc- 
tioned by the Scottish reformers. This instrument is very 
brief, but the doctrine of the atonement is fully and explicidy 
stated, so as that it cannot be misunderstood. Indeed it 
seems to have been justly considered the grand centre from 
which all the other doctrines of Christianity radiate. After 
exhibiting distincdy the doctrine of the Trinity, as at pre- 
sent taught in all the Calvinistic branches of the church, in 
the first article; the second article, is expressed in these 
words:*-^ 

^ I believe, and confess Jeius Christ, the only Saviour 
and Messias, who being equal with God, made himself of 
no reputation but took on him the shape of a servant, and 
became man, in all things like unto us, sin excepted, to a^ 
sure us of mercy and forgiveness, for when, through our 
father Adam's transgression, we were become chUdren of 
perdition, there was no means to bring us from that yoke 
cf sin and damnation, but only Jesus Christ our JLord, who 
giving us that grace, which was by lus nature, made us 
through faith the children of God— and, forasmuch as he, 
being only God, could not feel death; neither being only 
man, could overcome death, be joined both together, and 
suffered his humanity to be punished with death, feeling in 
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himself the anger and severe judgment of God, even as if 
he had been in the extreme torments of helL and therefore 
cried with a loud voice, ^ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?' 

** Thus of his free mercy, i¥ithout compulsion, he offer- 
ed himself as the only sacrifice to purge the sins of all the 
world; so that all other sacrifices for sin are blasphemous, 
and derogate from the sufficiency hereof." 

The doctrines of faith and regeneration, through the 
agency of the Holy Ghost, are the same with those taught 
by the standards of the English church. Indeed there can 
be no doubt, however many members of the British esta- 
blishment employtheir time in attempts to degrade Calvin, 
that the doctrines taught in the Artiqles and Homilies were 
originally derived partly from Geneva. 

The Genevan confession, from which those extracts are 
taken, was adopted at an early period of the Reformation 
in Scodand, but the Scotch reformers did not stop here; 
they formed, for themselves a confession of faith which 
was adopted, as the Confession of Faith for the kingdom, by 
the parliament in the year 1560. It contains a very full and 
lucid exhibition of the Christian system; and is perhaps more 
perfect than any similar instrument formed by any of the 
churches, in the sixteenth century. That the views which it 
contains were chiefly derived from the Genevan school, 
through the instrumentality of Knox, there can be no doubt, 
as it was adopted nine years after he was invited by the 
nobility to return to Scotland, before which time he had 
been at Geneva. 

The third article treats of original sin; and is in these 
words:—'* By which transgression" (that of Adam) " com- 
monly called original sin, was the image of God utterly de- 
faced in man, and he and his posterity of nature become 
enemies to God, slaves to satan, servants to sin; insomuch 
that death everlasting hath had, and shall have, power and 
dominion over all that have not been, are not or shall not 
be regenerated from above; which regeneration is wrought 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, working in the hearts of 
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the elect of God, an assured faith hi the promise of God, 
revealed to us in his word; by which faith, ¥re apprehend 
Christ Jesus, with the graces and benefits promised in 
him*" That all men will not be delivered from this state of 
corruption, into which by the sin of Adam, they are fallen, 
but those only who are elected of God in Christ Jesus, is 
plainly taught in the. eighth article:—- ^^ For that same God 
and Father, who of mere grace, elected us in Christ Jesus 
his son, before the foundation of the world was laid, ap- 
pointed him to be our head, our brother, our pastor, and the 
great bishop of our souls: but because that the enmity be- 
tween the justice of God, and our sins was such, that no 
flesh by itself could, or might have attained unto God, it 
behoved that the Son of God should descend- unto us, and 
take to himself a body of our body, flesh of our flesh, and 
bone of our bone, and so become the Mediator between 
God and man, giving power to so many as believe on himv 
to become the sons of God, as himself also witnesseth^ 
* I pass up to my Father and your Father, unto my OcJtl 
and unto your God,' by which most holy fraternity, whatso^ 
ever we have lost in Adam is restored again, and for this 
cause we are not afraid to call God our Father." And in 
the ninth article they say; " that our Lord Jesus Christ of- 
fered himself a voluntary sacrifice to the Father for us, that 
he suffered contradiction of sinners, that he was wounded 
and plagued for our transgressions— ^hat he suffered for a 
season the wrath of bis Father, which sinners had deserved 
— ^hat they are blasphemous against Christ's death, and the 
everlasting purgation and satisfaction purchased to us by 
the same," who afiirm the contrary. 

As to their views of the nature of the satisfaction made 
by Christ, nothing could be more satisfactory, nothing more 
decisive than those selections which have been laid before 
the reader, yet as to the extent and precise objects of the 
atonement, there is nothing^ here very specific; but the same 
reasoning which has been applied to the articles of the church 
of England, may be applied to the Scotch Confession. The 
Presbyterian form of church government, whicl) gayc ^U the 
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ministert, ar €o«>pr^ibytets, ^qual power, in the aidop- 
tion of creeds, and put it out of the power of one priest, 
or a few priests, to alter the standards of the church; ren- 
dered it impossible to change the ^ystem^ or intrbduce 
errors into it, without the consent of a majority of the 
•lergy; and formed a strong barrier against the inroads of 
erroneous principles* The church too, was recognised at 
die same time, in Scotland as a regular and independent 
empire, of which our Lord Jesus Christ tb the ohly king 
and head; and as a body possessing, by delegation from the 
Redeemer a right of self-government, and of regulating its 
system of doctrine and worship, agreeably to the principles 
contained in the scriptures of truth. All the civil concerns 
of the nation were, at the same time, rendered subservient 
to the interests of this kingdom of Meisiah. The nation 
was considered as bound to regulate all its citil operations 
according to the laws of Heaven, revealed in the Bible. 
Thus we see advances made in the work of reformation 
At this early period, in North Britain, beyond any thing at- 
tained to in the continental churches and nations. We hkve 
a whole nation both in its civil and ecclesiastical capacity, 
professing a belief in the atonement of Christ, and the two 
great ordinances 6f social order among men— -the ecclesi- 
astical government and civil government, harmonizing in 
their pious efforts to extend, among all ranks, the know* 
ledge of this salutary truth. All this was modelled upon a 
plan proposed by John Calvin, which he doubtless derived 
from the church of God under the Old Testament dispen- 
sation, and in which plan, he proposed to unite all Christian 
churches into one great visible society, holding ^ faith 
in unity, and rendering all things subservient to its jnromo* 
tion. 

In England the case was very different. The monarchy 
was proud and powerful, not held in check by the nobility 
as in Scotland, but both claiming and exercising the power 
of controling the church in all her operatibns, regulating 
her creed, and imposing upon her such doctrines as it 
thought proper; and such a form of government as might 
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best subserve the intetesu of the throae, mnd increase its 
splendour. Hence, though under Elizabeth, who succeeded 
Edward VI., the knowledge of divine truth became mora 
extensively diiFusedj and the mass of the people taught 
more generally, to place all their hopes of salvation, in the 
mediation and satisfaction of Jesus> while they relinquish^ 
ed all reUance on popish ceremonies, and priestly absolu- 
tions9 yet the episcopal form of goveminent as derived from 
the church of Rome, was still retained. In the shell which had 
contained the kernel of popish errors, was inclosed that of 
truth, which was tainted by the former corruptions; and 
that holy, spiritual worship, founded upon the atonement, - 
as actually made, was never practised in England, to the 
same extent as in Scotland* Still there were, in the establish- 
ed church of the former, very many great and devout men, 
and besides these, a very powerful body of Christians ar« 
dently and zealously attached to the truths and the order 
of t>rimitiv€ tiknes, who were known by the name of Puri- 
tans, and who were wholly adverse to the episcopal form of 
church government. They also embraced in the fullest man- 
lier the creed of the Genevan school, in relation to the doc- 
trines of grace. They also contended for the liberties of the 
subject, in oppoaitioa Co the despotic power of the crown, 
and thus rendered their cause popular. The spirit of the na* 
tion was roused, and the people assumed so high a tone^ 
that an invitation was given to reform the church. 

The act of parliament calling the assembly of divines at 
Westminster, passed on the 12th of June, 1643, and William 
Twisse was appointed by the parliament to be the moderator 
of that body. Tht express object of this clerical con- 
vocation, was to consult with relation to the doctrines, <£s» 
cipline, and worship of the church of £ogl«id. Previously 
to this time the diSiision of learning through England, had 
been prpdigious. The impulse was given about the time, 
when through the influence of Cranmer, the professors 
fropii the continent had been invited to Oxford university. 
Andent languages) especiaBy Latih, Greek and Hebreir, 
the physical sciences, and moral philosophy had been cnltt^ 
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vated with remarkable success. The clergy especially, had 
become a very learned body, and they had contributed 
amply toward the elucidation of the system of grace, by ap- 
plying the force of their genius, and their attainmenta in li-^ 
terature to biblical criticism. In no kingdom of Europe, 
were there so many truly learned and eminent men as in 
Scodand and England; and the nation generally had become 
sensible of the importance of divine truth. But the public 
mind was exceedingly distracted by the contending claims 
of opposing systems* 

The ablest divines in England, with many distinguished 
members of parliament, were selected, as the members who 
were to compose the assembly. T^e number of divines was 
ninety-six, among whom we find the distinguished names 
of Calamy, Chalmers, Whitaker, Arrowsmith, Lightfoot, 
Gattaker, Burrows and Twisse. Commissioners were also 
appointed from Scotland, of their most distinguished di- 
vines, Henderson, Rutherford, Gillespie, Bailie and Doug- 
lass, and John, earl of Cassils, John Lord Maitland, and 
sir, Archibald Johnston of Narristown. There was probably 
never a more splendid constellation of learning, talents and 
piety collected together than that which this assembly com- 
prised. They met in king H«nry Vllth's chapel, on the 
first of July, 1643. Besides various other instruments, rela- 
tive to their system of ecclesiastical order, they formed that 
celebrated instrument, known by the name of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms. For precision of thought, accuracy of arrange- 
ment, and correct views of the system of grace, the church 
has never been favoured with any uninspired works so per- 
fect as these. This system is one of the most glorious fruits 
of the reformation. 

We shall exhibit, on the doctrine of the atonement, a 
few extracts from it. The third chapter of the Confession 
relates to the divine decrees, in the fifth section of which 
we have these words: — ^^^ Those of mankind that are pre- 
destinated unto life, God, before the foundation of the 
world was laid, according to his eternal and immutable 
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purpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure of his 
will, hath chosen, in Christ, unto everlastihg glory, out of 
his mere free grace and love, without any foresight of 
faith or good works, or perseverence in either of them, or 
any other thing in the creature, as conditions or causes 
moving him thereunto, and all to the praise of his glorious 
grace." 

And article sixth: — ^^ As God hath appointed the elect 
unto glory, so hath he by the eternal and most free pur« 
pose of hts will, foreordained all the means thereunto. 
Wherefore, they who are elected, being fallen ift Adam, are 
redeemed by Christ, are effectually called unto faith in 
Christ, by his Spirit working in due season, are justified, 
adopted and sanctified, and kept by his power through faith 
unto salvation; neither are any other redeemed by Christ, 
effectually justified, called, adopted, sanctified, and saved, 
but the elect only." 

Article seventh: — ^< The rest of mankind God was pleased 
according to the unsearchable counsel of his own will, 
whereby he extendeth or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, 
for the glory of his sovereign power over his creatures; to 
pass by, and to ordain them to dishonour and wrath for their 
sin, to the praise of his glorious justice." 

Of original sin, they say (chap, iv, art. 2.) '^ By this sin," 
the sin of our first parents, ^^ they fell from their original 
righteousness and communion with God, and so became 
dead in sin, and so wholly defiled in all their faculties, and 
parts of soul and body." 

And in article fourth:— ^^ From this original corruption, 
whereby we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 
opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to evil, — do pro- 
ceed all actual transgressions." 

Again article sixth:— ^* Every sin both original and ac- 
tual, being a transgression of the righteous law of God, 
and^contrary thereunto, doth, in its own nature, bring guilt 
upon the dinner, whereby he is bound even to the wrath of 
God, and curse of the law, and so made subject to death, 
with all its miseries, spiritual, temporal and eternal." 
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The views of the Westminster diviaej), in relatloA to the 
covenant entered into between the Fsitber and the Son for 
the redemption of sinners from these evils, is expressed in 
the following words:— ^' Man, by his fall having nud^ him* 
self incapable of life by that covenant " (the covenant of 
works made with Adam) ^^ the Lord was pleased to make 
a second, commonly called the covenant of grace: whereia 
he freely offereth unto sinners life and salvation, requiring 
of them faith in him, that they may be saved, and promising 
to give unto all those that are ordained unto life his Holy 
Spirit to make them able and Willing to believe*" 

To the same eflfect, in chapter eighth:— ^^ It pleasiid God 
in his eternal purpose^ to choose and ordain the Lord Jesi9 
Christ, his 6nly begotten son, to be the mediator between 
God and man; the prophet, priest and king, the head and sa« 
viour of his church, the heir of all things sind the judge of 
the world, unto whom he did from all eternity give a people 
to be hid seed, and to be by him redeemed, called, justified, 
sanctified and glorified." As to his accomplishment of this 
work, they say: — " This office, the Lord Jesus did most 
willingly underuke; which, that he might discharge, he 
was made under the law, and did perfectly fulfil it, endured 
most grievous torments in his soul, and most painful suffer<P 
ings in his body; was crucified and died, was buried and 
remained under the power pf death, yet saw no corruption* 
On the third day he arose from the dead, with the same 
body in which he suffered, with which also he ascended into 
heaven, and there sitteth at the right hand of his Father, 
making intercession, and shall return to judge men and 
angels. Jesus, by his perfect obedience, and sacrifice of 
himself, which he, through the eternal Spirit, once offered 
up unto God, hath fully satisfied the justice of his Father, 
and purchased not only reconciliation, but an everlasting 
inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, for all those whom 
the Father hath given unto him." 

To complete this m^st perspicuous view of the plan of 
salvation, they thus express themselves: — ^^ To all those for 
whom Christ hath purchased redemption, he doth certainly 
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and effectually apply and commuiiicate the same, making itt- 
tercession for them, and revealing to them in anil by the 
word the mysteries of salvation; effectually persuading them 
by his holy spirit to believe and obey; and governing their 
hei^rts by his Holy word and Spirit, overcoming all their 
enemies, by his almighty power and wisdom in such man- 
tier and ways as are most consonant to his wonderful and 
unsearchable dispensation.-«Those whom God effectually 
calleth|he also freely justifieth; notby infusing righteousnesa 
into them, but by pardoning their sins, and by accounting 
and accepting their persons as righteous; not for any thing 
wrought in them, or done by them, but for Christ's sake 
alone; nor by imputing faith itself, the act of believing, or 
any other Evangelical obedience, to them, as their righteoua* 
ness, but imputing the obedience and satisfaction of Christ 
tathem, they receiving and resting on his righteousness by 
faith; which faith they have not of theoMclves, it is the gift 
of Godl^^^-God did from all eternity, decree to justify all 
the elect, and Christ did in the fulness of time, die for 
tlieir sins and rise again for their justification: neverthelesa 
they are not justified, until the Holy Spirit doth in due time, 
actuaUy apply Christ unto themi" 

. < God has probably intended, by permitting men to introduce 
errors into the church, that the refutatioi^ of them should 
impart new light to the minds of men, in relhtion to the 
truths of his gospel. Though it ia utterly impossible to ren« 
der the doctrines of the divines of the orthodox school, who 
haire employed thieir pens on the doctrine of the atonement^ 
ie composing ^cclesiastital standards, consistent with them* 
selves, on any other ground than that on which the divinea 
«t Westminster took thtir stand; jret it is certain, that we 
cannot any where find such luminous views of the system 
of grace as in the Westminster confession of faith. Had it 
not been for the errors of Arminiiis and his followers, which 
gave occasion for ^he synod of Dort, and for the discussions 
which took place in that venerable and illustrious body, we 
should not probably have had from those British divines so 
perspicuous a display of divine truth, as that which haabeen 

M 
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tefbre the reader* The ^vines of Britiin had takes 
» dee|i interest in the Arminian question, before and after 
Ae Meeting of the synod of Dort, and the transactions of 
the s3mod had be^n published, and were extensively known ia 
England and Scotland, before the meeting of the Westrnms* 
ter assembly. The Arminian errors, too, had travelled into 
Britain, and were embraced and defended both from the pul« 
pit and ttit press; many of the British divines had entered 
the listi of controversy, and, with great force of argu« 
mcttt, met and defeated the friends of this grand ccmtinen* 
tal error* They had also an opportunity to avail themaelvea 
ofall the writings, the confessions and creeds, of preceding 
reformerai and they had not-failed to embrace it: hence it is 
not surjprising that the work of refonnaticm, at this period, 
should have advanced beyond any point to which it had pre* 
vboaly attained* To this superior progress in die develope* 
ment of die Christian system. Great Britain doubtless, owes 
her superiority in literature* As Geneva excelled ia learning 
all other parts of the continent, so for the very same rea* 
son, Scotfaind and England, ontstripped in their schools, in 
leanfed men, and in the general walks of literature, the 
whole continent. Those who employ their talents in illua» 
tradngAe Christian system, hate the most ample scope for 
0fe essercise of genius, and derive from their enquiries an 
expansion of thought, and a grandeur of conception, which 
increase their acumen, in researches eVen of a literary 
nature* 

It was the intention of the distinguished men who formed 
the Westminster confession, together with a complete system 
of ecclesiastical order, to give to the whole as much pd> 
manency as possible^ Accordingly all these doctrines receiv«> 
ed the sanction of Parliament, whose members as- civil 
rulers, expiressednheir belief of them, and their resolutioa 
to adhere to them; and also that of Charies I. They miore^ 
over resolved to bidd themselves and the whole nation by % 
iolemn national and church covenant to maintain the tnuhs 
exhibited in the standards which had been formed* In Israel, 
by the command of God, when any great defection had takea 
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place, aod the king and the people returned to dieir dttty, 
in order to confirm the reformation, and increase thei? con* 
fidence in each .other's sincerity, the whole congregation- 
entered into solemn covenant with God, aod with one ano- 
ther, that they would adhere Stedfastly to their duty* Soob- 
Was the object of the covenant, in the days of Hexekidi* 
The churches and states on the continent, which had em* 
braced the reformation, and had been pressed by enemies, 
had copied the example of the people of God in the dajra 
of old; Th^ example too had been set for the whole British 
empire, by the kingdom of Scotland, which had entered 
into a national and church covenant in the prebeding century* 
Upon the adoption of the Scotch confession, by the assem« 
bly of the church of Scotland, the king, the royal family, 
the nobility, and people, aU united in a solemn bond, rati- 
fied by oath, to abide by the truths which it contained, in* 
voking die divine aid aod blessing upon the kingdom, and 
thus placing the nation under the protection of that Re- 
deemer, through whose atoning sacrifice, they hoped as 
individuah to be saved. This instrument is known by die 
name of the Nationid Covenant of Scotland. It was sub- 
scribed by the king 1530, and again renewed and solemidjf 
approved in the years, 1638, and 1640. 

These examples were imitated by the whole British na- 
tion, which bowed before the throne of Emmanuel, and cast 
down its crown at his feet, at the formation and ratification 
of an instrument binding the three kingdoms of Scodand, 
England, and Ireland, to continue in the profession of the 
truth as exhibited in their standards, and calling upon Jesus 
as king to grant his protection, assistance and blessing* All 
ranks of men, from the king upon the throne to the hum- 
blest cottager, subscribed this instrument. The divines of the 
assembly of Westminster, both houses of Parliament, and 
the assembly of the church of Scotland, subscribed this co- 
venant, in 1643. It was again renewed with an acknow- 
ledgment of sins, and engagement to perform all the dudes 
which it enjoined, by ail ranks of society in 1648; by king 
Charks II, at Spey, June 23d, 1650; and again al Scoon, 
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January lit, t^SU Here we behold a great empire, in all 
its departments, in the most solemn manner giving its full 
approbation to the doctrines of the Genevan school, and 
binding itself, by solemn oath, to adhere to these truths^ 
and to oppose the contrary errors. All these great effects 
may be traced, in a good measure, to the instrumentality 
of the inde&tigable of Calvin. 

The doctrine of the atonement was the point from which 
all parts of this splendid reformation radiated, as from a 
common centre, in which they all inhered, and from which 
they derived their strength, when combined into a whole* 
But still there were two reasons, which prevented it from 
possessing that stability of character that would have been 
desirable. One was the character of Charles IL and of his 
courtiers; who were ambitious men, unacquainted with the 
power of the religion which was placed on tjie throne, and 
so hypocritical, as to express in a most solemn manner, a 
belief in those truths which they did not embrace. The 
other was the state of the people, whose minds had not been 
fufficiendy enlightened, nor their manners sufficiently re- 
formed to iioduce them, as a body, to adhere to the truth at 
all hazards, and oppose with firmness the attempts of the 
throne to demolish the great fabric which had been erected. 
All had been effected, through the instrumentality and influ- 
ence of a few choice minds, possessing great illumination 
and profound sagacity. 

Every machine which could be put into operation by the 
crown, was set in motion to destroy the work which had 
been accomplished. When deception and duplicity were 
thought to be most effectual, they were employed, and open 
violence, injustice and cruelty, when they suited their steady 
purpose. It was for a short time only, that the king and his 
friends were permitted to prosecute these plans. In Scot^ 
land, there was a minority composed of the friends of popery, 
prelacy, and arbitrary government, who were hostile to the 
reformation. Cromwell invaded Scotland, and defeated the 
king's army under general Leslie at Dunbar, and the king 
was compelled to seek safety by flight to the continent. Aftei 
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QJliie years exile he was restored through the tnstromeotality 
of general Monk, after the end of the presidency of Crons* 
weO. The Rev. Mr. Dougbs was the first person who pro« 
posed his restoration* At his restoration, Charles acted 
over again the same scene of hypocrisy. 

During the government of Cromwell, the Independents, 
who reject episcopal and presbyterial government, and 
consider all ecclesiastical power to be vested in the hands of 
the minister and his congregation, prevailed in England. 
On the doctrine of the atonement, and indeed in every other 
point except that of church government, they adopted the 
creed of the Genevan school. Of this denomination was 
the Revrn Dr. yohn Owen^ chancellor of Oxford University. 
He was a man of extraordinary learning, and industry, vast 
conceptions, profound knowledge of the Christian system, 
and fervent piety. He wrote and published between eighty 
and a hundred volumes, all of which were designed to iUus* 
trate the system of redemption,. especially the doctrine of 
atonement. The Socioians, the Arians, the Pelagians, and 
the Arminians, were tjie adversaries, against whom he di- 
rected his heaviest artillery. His greatest work is a com- 
mentary on the epistle to the Hebrews, in four volumes 
folio. It is a work of stupendous labour, the whole of which 
may be considered as a dissertation on the doctrine of the 
atonement; in which he defends from the text of the apos« 
tie and collateral passages of scripture, the infinite dignity 
of the person of Messiah, who makes the atonement; the 
infinite value which it possesses; and proves that in its extent 
and object it is limited to those who were elected by God 
the Father from all eternity, and given to the Son, to. be 
redeemed by him; and that all others are excluded. This 
he infers from the doctrine of substitution, illustrated by 
copious illustrations of the sacrificial ritual of the Jews, from 
the eternal covenant, from express declarations of scripture 
and from the justice of God. He also exhibits and amply 
proves the total depravity of human nature, and the utter 
incompetency ot man to aid himself by his works, or to do 
any thing by which he can merit salvation. In early life, this 
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grett dtrine read Very extensively the anciciit lathera of th# 
church, studied with care the writings of the Jewish rabbins, 
aod was intian^te with the poets, philosophers, historians, and 
metaphjrsicians of the Grecian republics, and of the Roman 
empire. His treasures of learning were vast, and his mind 
of gigantic magnitude, and his conceptions grand. All these 
were Ud under contribution in the execution of this work. 
Such a monument of learning, divinity, intellect and piety 
has never been erected by any other writer, to the honour 
of the British empire. His exercitations alone, preparing the 
way for his commentary, would fill more than one folio vo« 
hime. In every work which he has left behind htm, wa 
trace the features of the same mighty mind, which fabrica* 
ted the Commentary on the Episde to the Hebrews. Owen 
may be compared to Du Moulin of France, to Luther of 
Germany, to liVitsius of Holland, to Calvin and Turrettin 
of Geneva. The nature of his works and their plan did not 
require him to be so systematic as Turrettin, and his mind 
was not probably trained to the formation of such a m^dio* 
dical digest, as that of the Genevan divine; in other respecta, 
they were very similar to each oth^r, lived at the same time^ 
and, except on the article of church government, fully har# 
monized in their views of the doctrines of the system of 
grace. Owen's mind wat not so polished nor his imagination 
so rapid, nor so chaste as that of Calvin; while he entered 
into the details of the work of redemption with more per* 
apicuity than that divine. He was less copious and eloquent 
than Du Moulin, but he possessed more energy of native 
genius, more learning, and was more profound. He was 
more refined in his views and whole character than Luther, 
while in the Ixrfdness of his investigations, and in the rapi- 
dity of his intellectual operations, he was not quite equal to 
the German reformer. Witsius was more refined, more 
accurate, and more classical than any of the others, but 
inferior to them ril in intellectual vigour, and depth of learn* 
ing. The theological works of these five divines form a 
complete theotogieal Encydopftdia. Men in our day trik 
tif the improved stale of theology. But what are aU modem 
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compaxed to thote Wonderful mn^ wlio with miukj 
Mhere of their cotemporarieB Md predecestort in the woric 
^ reformation^ exhibited a Tastaeia of mind, and an ex- 
tent of learning which astonish us? The human mind, at that 
time, awoke from the slumber of ages, and performed afr- 
chievements in exploring the treasures of science and reli» 
gton, which command the admiration of all lovers of 
knowledge, while they awaken the gratitude of the pious 
to the God of grace, for his goodness to raising up suck 
ktotroaienis to enlighten diat, and each succeeding age. 

All that was done by these illustrious men in Britain was 
almost destroyed by Charles after his restoration* He fell 
upon these very «B»eo who had been instrumental in has recal 
wi^ aU the merciless rage of persecution, abjuring all hia 
solemn obKgations««-Mid hreaking through ties the most sa- 
cred* Tlie earl of Argyle, who placed the crown upon his 
head, and William Guthrie, a pious divine, who had been 
very active in his restoratian, aad had preached his coro^ 
aatioft sermon, he beheaded* He efnbraced the Cadiolic 
reUgtoo, and shewvd that k» was animated by all its perse- 
cuting spirit. The people, always too ready to fellow the 
eicample set by princes, together with the great body of 
^t clergy, betrayed die cawe of truth into the hands of the 
%o^iiify*t 

The revolution whidb plaeed William and Mary on the 
throni^eif'Eng^nd, establaakied the episcopal form of church 
govermtil»t in England, and nominally made the thirty, 
nine articles die standard of doctrine, both inr Ireland and 
England, while preslrpterianism was established in Scotland. 
The MWiiftd a! permcvAon was sheathed, but this was the 
imly advantage whfith the church derived from thb event. 
The protipgacy wMch prevailed in the edurt during the 
f%tgn of die bouse of Stuart, especially the latstr part of iS| 
and the genend relaxaiion of principle, have continued so 
ptodnet the most deplorable effects, ever since tlbe present 
order of things has beeft established in Britain. The asost 
monstrous errors and heresies have issued from the bosom 
ofJte estaUished dwwcb, all which have, either in n greater 
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or lets degree, attacked the doctrine of the atotteaunt* The 
Araftinian error, we have before remarked, early spread 
into Eogbuid. Archbishop Land, who, by his tyrannies, «nd 
murders, has rendered his character sufficiently notorious^ 
was one of the greatest patrons of Amunianism. He would 
willing^ have rendered the thirty-nine articles Armintan, 
but the state of public opinion would not permit him. 
Though these articles are Calvinistic, and form the creed 
of the British establishment, it is merely so in name. Men, 
while they must sw^ar to support them, before they can be 
elevated to the dignities of either church or state, may and 
do hold, and publicly avow, sentiments directly hostile to 
them, even in points of .capital importance. Many Arminian 
writers have attempted to pacify their consciences by elabo- 
rate works, designed to prove that, in the articles there ia 
nothing sdMolutely inconsistent with the At*minian crtedm 
A gk*eftt majority of the clergy .of the episcopal church. have 
been avowedly of the Arminiw school, and a host of writers 
have ea{doyed their, pens in dressing up in a new. form, the 
very ai^umcnts of Arminius and his immediate disciples, 
which haki been triumphantly refuted long before by Cal* 
Vinistic cUvines, both in Britain a^d on the continent* At 
the head of these stands Whitby, who ndopta all the don^ 
trines exhibited by the remonstrating Arminians, at the 
synod of Dort, except that of perfectibility* 

What has be^n experienced in all ages of the church, has 
been exhibited in the British established church:<^Hhose 
who have been the most clamorous for the moral powers of 
human nature, and for the efficacy of good works, have been 
the most deficient in performing them. The church has 
been overflown with immorality. Eyen the warmest frienib 
of the episcopal establishment admit, that the life and power 
of religion have in a great measure departed from the ma* 
jority of its professors. About the time pf ib». meeting of 
the assembly of divines at Westminster, and even from the 
commencement of the reformation in Scotland, the re* 
formers, both clergy and laity, were conspicuous for their 
attention to the practical duties of religion^ The churches 
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vocioii, amd the instr uction of children^ both by heads of faiui* 
Ilea and the paators of liht congregations, were attended to 
with great punctuality* Offisoces were comparatively rare, 
and discipline was exercised by church oiBcers with vtgUance 
and justice. Mere form was not sufficient to satufy the 
Scottish and English reformers; they sought after experi- 
mentM religion, and knew what it was. The pulpits were- 
ilbt occupied with hollow dissertations, on decency and ma* 
raiity, such as woidd have been more worthy of Epictetus or 
Seneca, than of Christian bishops; but the doctrines which 
improve the heart and promote vital godliness, such as Paul 
avid his fellow aposdes taught, were themes dealt upon bjr 
tile reformed preachers. Men were sensible of their per- 
aocud weakness and imperfection, acknowledged them, 
looked to God for aid, and received it. They did not hope 
to obtain salvation by their own good works, and thus ren- 
d^ them hostile to the nature of the gospel dispensationi 
but relying upon the atonement, ^ practised hcrfiness in the 
fear of the Lord,'' with a view to f^orify the Redeenaer and 
make themselves meet for the enjoyment of heaven. 

At the time when the royal army and that of Cromwell 
were encamped against each Other, every morning and even- 
ing the praises of Gbd were heard along the whole lines of 
both armies, and prayers were offered up in the tents of die 
warriors. Modem infidels mock at all this as bypocridcal 
cant, and so do graceless professors, — by which they only 
prockim their own ignorance and impiety. 

After the work of reformation was, in a great measure, 
undone, and the Arminian heresy became prevalent, the 
reverse of all this was exhibited in Great Britain,— en the 
throne, in the army, in the cabinet, and in the sacred pulpit. 

A denial of the doctrine of the divine decrees, and of the 
definite atonement, was the point at which they began ta 
diverge from the truth in the British islands, as we have 
seen the reformers doing on the continent; and like the con- 
daental backsliders, they did not stop here. The next step 
was Socinianism. All the Arminians did not indeed become 

N 
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I. Many who embraced the creed of 
deplored the general laxity of morals and want of religion, 
which they saw prevailing in the episcopal church, and coo* 
tended for the practice of the duties of religion. These 
people soon became a distinct class. While they adhered to 
the form of government in the church of England, and did 
not formally secede from their communion, they generally 
worshipped in societies collected together by harmony of 
views and feelings. They Were distinguished by the name 
of Methodisu. Their preaching, of the declamatory kind, 
consisted of warm and vehement addresses to the passions, 
mingled with great enthusiasm, and was directly the reverse 
of those cold, moral harangues, which were general among 
the«episcopal clergy. They embraced in full the creed of 
Arminius, and pushed it even to greater extremes than its 
author. Indeed their zeal for it knew no bounds. Attempts 
to vindicate it were the chief doctrinal discussions which 
they mingled with their furious declamations. With all their 
extravagance, there was doubtless much real piety among 
them. They rather despised hufttan learning than sought to 
cultivate.it; and without hesitation licenced lay preachers, 
who appeared to be devout and to possess a talent for de- 
clamation. This even formed » part of their plsm. 

Th<s great organizer and leader of this sect in England, 
was Mr. John Wesley, a man of strong passions, great zeal, 
indefatigable industry, add possessing much knowledge of 
human nature and of the means of governing men, but 
without much learning, or solid powers of intellect. He 
acquired a vast popularity, and extensive influence; and 
under his direction, the society increased rapidly. It is not 
astonishing that it did. All men are as naturally Arminians 
as they are naturally depraved. While Christians in the 
British established church did not possess the means of be* 
Qoming acquainted with the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures 
through the public teachers of religion, and while they were 
jusdy displeased with the lukewarmness and even want of 
religion which characterised the great body of the English 
episcopal clergy, it was perfectly natural that they should 
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attech themselves to the methodist connexion, in which 
thty found so much zeal for practical piety* Wesley's 8uc« 
cess led him on to extravagance. Many of his disciples 
affirmed, that they had arrived at that state of perfection, 
which he, after the Holland Arminians, asserted to be at- 
tainable by Christians in this life. These he collected into a 
species of monastery; but not long after it was established, 
the breaking out of the passions, and the most violent con* 
tentions among his perfect saints, both male and female, 
dissidved the establishment. 

Augustus Toplady was the great antagonist of Wesley 
and |he English Arminians. He translated from the Latin of 
Jerome Zanchius, a dissertation on the doctrine of divine 
decrees and definite atonement, and accompanied it with 
notes, in which there were contained a most triumphant 
refutation of Arminianism, and a tremendous castigation of 
Wesley. His satire is -most severe, but sometimes he 
descends in his satirical remarks below the dignity of his 
subject. 

The methodist society in England continues to stand at 
the present time on nearly the same ground that they occu- 
pied in the time of Wesley as to doctrine, while their 
numbers have greatly increased. They are perhaps the only 
instance of a society existing for a considerable length of 
time in the belief of the Arminian creed, without many of 
its members progressing into Arianism, or Socinianism. 
There are two causes for this. They possess few learned 
men, or writers who are able to pursue a train of reasoning, 
and follow out their creed into those heretical dogmas which 
necessarily flow from it when closely examined; and their 
attention is chiefly directed to mere practical exhortations, 
giving diem litde time to examine doctrbes. Many of them 
are also pious, and would shudder at the heresies that grow 
out of their system. But. whenever the clergy oTthis de- 
nomination become learned men and close thinkers, should 
such an event e^er take place, they will, unless divine grace 
prevent, travel in the same path which their predecessors 
have done, into the regions of heresy and infidelity; or thejr 
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will retnce their steps^ and embrace the doctrines tai 
by the Calvini^Uc divines^ and derived from the sacred 
oracles. 

While many of the more devoujt and zealous ptut of the 
Arminians in the episcopal church in England, ran into the 
enthusiastic extravagancies of the methodi/it society, the 
lukewarm and philosophical Arminian went on from attack- 
ing the doctrine of a definite atonemeii|t and divine decrees^ 
fo deny the doctrine akogether. They perceived that if the 
atonement is said to be made for all equally, and that it is 
from the exercise of the natural powers of man, that on^ is 
made to differ from another, then the salvation of the sinner, 
after all, depends upon his own exertions* If the sinner if 
saved by hb own good works, why may be' not as well be 
saved without an atonement? What need for the atonen^ent? 
Why may not the sinner at Once save himself by making an 
atonement for his sins through his own faith andnepentanc^ 
and by his virtue and piety merit for himself the favour of 
God, and eternal glory, without all the machinery of a satis- 
faction, a Mediator,, an application by the Holy Spirit, atid 
an acceptance of. it by the sinner, through faith? By a v^ry 
natural train of reasoning from Armbuan premises, th<^ 
arrived at a conclusion entirely subversive of tiie alone* 
ment. This Was not enough. Why, since they had found 
ihat tiiere was no need of a satisfaction, should the Son o^f 
God assume human nature and endure all the sufferings of 
which the scriptures speak? Why such a stupendous eyeni^ 
when man can save himself? There^ was no way of answer- 
ing satisfactorily ttiese questions, but by deaying tha(t Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, a divine person^ and averting that 
be was a mere creature, a mere man, $n all ^spectli like 
other men, but remarkably favoured by ioiq)iral:iQns from, 
the wisdom 6£ his own intellectual powers* This Conclusion 
many embraced, and became^ as we have before remarked^ 
open Socinians, who uttedy reject the faitii of the gospeL 

Many of the clergy embraced these vi^ws, and main- 
tained them in private life, while they ditl ti<H dare to in* 
troduce them into &eir exhibitions fronir tiie pulpit. Others. 
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taught them publicly s while tome boMly operated tbeaw 
sohres from die church, and attacked with great fury her 
articles, her whole creed, and her clergy* At Hackney there 
was a school, in which the greatest latitude of opinion and 
discussion was permitted on all points, and the students 
allowed to assail every doctrine of every school, eidier 
heathen, Christian^ or infidel. This institution was under the 
direction of Socinians; and in it they educated youth for the 
ministry, with a view to prepare them for attacking the 
throne of Emmanuel, and plucking, if possible, the crown 
of divinity and universal government from his head. This 
school they were forced to discontinue, as the young men 
who had been thus drilled in the ranks of heresy, did not 
aho<>se to be confined, in their operations, to the points to 
which their leaders wished to limit them. Multitudes boldly 
w^t over to the camp of the infidels, and openly renounced 
dl belief in the divinity of. the Holy Scriptures. The in* 
donation of all Christians was aroused against an institu^ 
tion, that thus corrupted the youth of the kingdom, and it 
was abandoned^ ^ 

As Wesley, on jthe one extireme, wat the leader of the 
methodista, so Dr. Joseph Priestley became the most dis« 
tMaguished of all the disciples of the Socinian mania. He 
was bom of pious parents, who believed the doctrines of the 
Cidvioistic system, and who, in his infancy, instructed him 
in them. He tells us in his life written by himself, that when 
thinkhag on the doctrine of original sin, he found he could 
noi- repent of it; and from this exercise of his mind, he was 
led to doubt of its truth, and finally rejected it. His neit 
step was to maintain, that Jesus Christ died for the sins of 
dl mankind.* Here we find him precisely on the Arminian 
ground. In his Memoirs alluded to above, when speaking 
of this period of his life, he says, that a pious aunt with 
whom he lived was remarkably punctual in attending to the 
duty of prayer, and in enforcing it upon him; that this 
punctuality was disgusting to him; and he recommends to 

* Memoirs of Dr* PriesUey> Vol I. p. 12. 
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parents not lo be very strict in discharging this duty, least 
their children should contract a dislike to it.* This, truly, is 
worthy of the opinions whith he embraced! After adoping 
the doctrine of an indefinite or general atonement, made for 
all mankind, he next became an Arian, and says that in a 
qualified manner he still believed a satisfaction for sin 
to have been made by Christ Jesus. He was placed in the 
school at Hackney, in which he imbibed a part of the he- 
resies mentioned above, and was conspicuous for his in- 
dustry, acuteness, and readiness in the defence of the various 
metaphysical and theological positions which he assumed* 
When he became Arian, he began to preach what he calls 
*^ the unity of God;^^ in other words, he began to preach 
against the doctrine of the trinity* It was not long until he 
totally rejected the doctrine of the atonement* The entire 
denial of this doctrine, he could not render consistent with 
the reasonings of Paul. With a boldness every way worthy 
of himself and the cause which he espoused, he immediately 
began to charge the apostle with unsound logic, and thought 
he found him guilty .of drawing false conclusions from the 
premises which he had assumed. These cridcal remarks and 
reviews of the great apostle of the gentiles, he submitted in' 
writing to some learned friend of the episcopal church, but 
was surprised at the narrowness of his views, in not relish' 
ing his castigation of the inspired oracles* Indeed, he did 
not satisfy himself with accusing this apostle of inaccuracy; 
other apostles and writers of the New Testament, he found 
to reason as badly as Paul. ^^ At a profuse expense," says 
he,f ^^ therefore of figures and allusions, fetched from the 
Jewish ritual, to make the new religion the better to tally 
with the old, liberties too great for our European manners, 
but not greater than the Jewish nation had been accustomed, 
to, at the expense therefore of no sincerity or integrity, they 
suit their entertainment to those who w^re to be invited 
first to partake of it*" In this sweeping sentence, he would 
' • • • . 

• Memoirs of Dr. Priestley, Vol. I. p. 14. 
i Appendix to Vol. II. of his life, p. 579. 
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fteem to hidode all iint writers of the New Testament* 
How unlike must the doctor's S3rstem be to that of the 
aposdes, to that <^ die Holy Scriptures, when he is forced 
fhus to torture the oracles of the living God? One of two 
conclusions must here be drawn with respect to Priestley; 
either that he was a deist, or that he wilfully blasphemed 
the living God. The former is the more charitable inference* 
The result of his critical examination of the scriptures, was 
a persuasion that the writers were not inspired men; that 
they wrote merely as other men do, from the exercise of 
the powers of their own understanding; that the account 
which Moses gives of the creation of the world, was a mere 
theory, to be ranked with those of Fontenelle or BufTon, 
and that the portion of scripture in which it is recorded is 
ta be compared with the fabulous ages of Grecian and Ro- 
man history; that the story of the miraculous conception is 
all untrue, whether introduced as a pious fraud by the evan- 
gelists, or interpolated by succeeding writers, he does not 
exactly state; and that there is no such thing in any instance 
as supernatural influence, from the Spirit of God, or from 
any angel, good or bad. 

' He opened a school for the education of youth after he 
began to preach these heresies; but so good was\he state of 
moral and Christian feeling in England, at that time, that he 
could not obtain pupils* He again made a similar attempt 
in another part of the kingdom, but failed from the same 
cause, notwithstanding his acknowledged talents and learn- 
ing. Parents could not trust their childrin in the hands of a 
heretic. His most intimate friends were Franklin and 
Bentley, who he says ** were unbeUevers in Christianity, but 
of excellent taste, improved understanding, and good dis- 
position."* His next step was to maintain that Christ was 
a mere man. As soon as he embraced this opinion^ he at- 
tacked the Arians with great vehemence. In this downhill 
career, he was no doubt hastened by the instructions which 
he received from Dr. Turner of Warrington, a professed 

^ Priestley's Life, Vol. I. p 54. 
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atheist, whose pupil he was for Mine time. He wn tittiflMM 
in the house of Lord Sbelbourne, where he acknowledges 
that the most of the company that he saw, was infidel and 
atheistic. Such were the natural and appreciate associations 
of the Socinian doctor. He almost every yew published a 
book, or several pamphlets. His rage for overturning evierjr 
thing sacred was prodigiouis. The effusions of his pen ate 
loose, often inaccurate, void of discrimination, but generally 
plausible, and sometimes eloquent. 

He laid the greatest stress upon his History of Earfy 
Opinions, in which he attempts to make it appear, that die 
greater part of early Christians denied the divinity of Christ, 
and the doctrine of the atonement* His great antagonist 
was Dr. Horsely, who even in the opinion of Priesdey's 
friends, gained a victory over him, not only in relation to 
early opinions, but on other great points of the Socinian 
system. Bishop Horsely indeed, with regard to earfy 
opinions, has left little to be done by those who follow him« 

Dr. Priesdey was not only, anxious to overturn every 
doctrine which had been embraced by the British refbrmers, 
but, in subserviency to this ruling passion of his mind, 1%* 
bbured to' overturn the British government too, and wished 
to see such a revolution as was going on in France. He be* 
came obnoxious to the mob, and suffered greatly from the 
riots at Birmingham; to the government^ and to all Chris* 
tians, and thence came to the resolution to emigrate to 
America; where we shall hereafter see him making a figure, 
prosecuting his chemical researches with assiduity, and 
propagating his heresies to some extent, with dreadful suc- 
cess. 

The sect of Quakers arose about the middle of the seven* 
teenth century, at the time of the civil commotions, in £n* 
gland. Its founder was George Fox, a shoemaker, a wild 
fanatic, who, by his extravagancies, attracted general atteo* 
ti(Hi, and soon collected around him a great number of fol- 
lowers. Ke and his disciples, at first, had no system of 
principles, and were agreed only in the rejection of the doc- 
trine of a definite atonement, and in cQibracing the creed of 
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decrees, and original sin* To this they soon added the doc« 
trine, that every man has a li^ht within him from the spirit 
of God, by which he may be guided infallibly in the way of 
righteousnetis; and maintained that this light h of more 
importance for the direction of human conduct, than the 
Holy Scriptures. When all this is stripped of its mystical 
drtss, it amounts to the same thing as the free-will of tht 
Pelagians and Arminians, or the ability which they say 
every man has td obey till the commands of God, It is the 
same with the moral powers of the Socinians and Ariaas* 
The visionary mystic and the ungodly philosopher unite iti 
attempting to elevate human rectitude, and to make the 
grace of God of none effect. They differ only in the costuiM 
in which they array their systems. 

The first disciples of Fox were altogether illiterate, and 
recommended their heresies to illiterate men by their wild 
enthusiasm only. A few men of learning joined themj among 
whom was Robert Barclay, the author of an Apology for 
Quakerism, written in Latin and English. The author Waa 
a man of considerable learning, of great industry, and of 
plausible language. He maintains in the Apology, that Christ ' 
died for all men; that aM the human family are put into a 
condition of salvatroni that heathens, as well as Christiana, 
may be saved by the improvem/int of the light of natut^; 
that though man lost, by his fall, all power to obey the 
divine commandif^ yet ^ough the sacrifice of Christ Jesus 
every man has his strength restored to him, so that he can 
believe and perform all good works. This he calls ** the 
forming 6f Christ within us/' and says, ^* it is by this ifiward 
birth of Christ that man is made righteous,' and is so ac« 
counted before God: wherefore, to be plain, we are thereby, 
and not ^iQ that be brought fdrth in us, formally, if we must 
Qse that wordvjnatified in the sight of God, because justifl- 
eotiOn is both more properly^ and more frequently in scrip* 
ture taH^n in its proper signification for making one just, 
and not reputing one suchi and is all one with sanctifica* 

O 
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tion.*'* He declares, " that God ever reputed him** (Christ) 
^ a sinner is denied: neither did he ever die that we should 
be imputed righteous."f ^^The imputed righteousness of 
Christ is not to be found in all the Bible.'*^: Barclay's 
Apology was first published in 1675. He has taken extra- 
ordinary pains to retain all the reveries of his predecessor 
George Fox; and at the same time to give them such a 
colour as might render them less odious, and more similar 
to the doctrines and creeds of the reformers and reformed 
churches. He speaks, in the early part of his book, in 
high strains of encomium on the death and sufferings of 
Christ, as a propitiation for our sins. He labours, through 
more than two hundred pages, to conciliate the favour of 
the reader, by many general expressions of respect for the 
sacrifice of Christ Jesus, before he ventures to assert that 
we are justified by our own good works. When he does 
come to this point, it is in an indirect and uncandid man- 
ner. Christ formed within us, he has explained to be the 
formation of good principles in our hearts, in the heart of 
'«very man, who improves. the inward light imparted to all. 
Then he tells us we are justified by Christ formed within 
us. He allows the reader to draw the conclusion, which will 
be directly contrary to that of the apostle. The quakers, who 
embrace the Apology of Barclay, and it is in as much es- 
teem among them as the Bible, must conclude, that a man 
is justified by the deeds of the law, and that it is of works 
that every man may boast. It must be evident to the intel- 
ligent reader of his doctrines, that he availed himself largely 
of the writings of Arminius and the Salmurensian divines. 
His reasonings are substantially the same aa theirs, in moat 
points. 

The quakers rejected the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord*s supper, formed for themselves a dress as a dis- 
tinctive badge of their society, and laid aside all the forms 
of church government, which had ever been known in the, 
world. Had it not been for these external distinctions, they 

• Bare. Apo, Phil. Ed. p. 222. f Ibid. 228. J lb. p. 225, 
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would long since have abandoned the mjrtticUni in which 
they have enveloped Arminianisnifand sunk into the metho- 
dist, episcopal, or Socinian bodies. The celebritv of William 
Penn, derived chiefly from his founding the colony of Penn- 
sylvania, who in early life was kn ardent and zealous de* 
claimer among the quakers, has been a means of giving 
more reputation and permanency to this society, than it 
would otherwise have attained. It has now existed nearly 
one hundred and seventy years, but it is on the decline* 
A very plausible apology for quakerism has been lately 
published, by Clarkson, who pretends that he does not 
belong to the society. But the days of quakerism are 
nearly numbered. It is devoutly to be hoped that their sim* 
plicity of language, dress, and manners, the only things fot 
which as a denomination they are to be commended, will 
not die at the e3q>iration of their sect. The episcopal church 
is not otherwise responsible for the existence of this society 
than that the persecutions of high churchmen goaded the 
people on to such madness. 

There is another class of mystics, which however has 
long existed in the very bosom of the episcopal church,— 
the Swedenburghians, so called from Emanuel Sweden- 
burgh, of Sweden. Swedenburgh was in the early part of 
his life a distinguished naturalist, especially a mineralogist 
and metallurgist. He wrote in Latin a treatise on mineralogy, 
which conuins much xiseful information. Either through 
the influence of partial derangement, as some, or through 
fanaticism, as others suppose; or through pious fraud as 
others think, he pretended to have intercourse with angels. 
,He commenced divine, and wrote very largely. His the- 
ological works fill twelve large octavo volumes, written in 
Latin* He denies die doctrines of divine decrees, of atone- 
ment, and of a trinity of persons. He asserts that he was 
inspired of God to instruct both angels and men; that the 
genersl judgment is passed; that he attended it; and that he 
was commissioned to restore to men the knowledge of the 
internal sense of the scriptures, which before his time, he 
\^ Was entirely lost. 
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t%e doctrine ol Swedenburgh respecting the trinity, while 
in iomtr points it resembles the ancient Sabellian heresy^ 
has also some features peculiar to itself. He says Aere is 
but one person in the Godhead, which person, until the in* 
carnation of Messiah, acted in one capacity. ;The incama- 
tioDi he explains to be the assumption of human nature, by 
this one eternal and divine person, ^^ going out," to use hia 
mystical and strange language, *^ into ultimates.'' Hence, 
he is called Father, the human nature is called the Son, and 
the operation of this ^.^ human divine,'' and ^^ divine human" 
he cadis the Spirit* What he thinks to be precisely the in<^ 
tention of divinity, in this assumption of humanity, it is 
very difficult to assertain from hi» writings and those of his 
disciplesi however, they seem to consider it as resulting 
from the material creation, and the union of intellectual with 
corporeal substances in human persons. Jn his system there 
is nothing like the atonement of the Bible. Faith with him 
is the same with works, and has no relation to an accept* 
Unce of a satisfaction made by Messiah. - 

The Old Testament history is, he says, a mystical Or al- 
legorical history of an ancient church, which may have ex- 
isted many millions of centuries ago, and the external things 
there spoken of all correspond to spiritual things represent- 
ed by them. In this point it-resembles the doctrine of Coc- 
peius, who maintained that the, history of the Jews, was a 
type of the New Testament church; with this difference, 
that Swedenburgh makes it represent a church that existed 
before Adam, if indeed there was really such a person as 
Adam, which according to his system seems to be left in 
doubt. His descriptions of heaven, are derived from Ma- 
homet) or rather Mahomet's and Swedenburg^'s heaven is 
derived from the Epicureans, from the elysia of the ancient 
heathens. H^ describes in his book on the heavens and 
the hells, a marriage in heaven, at which the guesu was re- 
galed with the richest nectarous wines, and dressed in gor- 
geous appareL He represents God in the ** form of a man," 
but not the ^ shape;" in which he revivea the heresy of the 
Anthropomorphites. The spiritual world, he affirms to 
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correspond to the material, and that the Son of God is the 
sun and centre of the spiritual world, as our sun is the centre 
of the material world, — an idea derived from the PUtontc 
philosophy, and the heathen mythology. Into heaven and 
the enjoyments of the spiritual world may be, and he con* 
tends are, admitted many heathens* What is all this, when 
stripped of its mystical dress? Perfectly the Arminian creed, 
except that he pushes it farther, in denying the doctrine of 
the atonement, afid making a sensual heaven* Though per* 
haps, after all, his mode of explaining the incarnation may 
amount nearly to the indefinite atonement, or the Salmuren« 
sian form of Arminianism. 

In his wonderful narrations, he recounts conversations 
with angels, and adventures in the spiritual world, with as 
much confidence, as he does the ordinary events of life; and 
with an extravagance, which makes us exclaim, ^^risum 
teneatis, amicif " At first view, we should be disposed to 
think no men in their senses, would embrace such a system, 
yet it is certain that many thousands have embraced it, 
and many of them, in other things intelligent, learned, and 
amiable. Nor is it wonderful; for the great mysteries of 
the Christian system he not only pretends to explain, bm 
to make them even visible and tangible. God, he even at* 
tempts to exhibit in human form. All his heaven is visible 
and tangible. Human pride is flattered by being taught to 
believe that it comprehends fully, idl the great mysteries of 
the bible; and to those who do not possess a taste for spiritu* 
al enjoyment, in communion with God, such a heaven as he 
exhibits must possess all the charms that could fascinate their 
minds* Owing to tliese considerations, a thousand absurdi* 
ties are digested. 

The number of disciples which have been made to this 
system is very considerable* Many of the clergy of the 
Episcopal establishment, have not only embraced the sys« 
tern, with all its extravagancies, but they preach it, and de* 
fend it from the press, and yet continue in the communion 
of the chnrch. In what way they reconcile it to their con- 
sciences, to profess in the most solemn manner from year 
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to year their belief in the Athanasian creed, and the articles 
and homilies of the church, all which contain principles di-^ 
ametricaUy opposite to those which they teach, is not easy 
to conceive. To swear most solemnly to a belief in the doc- 
trine of the trini^, as contained in the creed of the Episco- 
pal church, and in the doctrine of the atonement, the total 
depravity of human nature, and other points of the Calvin- 
istic creed, as the Socinians and the Swedenburghians of 
the church of England do, and yet to write and to preach 
against them, and for the church to admit of all this pros-, 
titution of sacred things, evince a dreadful state of ecclesi- 
astical order. The Rev. Mr. Clows, who has translated 
and published nearly all the theological works of Baron 
Swedenburgh, and has himself written largely in defence of 
them, is in full conununion with the church, and the reasons 
which he pleads in vindication of this course of conduct, are 
drawn from convemence, ease and policy. Temporal sup- 
port drawn from the exchequer of the state makes it easy 
and convenient, and his connection with the church may en- 
able him and his brethren to deceive the unwary^ into the 
fatal er^rors which they have embraced. Thus conscience is 
quieted. After aU, those who embrace these two great he- 
resies, are generally among the wealthy and fashionable; 
but few of the poor are led away. The Socinian is too 
frigid, too far removed from the vital warmth, which ani- 
mates the page of inspiration, and its gracious and consola- 
tory truths, for the acceptation of the poor. As Sweden- 
burgh teaches that the enjoyments, employments, and situa- 
tions of men in heaven resemble those which they have in 
the present world, people oppressed with poverty have no 
inducement to embrace such a creed. If these systems con- 
tain any gospel, it is one not preaqhed to the poor. 

The Socinian and Swedenburghian heresies have un- 
doubtedly grown out of Arminianism as the parent stem, . 
and they employ the same arguments which were long ago 
urged by Pelagius, and by Arminius, in reladon to free- 
will, the moral powers of man, and the divine decrees. AU 
are different corps marshalled in the same cause, wd uniting 
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their forces to demolish the citadel of truth, and banish the 
atonement of the sacred oracles from the church of Uod* 
Thousands, by an easy transition, have gone over to the 
camp of deism. Indeed the objections urged by deists 
against the bibk, from the time of Celsus, to the days of 
Thomas Paine, are the same that errorists and heretics 
urge against the doctrine of the atonement; the degradation 
of human nature, the merciless character of God^ and the 
injustice of his plans. 

We pass over numerous other sects, which have infested 
the church in Britain, all of which attack, in some manner, 
the doctrine of the atonement, and multitudes of which 
swarm in the bosom of the established church* 

It is consolatory to the friends of truth, that notwithsund* 
ing these errors, the cause of true religion has not been al- 
together abandoned in the established church of England. 
There have always been able, learned and pious men, with- 
in it, who have raised their voices in vindication of the true 
Christian system, and in opposition to the errors, which have 
been overrunning it. Mr. Matthew Henry's Commentary 
on the Old and New Testaments, is a work which has been 
highly useful to all Christians into whose hands it has fallen, 
and all orthodox divines have drawn largely upon it, for 
sud in their pulpit ejdtibittmiii. It possesses a fund of valua- 
ble remark and practical deduction from the source of di- 
vine truth, which have rendered it savory to all the pious. 
The views which Mr. Henry entertains of truth are. alto- 
gether Calvinistic. Like the scriptures oa which he com- 
ments, he exhibits God as merciful in consistency with jus- 
tice, and man as a fallen, impotent creature, whose sole de- 
pendence for future blessedness must rest upon the un- 
merited goodness of God, as this has been revealed 
through the atoning sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
In perfect accordance with Henry, are the commenta- 
ries of Mr. Burkitt, a highly valuable exposition of the 
New Testament, which abouqtds with evangelical and Cal- 
vinistic sentiments. These with the work of Mr. Heo- 
' ry, may be considered as an antidote against the Armi- 
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nian commenuries of Dr* Qarke, whose work, while it 
coDtains much curious matter and learned research, is en- 
cumbered with no small portion of literary lumber, and 
pedantry; and is, upon the whole, a special pleading for 
the tenets ok the Arminian school. Whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers, and even when none is offered, the anno- 
tator attacks, with great asperity, the Calvinistic system, 
of which he evidendy possesses but an imperfect know- 
ledge. He also passes over many portions of Scripture, 
which are richly stored with evangelical truth in a very 
superficial manner, and scarcely ever unlocks the trea- 
sures of gospel truth. The work, is better calculated to gra*^ 
tify a vain curiosity, than to feed the soul of a Christian, 
with the bread of life which cometh down from heaven. 
Ridley, Latimer, Jewell, Reynolds and Wilkins, have 
distinguished themselves, in vindicating ably, many points 
of the Calvinistic creed, against the attacks of errorists 
and heretics. The Rev. Dr. John Pye Smith, has pub- 
lished a small work, containing some very judicious re- 
marks on Dr. Priestley's heresies, and detecting many 
misrepresentations, in his works, especially m his History 
cf Early Opinions. 

No one has distinguished himself more as a scholar, 
and a critic, than the Rev. Dr. Magee, of DuUin Col- 
lege, in a late worjlE on the atonement. We rejoice to hear 
the %'oice jof Ireland raised in favour of the truth. We 
might have presented from Dr. Magee's work many spe- 
cimens of the heresies of Priestley and his coadjutors in 
the business of tearing down the glorious fabric of di- 
vine truth, erected in the eternal councils of Jehovah, 
and exhibited in the scriptures. He has ably combated 
Taylor, Geddes, Lindsey, Belsham, Priestley, and the whole 
host of heretics; he has encountered them single-handed 
and completely vanquished them. He has also exposed 
the errors of many of the divines of the church of En- 
gland who were tenacious friends of the doctrine of atone- 
ment, but who have erred on some minor points; ^uch 
as Warburton, who, in his Divine Legation of Moses, main* 
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Uins that the Jewish sacrificet did not origiiiate from divio« 
appointment, but from heathen superttitioos, and were en* 
joined upon the Jews merely from a compliance with hea« 
thenish customs and attachments* The falUcy of this hypo* 
thesis is placed in a clear light by^ Dr. Magee, who has 
proved incontrovertibly their divine origin. The great 
object of Dr. Magee's book is to establish the doctrine of 
substitution— that Christ Jesus was substituted in the room 
of sinners, and suflRbrcd that punishment which sinners would 
otherwise have endured in their own persons* This grand 
point he has settled by an extensive review of the Jewish 
ritual, particularly of the sacrifices under the law, and of 
the practice of the whole heathen world; as well as by sacred 
criticism on those portions of both the old and new Testa* 
raent, in which the atonement is directly taught* He enters 
the field of criticism, and attacks the adversaries on their 
own ground, and with the weapons which they profess to 
wield* This work should have been laid under heavier con* 
tribution for this sketch, were it not that we hope every 
person, who wishes to be thoroughly acquainted with this 
all important subject, will read the book itself* He will 
receive the most ample testimony in favour of the truth of 
the atonement, acquire an extensive knowledge of the he- 
resies in Britain, which relate to it, and discern the present 
state of the controversy. Still Dr* Magee has not touched 
the subject of the extent of the atonement* But let it be 
established, (and he has established it,) that Christ was sub* 
stituted in the room of sinners and paid to divine justice the 
debt which they owed, and the conclusion is irresistible that 
aB for whom he was thus substituted, must be saved: other- 
wise God would be unjust in demanding a double payment 
for the same debt* He has proved the foundation of the 
Calvinistic system^ to be established on a basis, which can- 
not be shaken* 

There is perhaps no work, since the days of the reformers^ 
tiiat exhibits so much of the patient research and learning 
of those times as Dr* Magee^s. The only point on which he 
seems pot to have very clear ideas relates to the efficacy of 
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the Jewish sacrifices. He seems to admit that, in Aemselves, 
they possessed a certain degree of efficacy, in purging 
nway some crimes committed against the jewisd polity, 
while the truth is, their whole import, their whole value, 
consisted in their being types of the great atonement offered 
tip by Jesus on the cross. They were merely ^' shadows^ of 
good things to come, but not the very image of them," as 
the apostle Paul expresses it. 

There are many denominations of dissenters, who em- 
brace the Calvinbtic creed, in Scotland, England and Ire- 
land. The Presbyterians of Ireland would deserve to be 
mentioned, but the synod of Ulster, by which name their 
supreme judicatory is known, contains so many members, 
both among the clergy and laity, who have swerved from 
the truth, that the general assembly of the church of Scot- 
land have passed an act refusing to admit them to commu- 
nion with them, or to officiate in their congregations, unless 
they will undergo an examination as to their orthodoxy. The 
errors of which the Scottish church is afraid relate chiefly 
to Socinianism. What proportion of them have fallen into 
this slough of despair for sinners is not known, but it is great) 
nnd their ecclesiastical discipline is very much relaxed. 
Their state in relation to both practice and doctrine, is pro- 
bably not better than that of the established church. The 
act of the Scottish judicatory is highly creditable to them, 
and indicates that their condition, which had greatly deteri- 
orated, is now improving, while that of the Irish Presby- 
terians is growing worse. Many of the clergy indeed are 
said to be grossly immoral. 

The Anabaptists arose in Germany in the time of the re- 
formation by Luther. They refused subjection to any 
government, committed the grossest outrages against all 
the decorums of human society, and were led by illiterate 
enthusiasts, who excited them to the commission of the 
greatest crimes. The tenet by which they were distinguished 
from all other Christians was, that children should not be 
baptized, and that those who in infancy had received that or- 
dinance should be immersed. When their fury had exhausted 
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itseliP they gradually formed themselves into a regular and 
orderly society, and adopted the independent form of church 
government. Their creed is generally CalvinistiC) and they 
diiFered from the other Calvinistic churchesi on no other sub* 
jects than those of infant baptism and ecclesiastical govern* 
ment. The society in England has becoitie large, intelligent 
and respectable. One of its most distinguished writers is Dr« 
Gill, who wrote a commentary on the scriptures. He aboonda 
with sound and truly evangelical views of the doctrines of 
grace, but he is a loose writer, whose sentences are fre* 
quently without end. He wrote a system of theology, which 
is rather an English compend of Turrettin, than an original 
work. On the doctrines of grace, he follows Turrettin, ex* 
cept on the doctrine of justification, which, while he main- 
tains^that it is solely founded upon the righteousness of Christ, 
he asserts is from eternity, and that the justification, which 
takes place in time on the day of believing, is merely a ma- 
nifestation of that which took place in eternity. His reason- 
ing on this subject, though plausible, is altogether loose and 
declamatory. He seems not to distinguish between a deter- 
mination to justify, and the actual performance of the 
predestinated act. Booth's Reign of Grace is preferable to 
any of his writings; but still his system forms the text book 
for nearly all the students of theology in connection with 
the regular Baptists. There are numerouis sects, who agree 
with the regular Baptists on the subject of infant baptism, 
but are not in communion with them. The greater part of 
these are known by the general appellation of irregular Bap- 
tists, and are of the Arminian school. Their clergy are 
generally illiterate and many of their people ttnenlightened. 
The regular Baptists have distinguished themselves by 
their zealous and laudable efforts for evangelizing the' hea- 
then. The great missionary station at Serampore, so well 
known to the Christian world, and the numerous depended- 
cies upon it, were formed under the direction of the Baptist 
society. Though it is a subject of no little regret that the 
children of the heathen converts, made through the liberal 
and persevering exertions of these people, are not taken 
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iMo the visible coveaaot society of Mestish, ytt it is con- 
soling to reflect that the doctrioes, which through the in* 
strumeotsUty of those missiooaries are taught, are strictly 
evtfigelicaU The way of salvation, through the doing and 
dying of the Lord Jesus Christ, forms the sum and sub- 
stance of that gospel which they preach, and which is now 
shedding its effulgence, upon the long benighted regions of 

the East. 

Mr* Fuller, a celebrated Baptist preacher, was one of the 

foremost in this great work. He was an honour to £tiglan^, 
and generally Calvinistic in his writings on the plan of sal- 
vation, except on the extent of the atonement. In his ^^ De- 
fence," one of his last works, he has in a great measure 
corrected his former exhibitions even on this subject. 

The Secession churches of Scotland and Ireland, have 
also become powerful societies. They adhere rigidly to the 
Calvinistic system, as this is exhibited in the Westminster 

confession of faith. The secession church took its rise in 

I ■ , , ■ 

the year 1732. It was formed by some ministers, who se- 
ceded from the revolution, or established Presbyterian 
church in Scotland. After the revolution, ministers were 
imposed upon the church, by an act of patronage, by which 
it was put into the power of one person, called the patron, 
to force a pastor upon a congregation, however disagreeable 
he might be to them. This privilege was claimed by the 
crown and surrendered by the general assembly. At an 
opening of the sessions of that body, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Erskine preached a sermon, in which be declaimed vehe- 
mently against this surrender, as a compromitment of the 
interests of the church, and gave great offence to the mem- 
bers of the assembly, who attempted to censure him. He 
refused to submit, and together with his brother Ralph and 
two other gentlemen, Moncrief and Fisher, who joined him, 
declined the authority of the assembly, and formed them- 
selves into a distinct society, which was called the Secession 
church. The circumstance, which gave rise to this schism, 
rendered the cause of the Seceders very popular: they were 
4>rthodox and pious men, and their numbers increased ra* 
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pidly. They adopted the Weatminsler coafestioii off fahh 
and the larger and shorter catechisms, compiled by that 
body, as the standards of their fatth| and as terms of ec- 
clesiasticaUommunioo* The doctrines which they preached 
were purely Calvintstic, and the great theme of aU their 
pulpit exhibitions, was the atonement made by Christ Jesus. 
They published an instrument, which they denominated the 
act and testimony, in which they bear a very explicit testi* 
mony against many corruptions, which prevailed in the 
church and state; and recognize most explicitly the doctrmes 
of the Westminster confession of faith. Their preachers 
were generally pious and sound divines, well instructed in 
evangelical truth, and zealous in promoting it. The Erskines 
published many volumes of sermons, which abound with 
excellent matter, though their stile is far from being either 
eloquent or forcible; and their arrangement is often loose 
and unhappy. Those discourses, from the piety with which 
they abound, have betn extensively read, have proved sa* 
vory to all devout people, and have formed an antidote 
against the Arminian errors among thousands of the laity. 
The Rev. John Brown, of Haddington, is the most distia- 
guished divine, which this church has produced. He was 
for many years their professor of divinity, and has pub* 
lished a great number of valuable books, all of which 
abound with pious and judicious remarks. His body, of di- 
vinity contains aa excellent epitome of the Christian system, 
and is, replete with excelleot matter. His Dictionary of the 
Bible is his most popular work; and it has passed through 
a great number of editions. Though Mr. Brown was not a 
man of very brilliant powers, or very profound learning, 
his industry, discrimination, and orthodoxy, were a means 
of elevating the character of the SecMsion church and 
greatly increasing its numbers. 

A member«of this church, Mr. MVCrie, has lately pub* 
lished a life of the great Scottish reformer, which evinces 
much learning, so^nd juc^gment, and liberal views. He 
rescues the character of Knox from the load of obloquy 
which, had been heaped upon it by infidels, heretics, and 
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lukewarm Christians, who garnish the tombs of the ifiar- 
tjrrs; and throws a new and copious stream of light 
upon the reformation in Scotland. His book has deservedly 
acquired great reputation, for its author, even among the 
members of the church of England, and he is justly con- 
sidered one of the first literary men in Britain. His Ufe of 
Knox «nd Magee on the atonement, seem to indicate that 
a revival of sound theology, and solid Christian literature, 
is about to commence in the British empire. While Magee 
vindicates the doctrine of the atonement, against the so- 
phistry of heretics^ M^Crie illustrates, and defends the cha- 
racters of those excellent men, who first taught the British 
nation to purge itself from popish errors, and brought to light, 
after a long night of darkness, the way of salvation through 
the satisfaction and mediation of Messiah. 

Though the secession has been broken into three sec- 
tions, by various practical and theoretical questions, yet 
they all continue sound on the doctrine of the atonement, 
and perfectly harmonise in their opposition to Armilii- 
anisin, and all its brood of heresies. They have two 
large s3mods in Ireland and in Scotland, and a presbytery 
consisting of ibout twelve ministers, forming a separate 
ecclesiastical body. The Irish synods have been somewhat 
enfeebled, and their clergy have rendered themselves un- 
popular by accepting, since the ^mited societies created 
disturbance, a ^^nutf from the government, as a reward for 
their public prayers, on behalf of the government. This 
was an act altogether unworthy o^f faithful ministers of 
Christ Jesus. 

The reformed presbyterians, usually known by the name 
of Covenanters, are another respectable body of dissenters 
in Britain. When the king and his government, partly by 
persecution and partly by seduction, had drawn off the 
attention of all the clergy of the three kingdoms from the 
convenanted reformation, there still remained a consider- 
ble body of intelligent and respectable Christians, among 
the laity, who refused to follow their spiritual guides, in 
an abaQdonment of the cbven^ts, which they considered 
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as an o^tfa, binding the whole nation to maintain the truth* 
They declared that they would not forsake that cause, in 
which they had seen so many of their brethren ascend the 
scaffold, and approach the stake. They would, not even re* 
ceive the ordinances of the gospel at the hand of those 
whom they considered as apostates and as having violated 
the oath of God* They worshipped in private societies, re» 
fusing even to hear the gospel preached by the ministers, 
whom they esteemed guilty of so criminal a direliction of 
principle. The societies corresponded with each other, and 
thus kept up a visible organization, as far as this could be 
done without the public officers and ordinances of the 
church. They refused to accede to the revolution settle- 
ment, when William and Mary ascended the throne, be- 
cause the covenants were not recognised, and because they 
considered the whole establishment a mere producuon of 
human policy, without any respect to the glory of the Cre« 
ator, or to the interests of truth and righteousness* 

In 1706, this body of people was joined by the Rev* 
}ohn MVMillan, a minister who had separated himself from 
the established church of Scotland, on account of the 
numerous errors with which it abounded. He was after- 
wards joined by the Rev. Mr. Nairn, a minister of the 
Secession church* A presbytery was now constituted, and 
atiled the Reformed Presbytery, from their adherence to 
the system of truth and order established at the time of the 
adoption of the covenants, when, they believed, the refor- 
mation had attained to its greatest glory. From the attach- 
ment of these people to the covenants, they were called 
Covenanters. They were also called Mountain men, from 
the circumstance of many of them having been forced to 
take refuge in the mountaiiis as a shelter from the rage of 
their persecutors. 

In 1761, they published an instrument, which they styled 
the Act, Declaration and Testimony, in which they narrate 
brieifly their history, and express a warm attachment to 
the cause and memory of those martyrs who had laid down 
their lives for the sake of the truth, and on behalf of the 
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eoveiiants, to which they profess in the moat solemn mftB# 
ner their stedfast attachment. They adopt the Westminster 
confession of faith, as an exhibition of those truths which 
form their creed. They, at the same time, give a condensed 
view of the same doctrines, expressed in their own words, 
and testify against the numerous errors of the ecclesias- 
tical and civil establishment^ of the nation. They were 
a devout and intelligent people; but by their lukewarni 
neighbours, were viewed in the light of bigots. 

They and the Secession body differed, in their views re- 
specting civil government only. While the latter testified 
against the government for not adhering to the covenants, 
they acknowledged that they were the ordinance of God 
and entitled to respect and obedience as such. They also 
held offices under the government, and took an active part 
in its concerns. The covenanters, on the other hand, main- 
tained, that its apostacy was of such a character as to de- 
prive it of all tight to rule, and that it was to be numbered 
limong those ** that had given their power to the beast;" 
** oiie of the thrones of iniquity, with which God has declared 
that he will have no fellowship.'^ With relation to the doc- 
trine of the atonement, these two branches of the church 
perfectly harmonize. 

The covenanters have a synod in Ireland and one in 
Scotland, and their numbers, respectability and influence 
are rapidly increasing. Their preachers are learned, popu- 
lar, and eloquent. There is one point, on which they lay 
great stress and generally deal largely in their pulpit exhibi- 
tions,— >the headship of Messiah over the nations. They say 
that in consequence of that humiliation to which he sub- 
mitted, in order to make an atonement, God the Father has 
highly exalted him, and g^ven him a name above every 
name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
and every tongue confess; that in his mediatorial character, 
he governs the nations, and that the nations should sub* 
ject themselves to his government, and regulate all their 
civil movements according to those laws, which as Medi- 
ator he has revealed in the scriptures. The Christiao natiot 
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which will not do so, they maintain is in a state of rebellioa 
against his regal goverameot, and will be overturned ^^when 
he Cometh out of his place to shake terribly the inhabitanta 
of the earth;'' and that therefore they are not entided to the 
support of the people of God, as the legal representatives 
of Messiah upon earth* These are consequences deduced 
from the atonement, which thousands 6f Christians admit| 
but upon which none but the reformed presbyteriana lay 
^much emphasis* 

A very respectable work on the Trinity has lately been 
published in Britain, written by a Mn Kidd* It is replete 
with curious matter and profound speculation* He attem|»ta 
to prove the doctrine of the Trinity without the aid of di* 
vino revelation. He says that as God cimnot impart to hit 
intelligent creatures any power which does not reside in 
himself, and as he has imparted perception and social 
powers to all his intelligent creatures, he therefore most 
have had them himself from all eternity: he must have 
possessed power to perceive objects exterior to his own per* 
•on, and social powers; that these powers cannot be supposed 
to have existed from eternity without ever having been ex^ 
ercised uotil the creation of this universe; that diey must 
have had a fiel4 to exercise themselves upon, commen* 
•urate with their extent; and that these powers of God the 
Father must have been employed in contemplating the per* 
son of the Son; which, from the data before laid down, 
must be infinite |n all perfection* Thus he believes, that ha 
proves from reason, at least the existence of two peraonsi 
wxkd the third person, the Holy Spirit, heaays proceeds from 
the Father and the Son, as a necessary consequence of the 
constitution of the two other hypostaseSfOr persons, and the 
exercise of their powers. This is not perhaps doing justice 
to Mr* Kidd* Indeed it is impossible to do justice to such 
a work in so short an abstract* These views he attempts 
to establish from the Holy Scriptures* All orthodox divines 
have maintained that the Trinity was as necessary and na» 
tural as the existence of an eternal God, but none, so far 
as we kao¥^, has ever attempted to demonstrate from rea- 

Q 
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Bon, this necessity. His work has acquired great celebrity in 
Britain, and, whatever may be thought of his success ia 
the chief object which he sets before him, he must rank 
high as a man of great powers and profound speculation* 
As to the qualities of matter, Deity can and does protfuce 
all the effects, that proceed from thetn: the properties of 
matter are no more than the results of his energetic ope- 
rations. 

Before we take leave of Europe, we must cast a glance at 
the Roman catholic church. The ground which that church 
took at the great council of Trent, which met in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, was utterly subversive of the atone- 
ment. All those who deny the efficacy of indulgences, the 
absolutions of the priests, and various other means of pro- 
curing pardon, are anathematized. But the reformation soon 
operated a very considerable change for the better in the 
opinions of catholics. In 1641, Jansenius, archbishop of 
Ypres, published a book on the doctrine of grace, which pro- 
fesses to contain an explanation of the opinions held by 
Augustine, on/the nature of the atonement. In 1653, pope 
Innocent III. condemned as extracts from Jansenius the 
following propositions: 1. *^ That there are some commands 
impossible to the saints, because they have not sufficient 
grace. S. That grace is irresistible. 3« That a liberty free 
from restraint, not necessity, is sufficient to constitute nierit 
or demerit. 4. That the Semipelagian heresy consisted in 
maintaining, that it was impossible to resist or comply with 
the motions of grace. 5. That Jesus Christ did not die for 
all men." As far as this is perspicuous, and as far as it 
goes, it is the same with the doctrine which Calvin was 
teaching at Geneva, at the very time when the pope con- 
demned the book of Jansenius. Great numbers of die catho- 
lic clergy espoused the cause of Jansenius, and embraced 
the doctrines which he taught. A very great body of them 
united in stopping a Writ of error, which had issued against 
his book. The laity of the catholic church are more en- 
lightened ^an they were previously to the reformation. - 

The prospect, however, for the interests of truth are ia 
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tome respects gloomy. The man of sin whose throne 
crumbled by the late revolutions in Europe, is again exalted 
by the combined efforts of all the kings of Europe. While 
heresy and lukewarmness overspread nearly all the greatest 
protestant churches, the pope is reinstated in his ghostly 
empire, and the popish religion, under his auspices, and 
those of all the kings who have give^ their power to him, 
again flourishes, and again threatens to cover Europe with a 
very dark night of superstition. Again the hopes of salva- 
tion, in nearly the whole of that quarter of the world, seem 
to be directing themselves towards those miserable means, 
which the catholic church presented, before the reformation. 
England has had a leading hand in the iniquitous elevation 
of antichrist. After his late reinstatement in his royal splen* 
dours, it is said the Prince Regent of England wrote Um a 
letter, in which he says he puts a carte blanche into the hand 
of his holiness, and thathe will do whatever he commands 
in relation to the church in his dominions. If this statement 
is correct, and there is no reason to doubt it, the Prince Re- 
gent, by that act, has formally undone all that was done by 
Henry VIII. in declaring Great Britain independent of the 
see of Rome; and has formally subjected, once more, the 
British empire to the dominion of antichrist. Thus, this 
once covenanted kingdom has in the most effectual, as well 
as formal manner, given its power to the beast. Notwith- 
standing all that is doing in Europe to cherish Bible so- 
cieties and foster missionary efforts, we have little reason 
to hope that orthodox principles will flourish, while the pre- 
sent state of things lasts. But God will arise and have mercy 
upon Zion, for the time which he has set to favour her, has 
nearly come; He will shake down those thrones of iniquity, 
and amidst their ruins he will build his church on a perma- 
nent foundation. 

We now invite the attention of the reader to the new 
world, in which a vast field opens . The first settlers, who 
established themselves at Cape Cod in M asimchusetts, A. D. 
1616, were English Puritans, who understood well the doc- 
trines of grace, and adhered to them, with great firmness^ 
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Though the^ commenced their settlement in New England 
twenty-three yeAfs before the meeting of the assembly of 
divines at Westminster, yet they embraced the same doc- 
trines which that venerabte assembly embodied in their 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms. It was indeed their 
attachment to these principles, that induced them to for* 
mke their native lapd, and encounter all the difficulties of 
settling in a strange and distant land, among the savages of 
the wilderness. Heaven had manifested its goodness, in 
bringing to light a new world in the west, just before the 
storm of persecution burst upon the reformers, that an asy- 
lum might be afforded them, from the violence of their 
adversaries. The fathers of New England have been repre- 
tented by many of their ungrateful sons as a rude, ignorant, 
bigoted and unenlightened people. No representation, how- 
ever, could be farther from the truth, nor more injurious to 
their real character. They did not indeed possess that polish, 
which has been acquired by more modem society, but they 
had what was of incomparably more value— great piety, zeal 
for tbe truth, clear conceptions of what is truth, and reso- 
lution to practise the duties which it enjoins. It has Always 
been customary among the New England divines, to pub- 
lish sermons which were delivered on stated and important 
occasions; and from all these that wc^ have been able to see, 
they were harmonious and united in their attachment to the 
creed of the Genevan schopl, as explained and embraced by 
the British reformers. 

In 1648, the Westminster Confession of Faith wais ap- 
proved by the clergy of Massachusetts; and in the year 
1680, the Savoy Confession of Faith was adopted by the 
congregational clergy assembled in Boston and its vicinity, 
as the expression of their own sentiments. The doctrines of 
this latter system are the same with thosie of the' Westmin- 
ster confession, and in most instances expressed in nearly 
the same words. At its adoption, there does not appear to 
have been one dissenting voice, either among the clergy or 
laity. Their form of church government rendered it. im- 
possible for the association of clergy, who gave it their 
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MDcttoQ, to impoae it upon all the congregations under theif 
charge. They could do no more than recommend it, at all 
their congregations were associated bodies, independent of 
each other. It would, nevertheless, at that time have been 
deemed highly improper for any one of the ministers or of 
their congregations, to have departed from the system of 
truth which was embraced and recommended by ihe general 
convention. This very system of government, if it may be 
called a system, opened in some measure a door for the 
introduction of error, and gave to errorists facilities for in- 
troducing their teAu, which did not exist in the presbyte* 
rian church, in which all the members are directly amenable 
to the presbytery for those doctrines which they teach. In 
the New England churches, the clergy were directly and 
immediately amenable to their own congregations only; and, 
as the authority of the association over its members was 
very slight, a minister might exhibit opinions contrary to 
the ansdogy of faith, for a considerable time before any 
account would be taken of him. Those, however, who were 
found to be chargeable with heresies, might be cited before 
a council, and if found guilty, deposed from office. This 
power has, in some instances, been exercised by some of 
the northern churches. 

For a considerable time after the adoption of the Savoy 
Coiifession of Faith, by the ministers of Boston, we have 
the most ample testimony, that the northern people main« 
tained stedfastly the principles which are contained in that 
excellent compend. 

The churches in Connecticut had become very numerous 
about the beginning of the last century, but the laxness of 
discipline, the irregularity of the life of many members of 
the church, and the want of an acknowledged general stan* 
dard of doctrine, began to excite the fears of many enlight- 
ened men. At Gilford a measure originated, intended to 
produce a better state of things. The civil government of 
the colony considered themselves as entitled, by their office, 
to watch over the welfare of their citizens in relation to their 
religious interests; and in 1703, they invited a convention of 
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Ae clergy to attemUe, and devise measures for promoting 
the welfare of the church. This assembly of the Connecticut 
clergy met at Saybrook on the 13th of May, 1708; and the 
result of their deliberations was the unanimous adoption of 
the Savoy Confession of Faith, as their standard of doctrine* 
They approve of the whole of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, and speak of it in the very highest terms of com- 
mendation. In the Savoy confession they made a few slight 
alterations, rather of a verbal nature; but no change was 
made' in the doctrine of divine decrees, the total depravity 
of humsin nature, and the definite s^iftjtion made by 
Messiah for the elect. , ^ ^ 

In an act which they passed on the subject of doctrine, 
they say: — ^^ As to what appertains to soundness of judg- 
ment, in matters of faith, we deem it sufficient, that a church 
acknowledge the scriptures to be the word of God, the per- 
fect and only rule of faith and practice, and own the doctrinal 
part of the confession commonly called the articles of the 
church of England, or the .confession, or catechism, larger, 
or shorter, compiled by the assembly at Westminster, or 
the confession agreed upon at Savoy, to be agreeable to said 
rule." Here we have the whole colony of Connecticut, both 
in its civil and ecclesiastical capacities, expressing its appro- 
bation of the doctrines of the Genevan school. Any person 
who should deny the truth and divine origin of the Holy 
Scriptures, or the doctrine of the Trinity, has always in 
Connecticut been incapacitated for holding civil offices; and 
that state has always adopted the principle, that the civil 
transactions of a nation should be rendered subservient to 
the great interests of man, and that the sacred scriptures 
are the rule by which men should regulate all their civil 
affairs. To the interference of the civil power, we are in this 
instance indebted for so excellent an expression of ortho- 
doxy. This measure was a great means of harmonizing the 
affections of the Connecticut clergy, in promoting the in- 
terests of religion; and to it, doubdess, we are in part to 
attribute the excellent state of morals, and education, for 
which this state is unrivalled by any other section of the 
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union. The clei^ l¥ere drawn together into a cloaer unions 
acquired more confidence in- each other, and became more 
watchful in guarding their churches and associations against 
the inroads of error. When the people of Connecticut es« 
tablished grammar schools, or gave their sons a liberal 
education, it was chiefly with a view that the churches 
should be supplied with enlightened and learned ministers, 
who might make known to perishing sinners the way of 
salvation, through the obedience, death, and intercession of 
Messiah; and the supply of clergy always kept pace with 
their increasing population. 

In the adoption of the Westminster and Savoy Confes- 
sions of Faith, the churches in Connecticut followed Mas- 
sachusetts, the parent from which she was descended; and 
the state of orthodoxy was probably about the same then, 
in that colony, that it had been fifty years before in the 
parent state; in which it began to decline early in the last 
century. Many great and good men exerted themselves 
with faithfulness and zeal to preserve the ancient opinions 
and habits free from corruption. Among the most distin- 
guished of these was the Mather family. The Kev. Richard 
Mather was the first of this stock, that emigrated to New 
England, to which he was driven by persecution. He arrived 
in Boston in 1635, and was the founder of a family of great 
respectability, many of whom have been ministers of the 
gospel eminent for their orthodoxy, piety, and influence in 
the. political and ecclesiastical affairs of Massachusetts, flh 
son. Increase Mather, was educated in Harvard college, 
where he graduated in 1656, and was ordained to the pas- 
tOTal.oharge of a congregation, in 1659. Two years after hb 
ordination he was invited to take charge of the coUege as 
its principal, but he preferred the situation in which he was 
placed, to the honours^le station ofiiered him. He did, in* 
deed, at first accept it, and preside at one commencement, 
' but immediately after resigned, in compliance with his own 
wishes, and those of his congregation, ^lio were warmly 
attached to him, and would not consent to part with him. 
In 1662, a vacancy happening in that office, he was again 
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•olicitedf M the mott leamed and pious man in New En* 
^and^ Co accept the presidency. His congregation continued 
their attachment to him, and he wonld not do violence to 
their feelings. But in consideration of his great merit, the 
trustees permitted him to officiate in his congregation once 
every sabbath. With this privilege he accepted the presi* 
dency, and continued to perform the duties of his office, 
with great reputation to himself and honour to the college, 
until the year 1701, a period of sixteen years; when his age 
incapacitated him for the longer discharge of its literary 
functions. He wrote and published many books, most of 
which, that have fallen into our hands, abound with piety 
and good sense. The style, indeed, is destitute of polish 
and elegance, but the abundance of matter more than com* 
pensates for this defect. 

The Baptist society in his day were numerous and in* 
creasing; they attacked both from the pulpit and the press, 
the baptism of infants. Dr. Mather published several ser- 
mons on this controversy; and all his arguments evince not 
only the soundness of his views in relation to the subject in 
controversy, but of the doctrines of grace generally. In this 
controversy, both he and his opponent app^ to the opinions 
of the first settlers in Massachusetts, and to Dr. Owen, all 
of whom, as to their opinions in relation to the covenant of 
works, to the covenant of grace, to the doctrines of the 
Christian system, and the nature of the church, each party 
mentions with high respect. From this fact we discover, if 
any testimony in addition to dieir writings were deemed 
necessary, that, however the baptists and the congregation- 
alists of that time might disagree on the subject of infant 
baptism, they harmonized entirely on the doctrine of the 
atonement, and ail the other fundamental doctrines of the 
system of redemption, as these are taught by Dr. Owen, 
and other writers of the Calvinistic order. They mutually 
deprelate the introduction of the Arminian errors into the 
New Eng^nd churches, of which they express much fear 
from the aspect of the church and the state of puhlic 
opinion* 
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Oa the tubjeet of Adam's representing bis posterity itt 
the covenant of works, Dr. Mather thus expresses himself 
, Incidentally: — ^^ If mankind confederated actually in Adamy 
their public person, when they did so much as in their pro- 
per persons, then may children actually existing in theit 
proper persons, actually confederate in their public person* 
But mankind, not yet existing in their proper persons, con* 
federated in Adam their public person." He then quote* 
from Thomas Vedelius de Deo, the following passage: 
^* The sin of Adam is not another's, but our own. Adam's 
sin was in a manner peculiar to itself voluntary on our partp 
because as we were in Adam, sa in him we willed. The will 
of Adam was the will of the whole mass." Though the 
mode in which Thomas expresses himself is obscure, yet |t 
is plain that both he and Dr. Mather held the doctrine of 
Adam's representation of his posterity, and of all mankind'a 
sinning in him. He also quotes with approbation Mr. Nor- 
ton, to the same effect. The work from which the above 
e:itract is taken was published in 17/5* 

Cottop Mather, the son of Increase Mather, wai a much 
inore voluminous writer than his father. His writings are 
not free from some traits of superstition, but they are ortho- 
dox on the .doctrines of the atonement, and all other capital 
articles of the Christian faith. His Magnalia, or ^tstory of 
New England, though evidently written with great haste, 
and though the facts are neither selected with judgment nor 
well arranged, is a treasure of historical fact, upon which 
all the jiucceeding historians of New England make large 
draughts. His Blblia Americana, a commentary on the Bibles 
has never been published; it is now in manuscript in the cpl- 
lection of the Massachusetts historical Socie^. He pub- 
lislied a great number of smaller works, many of which ara 
highly valuable, and read with great interest by the com- 
mon people, and by the best of the clergy of the northern 

states. The influence which this divine had over the mindi 
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of the people of New England tkr^s extraordinary, and can 
i^o otherwbe be accounted /or t^an by supposing that h^ 
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Was a man of great worth. While the Mather family pos- 
•ess^ed this influence over the public mind, the vital spirit of 
Christianity, the faith of the Christian in the atoning sacri- 
fices of Christ Jesus, animated the church in Massachusetts* 
The clergy who were associated 'with them were generally 
of the same stamp with themselves. All that is excellent in 
the character of the New England people, and there is much, 
may be traced to these old and godly puritans. All admit 
(hat these were times of great piety; and that though there 
were many imperfecdons, yet it would be difficult to find 
in the history of human society more virtue than then ex- 
Uted in the northern colonies. 

The clergy were » well indoctrinated, and willing to be 
instructed by the great orthodox divines of the Christian 
church, who had preceded them^ especially by those of the 
reformation. They were willing to travel in the plain path 
of truth, without bewildering themselves in the mazes of 
false philosophy, and idle speculation. They, above all, were 
not averse to submit their opinions to the authority of God 
speaking in the scriptures, though there were many truths 
above the comprehension of human reason; such as the 
existence of three persons in the Godhead of one undivided 
essence, the incarnation of Messiah, and the atonement 
which he offered to eternal justice for the redemption of 
Binners. Such was the character of the clergy, who were at 
that time educated in Harvard college; which for more 
than a century was a great blessing to the New England 
churches. 

This seminary was founded in 1638, and received its first 
endowment from Mr. John Harvard, a minister of the gos- 
pel, who resided in Charlestown. It was chartered by the 
crown of England in 1650. At first, it was chiefly under the 
direction of the puritan clergy; and those ministers who 
were educated in it, generally taught the Calvinistic doc- 
trines only. Among the distinguished men who were edu« 
cated in it, was the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Colemap, of whom 
we have a biography by Mr. Turell; a book which though 
not well written, throwi considerable light upon the state of 
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reiigion, and religious opinions, in New-England, during th« 
earljr part of the last century. ^ 

A professorship of divinity was foundedin Harvard cot 
lege, by a donation from Mr. Thomas Hollis, in honour of 
whom it has been styled the HoUis professorship. Mr. Hoi* 
lis, aided by Dr. Coleman, was extremely minute in forming 
regulations, by which no one except an orthodox divine, one 
entirely of the Calvinistic creed, should be admitted to fill 
the divinity chair. Those intelligent Christians, no doubt^ 
even at that early date, saw symptoms of decline in the 
churches of New-England, which induced them to place 
many guards around the important chair, which they were 
erecting in the college. For as early as 1732, we find the 
errors of Arminius were finding their way into Yale college^ 
a sister institution. In a letter to Mr. Adams, of New- 
London, in Connecticut, dated December 2d, of that year^ 
Dr. Coleman thus expresses himself:—*^' Give me leave to 
add one word more concerning the bruit of the prevalence of 
Arminianism in the college," (of New-Haven). ^* I am told 
that you were yourself in much apprehensions, and fears on 
that head, that you enquired earnestly of your son concern- 
ing it; and that the deceased, aged Mr. Woodbridge, of 
Hartford, a little before his death, was under great concern 
on that account. It would be acceptable to some friends here, 
if you would freely write upon that head; more especially if 
you can vindicate the college from the aspersion. They hope 
and believe the reverend trustees and rector, have made a 
faithful enquiry into that matter." Here we dbcover, that 
at least a report had spread abroad, that Arminian principles 
had found their wa^ into the fountains of learning in New-* 
England, and that Dr. Coleinan, whose reputation was very 
high, and who maintained the principles then generally pre- 
valent among the New-England clergy, and other pious men 
of distinction, considered the report one of a very formida- 
ble character, and would have thought it a most alarming 
evil, had it been true, as no doubt, it was. 

The particular tenet of the Arminian school in this an- 
cient seminary is not mentioned; but as the doctrine of ge- 
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aeral atonement not long after began to prevail among the 
New-England clergy, it is probable this was the first Armi- 
idan principle which was taught in New-England^ This is 
atill rendered more probable, as about forty years before thisr 
time, a very large body of the reformed clergy of France^ 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantz, had taken refuge 
in London, and they were nearly all advocates of some of the 
Ssdmurensian errors, especially that which respects indefi- 
nite atonement. Between the London divines, many of 
whom embraced the Salmurensian errors, and the New- 
England ministers, there was a very intimate connexion. 
Dr. Coleman, when in London, was very intimate with the 
most distinguished of the dissenting preachers of that city. 
A correspondence had been kept up between them before 
the time, of Dr. Coleman, and the wbrks of the London di» 
vines were circulated and read in Massachussetts, Connec* 
ticut, and the other northern states. The manner in which 
Dr. Coleman writes to his friend in relation to the Armini- 
anism of the college, shews that whatever the principle woa 
which was said to be embraced in the college, he had not 
adopted it. 

While those errors were stealing into New-England, the 
ehurch in the middle states did not continue altogether pure. 
Of the state of theological opinions in the south at that time^ 
little is known. A majority of the leading men of the colony 
of Vir^.nia were Episcopalians, who procured an establish- 
aaent of their creed; and the government compelled all other 
denominations to contribute towards the support of their 
clergy.* The episcopal clergy of Virginia, scarcely published 
any thing either on theology, or any other subject. The state 
of learning was very low in that colony. The greater part of 
their clergy were from the English univer8ities,and these were 
far from being very learned; nor were they remarkable for , 
their faithfulness in performing ministerial duties, or for the 
holiness of their lives. They, like their brethren in England, 
generally embraced the Arminian system; which, no doubt 
was the cause of the deficiency in vital godliness, with which 
they are chargeable. There were comparaMvely, few preaby- 
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terifttts in Virginia, Smt many ycxn^ut iu first aetlte* 
menu 

Maryland vat colonized by George Calvert, baron of 
Baltimore, a Roocian Catholic; and the principal part of tha 
emigrants, who followed the destinies of that nobleman, in- 
to the new world, were of the same faith with himself. 
Their doctrines and their policy, long predominated in the 
colony* 

William Penn, the founder of the colony of Pennsylyania, 
was, in the earlier part of his life, an enthusiastic disciple -of 
Geoi^ Fox, the father of the Quaker society; and puUiah- 
ed some small tracts of his own composition, in defence of 
the peculiar doctrines of Barclay, and the practices of the 
society. After he became a politician, it is altogether doubt- 
ful, whether he was a Quaker, a Roman Catholic, or a mere 
political maneeuyerer, without any real regard for any reli* 
gion. But whatever he may have been in reality, the first 
setders of his colony were princips^Iy Quakers, and he found 
it convenient, to maintain an external attachment to the so* 
ciety, and to express great regard for their peculiarities* 
The founders of the colony were, of course, not believers in 
the atonement. The chief books which they brought over 
ivith them, were Barclay's Apology, and the Tracts of Penn. 
To these were confined nearly all their reading, and in 
these was to be found their whole creed. Very little or ra- 
ther no e£Forts were made at the settlement of the colony to 
encourage literature. Penn, himself, was a very illiterate 
man, as his education was broken off when his father die- 
owned him for joining the Quaker society. Salvation by 
works, was the only hope of these deluded people* 

They did not long retain the undisturbed possession of 
the government of the colony. Its founder had held out U* 
beral terms, to people of aU denominations of Christinas,' 
and of all countries, who should settle in Pennsylvania* 
Thousands embraced the offei^ which he asade, and soon tha 
Scotch, Irish, and Crerman presbyterians, and German Ltt* 
thersns, became numerous and powerfuL English dissentevs 
of various denominations, and episcopalians also, settled ua-' 
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der the goverameot ^ Penii. All these united together^ at 
first, to oppose the regime of the Quakers, and afterwards 
wrested it out* of their hands. Though the Germans were 
numerous, the Irish presbyterians were the most powerful 
of all the parties which opposed the Quaker sptem. 

In New- York there was a considerable nuniber of Scotch, 
and some Irish pr^byterians. The clergy of the presbyte- 
rian churches in the middle colonies, retained the principles 
which their fathers in' Britain held, and were attached to the 
same form of church government; but were at first without 
any kind of union, not having been authorized, by the judi- 
catories in Britain, to form themselves into a Presbytery, or 
Synod. They, however, in time, took up the affair, and con« 
atituted an ecclesiastical judicatory, styled the Synod of 
N^w«York and Philadelphia. This was modelled upon the 
Oenevan plan, to which they had been acqustomed in Bri- 
tain. The condition of the church in America, the want of 
lurity and co-operation among the ministers from the time 
pf their en^igration to that in which this Synod was formed, 
and the predisposition of some to Congregationalism, ren- 
dered it impossible to impart so vigorous a tone to this bo- 
dy as would have been cl^sirable. The qualifications for mi* 
nisterial communion, were not so accurately defined as they 
had been in the presby-terian churches in Europe. The 
Westminster Confession, however, was adopted; and all who 
were admitted to membership, were required to profess 
their belief in s|ll its doctrines, except those which related to 
the power of the civH magistrate about religious matters. 
Though the texture of this fabric was not of remarkable 
firmness, and though many of the> clergy were superficial in 
their literary attainments, yet they were generally pious; and 
we have no ground to think that any of them were unsound 
in the doctrines of the gospel. Their profession of adhe- 
rence to the Westminster Confession of Faith, was no doubt 
sincere, and the doctrines which they taught agreeable to 
the truths which it contains. The opportunities of education 
which the youth destined for the ministry possessed, were 
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▼ery slender; their study of theoIogy\iot syttemfttic, and 
mostly superficial. 

The numbers of this body increased nqpidly, both from 
emigration and naturaL increase; and the want of energy in 
the original constitution, became more visible as it developed 
itself, covered a greater extent of country, and embraced a 
greater number of congregations. 

The Presbyterian Church in th<e United States of Ameri- 
ca, was thrown into a violent state of agitation, by one of 
those events, whiich is usually known in modem times, by 
the name of a revival of religion. It was effected through 
the instrumentality of that very extraordinary man, the Rev. 
George Whitefield. This gentleman, belonged originally to 
the episcopal church of England. He possessed warm pas« 
sions and great zeal for practical religion. The lukewarm- 
ness which prevailed in the establishment, was not calculated 
for a man of his warm feelings and a[rdent piety. He de- 
claimed, with vehemence, against the vicf s of the time and 
the want ot practical piety among his brethren; and render* 
ed himself extremely obnouous to the dignitaries of the 
church. But he set them all at defiance, and threw himself 
upon the populace, to whom his addresses were very ac- 
ceptable. He embraced the principal points of the Calvin- 
istic creed, but doctrinal points were not the subjects upon 
which he dealt in his exhibitions from the pulpit. The con- 
dition of man while in a state of nature, exposed to the wrath 
of heaven, the blessed estate of the righteous, the glories of 
heaven, and the horrors of the damned, he described in the 
most vivid manner, and aroused the fears, and awakened 
the hopes of his auditors by a torrent of the most irresisti* 
ble eloquence. No preacher, perhaps, ever addressed larger 
audiences, whose passions he seemed to have entirely under 
his control. The chief place in Britain, in which his elo- 
quence produced tp the full extent the effects at which it 
aimed, was in Cambuslang, in Scodand. The passions of 
<|hose who heard him were not only roused, and his vast 
audiences caused to burst into a flood of tears;* but multi- 
tudes were heard to cry aloud for mercy, wbilcf others wtre 
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wrtthtng Under the most alarming bodily ebnyulstons. The 
work spread in various directions and attracted general no- 
tice* He was introduced to the fathers and founders of the 
Secession church, the Erskines, who were at first very fa- 
vourably disposed towards him; but upon a more intimate 
iK:quaintance, were led to consider him in the light of an en* 
thusiast, without any fixed system of principles, or regularity 
of plan, and willing to accommodate himself to almost any 
denomination of Christians, whatever their principles, pro- 
vided they maintained what he considered the fundamental 
points of the Christian system. They refused to have any 
farther ecclesiastical connection with htm, or to give him 
their countenance, as a minister of the gospel* 

He set sail for America, animated no doubt with the 
most honest desire to promote the interests of true religion, 
and to be instrumental in saving the souls of sinners. He 
landed at Charleston in 1/40, and was soon after invited 
to Boston. His fame had reached that place before him, ahd 
>ast audiences assembled at all those places, in which it was 
known that he would preach. The effects of his preaching 
were of the same nature precisely in America, as in Britain* 
Loud cries and bodily agitations were almost every where 
produced under his ministrations. Many went jto hear him 
cither with a view to mock, or to gratify theB" curiosity, in 
hearing so celebrated an orator. The clergy and the people 
in America were divided in their opinions respecting him, as 
much as in England and Scotland. From New- England, he 
visited New-York and Pennsylvania* The ministers of &e 
Synod of New-Tork aind Philadelphia, all admitted him in- 
to their pulpits; niany of them hailed him on his arrival as 
they would a messenger immediately from heaven, and co- 
pied as far as possible, his pathetic mode of preaching. 
Others thought that such forcible, appeals to the passions, 
without paying sufficient attention to the enlightening of the- 
understanding, were not calculated to produce any lasting 
salutary ei^ct. Tliey admitted, that Mr. Whitefield migist 
be, and no doubt was, instrumental in the conversion of nu- 
merous sinners; that he was pious and hotiest in his intte* 
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tioQft; bi^ tjicy feared thai the storm of passion which was 
sajsed, would lay waste the order of the church, and in tb« 
end, produce more evil than good* The controversy nui 
high, and much ill nature was mingled with it« Those who 
followed Whitefield, were called '^ New Light^^' and '' New 
SideC^ while his opposers were denominated ^* Old Light^ 
and ^* Old Side^^ men, names borrowed from Scotland* The 
dispute was not merely about the manner of preaching, i( 
i|lio embraced discussions, on some very important doctzi* 
nal topics. Those who adopted the vehement manner of de* 
claiming from the pulpit, found themselves, as they thoughtp 
too much limited in their exhortations to duty, while they 
admitted thajt the people had no power of themselves to be^ 
lieve, repent, and perform works of righteousness^ and were 
led ta assert and maintain, that man has power to perform 
all the duties which God enjoins upon him, provided be but 
wilUlo perform it* Their opponents said, nothing was gain« 
fd by this distinction; for as man could not will without the 
assistance of the spirit of God, his incompetency was, upon 
the whole, thie same in both ca^s* They also said, that to 
represent man as possessing such powers, was inconsistent 
with the scriptural account of his native inability, which it 
makes total; smd that this was the opening ef a door by 
which aU the Arminian errors would find their way into the 
church* All these solid arguments were urged in vain: 
when the sensibilities of the mind are awdcene4 into extra- 
ordinary action, the voice of reason, however powerful, is 
not heard* The new doctrine was drunk in greedily, by 
many of the ministers and people* It ended in a schism; 
and the Whitefieldians formed a new presbytery, known by 
the name of the New* Brunswick presbytery* Many of the 
mimsters and people in Philadelphia, and many in Delaware^ 
belonging to the New-Castle presbytery, embraced the doc- 
trine of natural abiliiy^fnd moral inability, as taught by the 
New Lights* The members of the New-Brunswick presby- 
tery, and their adherents, refused to consider their former 
brethren as ministers of Christ Jesus; or to use the lan- 
guage, of that time, they ^* unchurched them,^^ 
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This revival, though it was undoubtedly the means of 
converting many singers, was through the instrumentality of 
Satan and the corruptions of the human heart, the cause of 
introducing into this church evils of which it has never yet 
been able to purge itself. It left the body crippled, and bleed- 
ing with many wounds, which are hardly yet perfectly 
healed. The Rev. Dr. Ewing, of Market-street church, 
well known as the principal of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Allison; Mr. Steel, of Carlisle; Mr. Elder, of 
Dauphin county; Mr. Simonton, of the Great-Valley; Dr. 
Latta and Mr. Willson, were of the Old Light school. The 
Rev. Messrs. Tcnnant, Samuel and John Blair, Roan, Fos- 
ter, Carmichael and Strain, were of the New Light school. 
The character of many of both parties is well known, and 
their memory honoured by all good people who knew them* 
The New Lights, as well as their brethren from whom they 
separated, were firmly attached to the doctrine of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, except on the subjects whi^h 
have been mentioned. From the whole of these events we 
are perhaps warranted in drawing the general conclusioUi 
that those extraordinary excitements, which throw the pas- 
sions into a violent and ungovernable state of agitation, to-, 
gether with the good effected through grace, usually bring 
nlong consequences unfriendly to the best interests of the 
church. 

Between the Presbyterian church in the middle states 
and the congregational churches in the north, there was not 
at the time of which we now speak, much connection. This 
did not proceed from a want of harmony on doctrinal 
points, for they all embraced the same creed, but from local 
situation, from the difference in their form of church go- 
vernment, and from their living under distinct colonial 
governments, not altvays very harmonious in their political 
operations. Though the intimacy of connection was not 
great, there was no hostility, but on the contrary, as far as 
they knew each ojther, they were friendly. Mr. Whitefield 
wms the occasion of a similar division in Connecticut. Of 
Ae '' Old Lights," President Clap, and the Rev. Jedidiah 
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MiBi, (the niatenial great'grandsire of the Rev. £. S« Ely,) 
whom nevertheless Mr. Whhefield has mentioned in his 
Journal with affection, were the most dtstiogoished. 

The revival which he was the means of producing in 
New England, was promoted by the Rev. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Dr. Bellamy and others, by the same kind of pulpit 
exhibitions, which we have described in the middle states^ 
except that they partook more of the didactic character* 
Mr. Edwards was a peculiarly intellectual man. Except m 
tfermon, which he published during the revival in his con- 
gregation, .nearly all his writings are quite devoid both of 
imagination and passion. He was a profound reasoner, m 
Very acute metaphysician, who wrote and published many 
volumes, which have procured for him great celebrity as a 
scholar and a divibe. His defence of the doctrine of the 
decrees, of original sin, and various other important points 
of the Calvinistic creed, connected with the atonement, is 
ample and irresistible. Yet at the time of the revival in hii 
congregation, he became a very passionate speaker, and to 
such a degree were the feelings of his auditors roused that 
violent bodily agiutions were produced. So sanguine were 
the hopes of this excellent and celebrated man, as to the 
consequences that were to result from this revival of reli- 
gion, and from the state of the world, that he believed the 
millennial glory of the church was speedily to burst forth 
upon a benighted world. He even published a small essay to 
prove that the witnesses were slain, that he might remove 
one of the greatest obstacles to the realization of those ele- 
vated expectations, which he had taught his people to form, 
and which are expressed in his sermon on the revival. Alas! 
how were all these hopes frustrated. He soon found that he 
had been too sanguine; for like the revival at Cambuslang, 
and that in Pennsylvania, the excitement did not last long. 
He now perceived that there might arise some misconcep- 
tions relative to the exercise of the affections in religion^ 
from the course which he had taken, especially from the ser<» 
mon which has been mentioned; and when the fervour of 
his mind subsided, be addressed himself to the writing of a 
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hmolk on the affections. It is one of his most valii4>le ptkh*. 
lications; a work with which every Christian should be ac« 
quainted* A difficult, and important subject is discussed 
with great perspicuity and depth of reasoning* 

The reputation which Mr. Edwards acquired during this 
revival^ by his works which grew out of it, and by his pro* 
found erudition, wonderful industry, and great fertility of 
mind, gave him a very extensive influence, not only in the 
New England, but also in all the Presb3rterian churches in 
America. Hence it is that by some incorrect opinions which 
•re coDUined in hi. works, aod by strained deductions from 
what was naturally harmless, the growth of some of the 
most formidable errors has been greatly accelerated, and 
evils have been introduced which will not be speedily re* 
moved. 

A full enumeration of the causes which either prepared 
the way for the introduction, or immediately introduced, 
the evils which followed this revival, would occupy more 
room than can be here devoted to the subject* A few of 
them shall be exhibited in a concentrated view* 

The first that deserves notice, is the metaphysical and 
speculative character of the puritans, both in England and 
America. Though many of the puritanical divines are lu» 
minous and correct in all their metaphysical discussions, 
such as the profound Dr. Owen, yet there was among them 
an extravagant attachment to subtle distinctions, and too 
great a desire to explain every thing, in such a manner as to 
render it perfectly within the comprehension of human rea- 
son. This did little harm, when confined to subjects of minor 
importance, but applied to the great mysteries of the Tri- 
nity, the atonement, and the incarnation, it could not fail tO 
do mischief. For this propensity the New England Puritans 
were more remarkable than their English ancestors, as ap- 
pears from all their theological, moral, and historical works. 
Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding was early ii^ 
troduced into the northern seminaries as a text book, and 
made an essential part of a liberal education. Prom the 
•tudj of diis book men of distingnbhcd mind have alwaja 
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dterivtd great improvtm^iit; whik the mukltilde, who fkink 
euperficialfy, are incapable both of detecting the fatlacjr of 
8ome of his reasonings and of compreheiiding his distin> 
tions, acquire a taste for his subtle specolatiionsY and adopc 
his erroneous first principles as indisputable. Locke too was 
an Armittian: he considers the human mind in infancy as a 
pure sheet equally susceptible of any impressions, whether 
good or bad. Hence there is no place according to his sys» 
ttULf for the doctrine of original sin. Those students who 
were taught to venerate him, would necessarily imbibe some 
Armtnian tenets, and the tendency of the puritan character 
to subtle ratiocination would be strengthened. 

The writers on ethics, by discussing the subject as ea« 
tirely distinct from the precepts revealed in the scriptures, 
and speaking in very general and loose terms about the 
reward of virtue, representing virtue as leading necessarily 
to happiness, and pressing it without any allusion to the 
Christian system, especially to the gracious work of the 
Spirit of God, upon the human heart, give countenance to 
the creed of the Arminian school. Some of them slso give 
mistaken, or at least dangerous views of the system of the 
Universe. Hutchinson, in his Moral Philosophy, (p. 08.) 
says-— *^ All the variety of evil we behold, is no more or 
great?er than what is necessary to the perfection of the uni- 
verse." On the subject of disinterested benevolence he sayS, 
'(p. 64.) ^ From our natural sease and approbation of nsoral 
-excellence, wherever it is discovered, ^ere must mise a 
disinterested love and veneratiob, detached from all con* 
siderations of our own interest." About the middle of 
the last century, it became fiishioaable to talk of die ^ood 
of the whole as the rule of human aedons, mud thus was rt- 
vlved one of the dogmas of Aristotle. From Europe those 
opinions were introduced into, the New Wcarld. Two sys- 
tems, both appai^ndy and realty advene, were espoused, 
about the same time, in New Eoghiad; but when feuad fti 
the way of detached sentences in the works of metaphysi- 
ciaos and moralists, the diserepaacy was notsovisible as now, 
since they have become ftiHy mMltftd. One iiras the Armi- 
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niaa tenets of Locke j die other, that the whole system of 
the universe is all arranged by God so that a reference is 
always had to the good of the whole, and that as a practical 
result of this doctrine, every man should search for what 
will best promote the good of the whole, and make it with- 
out any regard to himself the rule of his own conduct. It 
was in Harvard University and Yale College that Armi- 
nianism first made iu appearance among the congregation- 
alists« Whether the other opinion was maintained there at 
the same time, we have not been able to ascertain. 

The Salmurensian controversy was also well known in 
New England, and from the similarity, or rather from the 
identity of many of the errors which soon after the revival 
in question made their appearance in the north, there is^not 
the least room left for doubt, that a considerable number of 
divines had adopted tfie opinions of Amyraut. One of his 
opinions, not before mentioned was, that God is the author 
of sin* 
"^ A declension of vital piety, for some time befpre the re* 
▼ival, had been, very conspicuous in the New England 
churches. In the invitation which the ministers of Boston 
tent to Mr. Whitefield, while in Charleston, they complsun 
in very strong terms of the want of practical piety, and of a 
general declension of the power and life of godliness inu their 
congregations*. This declension appears to have com- 
menced about the time that the bruit of Arminianism spread 
abroad, which was eight years before the invitation to White- 
fieldf- Here the same deleterious. effects were produced by 
Arminianism, or by Amyraldism, whieh it has elsewhere 
produced. Corruption in doctrine generally precedes a de- 
cay of practical religion; and the latter accelerates the growth 
of the former. 

About the time that Tale College was first suspected of 
favouring Arminianism, th^ character of Dr. Isaac Watts 
became known in Boston, and the northern churches. This 
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geodemaii was bom at Southamptbn in Britala^ * iT64, and 
had acquired considerable reputation as a poet and a metar 
physician. He had published his Imitation of the Psalms 
of David, designed for the purposes of devotion, and they 
bad been introduced into several churchei in Britain* Dr« 
Coleman, when in England, formed an intimate acquaint* 
ance with himvandafter his return to America, corresponded 
with him. Until that time the old version of the psalms of 
David had been used almost excluuvely in the congregation- 
al churches of New England* Dr. Coleman, considered the 
Bible as the beat and only manual. He proposed to introduce 
into his congregation someof the psalms and verses of Watts' 
Imitation, and that where Watts had omitted whole paalma 
they should be. supplied, for he says,— ^^ I judge it best for 
us to have the whole book of Psalms in its order as we now 
have it,''* though he was not averse to the use of other 
portions of scripture when versified for that purpose* 

In the introduction of Watts' Imitation he was very cau- 
tious, and selected with great «are those portions of it which 
he considered as translations of the originaL As to the use 
of human compositions the doctor aayt:— -^* My opinion is^ 
that in the book of psalms and in several other parts of holy 
scripture, there is full provision made for the collection of 
abody of psalmody, for the use of the church through all 
ages, in the public and private worship of God." Hence it 
appears that Dr. Coleman^ would not have introduced the 
whole of scripture when versified, into divine worship, but 
only the poetic portions of it, and that he would have ex* 
eluded entirely att human compositions. He wished a 
smoother version than the old, ^^ though," as his biographer 
says, ^* he was far from despising and speaking reproachfully 
of it as some have." With all this caution Dr. Coleman was 
setting open the floodgates of error. 

With the psalms of Dr. Watts, hia other writings were 
introduced into New England. Men who had been accus* 
tomed to sing only divinely inspired songs, when they began 
to sing those of Watts, wduld naturally atiach something 

* Life oC Dr. ColemsSy p. 177* 
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Hire tte motion <tf inipisalkm to his chavafiter, tm thoustodft 
btT€ since done, who assert that he was as much inspired 
as David* Hence they would be ready to embrace any 
opinion which they found in his writings. Dr. Wktts was 
a SabeHiaa, and an Artan. He maintained that there was but 
one person in the Godhead, who was represented as acting 
in the capacities of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that ths 
human soul of Christ existed before all worlds and created 
them* Mr. Jonathan Edwards viewed bis scheme In tbis 
light. ^ According to what seems to be Dn Watts' scheme 
ihe Son of God is no distinct person fiiom the Father. So 
far as he is a divine person, he is the same with the Father* 
So that in the covenant of reden^ticm, the Father covenants 
with himself, and he takes sattsfacdon of himself .^--^But how 
does this cot^und our miiids instead of helping our id^as!''* 
Such is the light in which Mr* Edwards viewed Watts* 
opinions. Watts, in his imitation of the second psalm, leave!: 
out the words, ^ thou art my Son, this day have I be- 
gotten diee.'' It is true, that by others it has been iatro4ui;ed; 
but as Watts left it out we perceive how he thought. Per- 
bsps BO o|ie ciuse w«s more eScieat in opening the way for 
the northern heresies, winch shall soon be csbibit^d^ thaa 
she influence of Dr. Watts' name* 

Men who have the best- acipiaintance, with President Ed* 
Wards know, that he maintained most firmly, the doctrine 
of divine decrees, the imputation of Adam's sin, the total 
depravity of human nature, the substitution of Christ Jesus 
IB the room of the elect, a definite atonement, and the im* 
putation of Christ's righteousness to sinners for their justi- 
cation. To establish these doctrines, is the main object of 
nearly ril his works. But on some of these points, as well 
as others, he uses expressions, which some have wrested 
from their signification* His mind was reosarkdbly acuto 
and discriminaUng; and he permitted himself to attempt 
eKpfamations of things which the scriptures, for wise rea^ 
sons surely, leave unexplained; and here he rather bewil- 
ders himself and his readers* How can God decree, or 
foresee all things, and yet the creature be a free ageut, and 

* Edwsfids's SlMjrs. 
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Such qaeBtion» he attempts to a&girer, for- 
getting that some intermediate truth may be necessary to 
exfdain the. seeming inconsistency* As had any of the an« 
cienta been told that there are antipodes, and yet that both 
stand erect, they^ believing the earth to be an extended plain, 
would have, considered the proposition as involving a con* 
Iradicdon* ( But the sphericity of the earth and the doctrine 
of gravftation solve the phenomenon and render all per- 
spicuous* So those, difl&culties in the Christian system may 
be, and no doubt will hereafter be explained, by truths whose 
revelaiioti is reserved for heaven* If we have such difficul- 
ties in the natural world, why should we not in the moraU 
It 18 . here that he us^ the rather unguarded expressions 
which follow:— <>* He should say, that God has decreed every 
action (»( menp— and just so sinful as they are*"* lie maintains 
that God arrange^ all the motives by which we are moved to 
act; that we necessarily act from motives; but that the mind 
possesses an innate activity, and that its operations proceed 
from itself* His son Dr* Jonathan Edwards, who wrote 
against Chwncy, does not admit this distinction, and says 
that God is tlie. efficient cause of all our actions, and hence is 
the audK>r of sin* The father was however, far from making 
God the author of sin, and chaiges the sinfulness of the acuoa 
wholly upon tho sinner* He wrote a treatise on the founda*> 
tion of virtue, which he maintains to be benevolence to 
being in general, and illqstrates .his position and defends i| 
with his accustomed ingenuity* From this afterwards origi* 
nated the doctrine of disinterested benevolence towards God, 
and the opinion that men should be willing to be damned for 
the glory of God* 

In his History of Redemption, a most valuable work, he 
maintains that Christ owed obedience to the law for himself, 
besides that which he owed as mediator* On tl^s hypothesin, 
we shsdl afterwards see that the error of Piscator respecting 
the active obedience of Christ was reviv^ in the United 
Sates. 

* Sect. 8th; of hk Miicenaneous ObiervAti^nt. 
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The diviiief who next to Pnestdent Edwtnit took the 
most conspicuous part in this revival, was Dr. Bellsmyv ftnd 
contributed his part towards the northern errors. This gen* 
denan was bora at Cheshire, in die county ^ New-Haven^ 
1719, and was educated at Yale college, die seminary in 
which neariy all the Connecticut clergy have gone througli 
dieir studies preparatory to the ministry, and which front 
its foundation has been a highly respectable seminary* In, 
lf40, he was setded in Woodbury. As soon as the rev)vd 
commenced, he itinerated as a preacher, every where liMining 
the flame kindled by Whitefield. He was a very frioua and 
industrious man, but possessed less learning and acuteness 
dian Edwards. In a system of dieology which he afterwards 
published, we find almost the same views, which were 
taught by Cameron and Amyraut at Saumnr. His chief 
errors were relative to the eitent 6f the atonement, the steps 
preparatory to pardon, which he maintains is preceded by 
repentance, and in relation to our natural powers. On die 
first of these points 'he says:**—^^ God therefore through 
Jesus Christ stands ready to pardon the whole world; there 
is nothing in the way.*' Again, •* If Christ died only for the 
elect, that is, to the intent that they only upon believing, 
might consistently with the divine honour he received to 
favour, then God could not consistendy with Ms justice, 
save any besides, if they should believe." Much more might 
be quoted to the same purpose. He denied die doctrine of 
substitution. 

On the subject of our natural iBkud mord powers his con- 
ceptions were indistinct, partly perhilps^frdm iitiwiHingness 
to abandon the doctrines in which he had bieen educated, and 
psrriy from a partial adoption of die " new light** creed of 
WhitcfieTd. Hesays," whether we are beings of as large 
natural powers as we should have been had we never apos* 
tatfzed from God, or not, yet this is plkin j we are no where 
in scripture blamed for having no larger natuml powers.'* 
Others improved upon this system. They soon began to 
teach that the atonement was made without any relation to 

• Vol. I. p. 381, of hit works, p. 383. 
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my tadiriiiMts jaid mefeljr to nikfy ^ generd jintict pf 
Cod, 80 that ttt might be aavedi or iH>oe» according aa tbay 
tkould believe; yet they mahitauiied that faith is the gift of 
God, in consequence of eternal election* On the subject of 
Vftan^a natural powers they aaid» that he was fuUy able to 
perform every thiog commaaded of God, but yet that ha 
could not. iMJtf. without divine Md; m if v^Utipn w^c not 
required* 

Si^ opinions as these introduced during a state of grcfti 
excitement in the public mind, when Christiana were noi m 
a state to reason, spread with rapidity* 

While incorrect views of the {diHosophy of the humtu 
mind, of the foundation of virtuej and while the Armi^ 
ninn errors, from various sources, were spreading themp 
•elves through the cihurches to the north, Uie condition of 
the church in the middle states was rather improving. The di«> 
visions, which had been produced by WhitejSeld's revival, 
were healed; the majority of the General AssemUy , of the 
Presbyterian chureh was orthodox, on the doctrines, of 
grace; and many of them were opposed to that latitudinal 
Tianiim^ whkh treats with great coulte8y^aU who profess 
to be Christians, whatever their tenets may be. This was 
teated by .the arrival of Dr* Joseph Priestky in America* 
When he atrived in Philadelphia, the celebrity which he 
had acquired «8 a pbilosopber, chiefly as a chemist, prO;> 
cured him mudi attsotioa, from many difftiuguisbed men; 
but the Pnesbyterian clergy did not recognise him as a 
minister of Christ Jesus; nor indeed did those of any of 
4he Qiristain societies in the city* They were aware of tua 
heretical opiaions, and we]:e resolved to shew him no coun- 
tenance* Though he was introduced to many of the clergy, 
yet none of them invited him into their pulpits. In the 
Philadelphia academy there is a ropm appropriated to 
divine worship on the sabbath, for any denomination of 
Christians, who have no place of their own. In this Dr. 
Priestley was permitted to deliver his lectures, and was heard 
by crowded audienoes, whom curiosity to hear a man of 
such celebrity drew together* Those opinions which he knew 
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were obnoxious, vert kept out of riew till . the Ismt lectdK 
which he delivered, in which he unfolded, without disguise, 
his Socinian heresies. Some of the clergy of the city occa* 
sionally heard these lectures. 

He formed an acquaintance with Dr. Ewing, and on 
one sabbath went with him to his church in Market street* 
The doctor introduced Priestley into his pew, without giving 
him an inviution. into his pulpit, as was his custom, with 
those gendemen whom he recognized «« brethren in the 
ministry^ The preachers too attacked, with great faithfulness, 
the heresies which Priestley was endeavouring to disseminate. 
He and his Socinian brethren were greatly o£Fended with 
these insults, as they called them, and with the opposition 
made to his creed. They represented him as a persecuted 
apostle. Litde did they consider that he was endeavouring 
to destroy every thing, which the great body of Christians, 
from the beginniilg of the world, had held most sacred,-^ 
that he was attempting to pluck the crown from the head of 
the Messiah, whom they adored, and to wrest from them 
all those hopes of salvation, which were founded upon his 
atoning sacrifiee. Though much respect was shewn to the 
philosophical foreigner as a man of science, in both New 
York and Philadelphia, yet as his heresies rendered his very 
name unsavory to nearly all Christians, his situation was 
far from being comfortable. He indeed professed no anxiety 
to disseminate his principles, but as we learn from his life, 
and from some of his letters published since his death, it 
was the goveriiing principle of all his actions^ after he came 
to America. Among the common people he made litde pro- 
gress, but they were not the persons whom he was chiefly 
solicitous to gain over in the first instance. His object was 
the great. Among the distinguished persoiis with whom ht 
became intimate was Mr. John Adams, at that time vice- 
president of the United States; who was his constant hearer 
while in Philadelphia,* and who it is said received the sa- . 
crament at his hands. Mr. Adams was no doubt honest in 
his preference of Dr. Priestley's ministry; on account of the 

• PricftUey'a Life, Vol. II. p. 760. 
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treed which be held. Xioog before that period he WM eidled 
an Arininian. Though we have no decistv«^ testimony tkac 
Mr. Adams became a convert to the Socinian creed, yet 
from the honesty of his character, and the preference which 
he gave to Priestley's ministry, hardly a shadow of doubt 
exists that he did. In 1796, the first volume of Priestley's 
Evidences of revealed religion was published, and dedicated 
to the vice-president. To proselyte a president was in his 
view almost to convert a nation. In 1 797 f Mr. Adams was 
inaugurated president of the United States; and thus there 
is good reason to believe that the creed of Socinus wte ele* 
vated to the highest official rank in the republic. 

An oifer was made to Dr. Priestley in the University of 
Pennsylvania, which he refused to accept, and settled in the 
town of Northumberland; from which he corresponded with 
the president* 

Soon after Mr. Adams's elevation to the presidenti^l 
chair, there was a commissioner to be appointed to Great 
Britain for the setdement of some important concerns. Be- 
fore that time Thomas Cdoper, Esq., Dr. Priesdey's friend, 
had arrived from Europe. Mr, Cooper was his theological 
disciple and of the same political creed. Priestley wrote to 
President Adams, a letter, recommending Cooper as a fit 
person to be appointed on the embassy to England. The 
president with some temper, rejected the proposidon, de- 
claring that there were Americans capable of filling such 
stations. Dr. Priestley now perceived that Mr. Adams did 
not suit his purpose; that mapy acts of his administration 
were obnoxious to the people; that Pennsylvania was a pow- 
erful state, whose weight thrown into an opposite scale, 
would probably change the administration; and that he 
could perhaps produce more effect upon a person of another, 
character, at the head of the government. He took his 
measures accordingly. A newspaper was established at 
Northumberland, under the patronage of Dr. Priestley and 
the friend on whose behalf he had made application. Many 
^ circumstances relative to this establishment and its editor 
were not very honourable to the doctor and his friend* In 
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dus pi^er Dr^ Priesi)^ published «civ^nil addresses to iJa^ 
people of Northumberlandy* and in relatton to the political 
state of the couotry^ These addresses and numerous other 
anfkles from his pen, and that of Mr. Cooper, were publish- 
ed, not only in Northumberland, but circulated, by other 
papers, over the whcde state, and produced very great ef- 
fect on the election of an opposition governor in Penn- 
sylvania; by which the whole weight of Peni^sylvanik was 
thrown into the scale in favour of Mr. Jefferson. He sup- 
planted Mr. Adams. Thoi^h there were various other 
causes operating to produce this great political change^ 
yet without the aid of Dr. Priestley and that of his friends' 
agency in PoinsylvaAia it is probable they would all have 
lieen ineflfeetuaL Thus that Redeemer who governs the n»> 
fioas, made the very mast whom Mr. Ad^ms had counte* 
nanced in his opposition to Messiah's divinity^ one of tb^ 
principal iflstitHnfnta of degrading him from the high sta- 
tion to which he had been elevated. 

Priestley had great hopes of proselytiqg Mr. Jefferson to 
die faith of Socinus. He sent him a copy of his Comparison 
between Jesus Christ imd Socrates, a<id re^ceived in return 
a con^mentaly letter from the president, who says he read 
ihe Comparison with great pleasure, and that he l^mself 
liad promised Dr. Rush, in 1798-9, to write him a letter 
g;iving his views of the system of. Jesus,— 4n which view,,he 
aays, he should hftve compared the system of Jesus with 
those of Pythagoras, Epktetus, &c He says the view which 
he had proposed to take, ^' would purposely omit the ques- 
tiaa of his" (Christ's) *^ divinity, and €ven of his inspira- 
tion. Tti do him" (Christ) ^^ justice H would be necessary 
40 remark the diflkukies, which las ndoctrines have to en- 
counter, not having been comaaitted to wjiting by himself, 
Imt hy the most unlettered of meni, by memory, long after 
they had heard them from him, when much was forgot- 
ten, much misunderstood, and presented in parodoxical 

* i.ife of Priestky, vol L p. 301« 2, 3, 4 
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thst^/^ ft^^Aos giv«s his decisioii on tthe tabject of ia^ 
i|»tnition' aiid arows himself a deist. Priestley io a leltei^ 
to Littdseyi at that time one of the most distinguished Uni^ 
tarians, or Socinians, of England, speaks thus of Mr. Jeffer* 
son* < *^ He/' Mr. Jefferson, ^ is generally cbusidered an 
unbeliever. If so, however, he cannot be fivfrom us, and 
I hope in the way to be not only almost, but akogether whal 
we are."! TMs is a strsbge confession for one, who ImA 
written so much' against deism. Priestley considered deists 
as very nearly related to Socinians. Instead of a Socinian^ 
Hn Priestley had noiir the pleasure of seizing a reputed, and 
no doubt a really unbelieving president, who was still npt 
far frbm him, at the head of the government of the United 
States. 

Though this apostle of Socinianism had been one of dte 

principal instruments of Mr. Adams's degihidatiott from 

office, the efiects of his intercourse with that genUeman did 

not cease to operate. The way had been pat^bdin the northj 

lor the introduction of Priesdey's heresies iilto that sectioci 

of the unibn. Very few indbed of the no^dir^rn Arminianif 

had proceeded so fkr before Priesdey'sarrivatln AmericA 

as to embrace the Ariab or Sbc^inian creed.Thei'e was on^ 

church in Boston,, King^s "Chapel, under iVe tare of Mn 

Freeman^ who as early as 17^06, had, not witfaouV much op« 

position, introduced into his charge a liturgy modelled' upon 

the unitarian plan; but it was not untillSOl, that this liturg]/^ 

was printed. This congregation was of the episcopal church, 

Whidh, to their honour, refused to ordain Mir. Freeman to 

the ministry, on account of his' heresy. In rr^2; there was a 

amall socie^ of unitariaos formed in the district of Maine, 

but it did not succeed. Soon after, there was one established 

at Saco, twenty miles from Portland, under the care of Mr. 

Thatcher, a megiber of congress. In the southern parts of 

Massachusetts, about Plymouth, Barnstable, and Bristol, 

• Account of American Unitarianigm, netected froto Belsham** IHeof 
^Llndsey. 
flUd. 
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ti^ym^Ae some propely tes; There wm tltp 9^9ociety formfd 
lit Aldenbarnev^ldt, i^hose preacher was Frederick Adriaa 
Vaoderkemp* He was succeeded t>y ^'Mr. John Sherman, 
who, for his.heresies, had been degraded from his charge bf 
an association in Connecticut* 

, l^uch was the state of things, when Mr. Adams becami$ 
f hearer of Dr. Priestley, and prob;|bly an entire convert to 
Us creed. It is well known that a president, or a king, pos- 
^sses vast power over the opinions of a nation, especially 
of those persons with whom he asspciates. (f a president is 
aSocinian^ Socinianism will be popular; if a deist, deism; 
or if an idolater, idolatry; as was the case among the 
Israelites. In the. United States, the total disseveration of 
politics from religion as far as humafi effort can go, renders 
this effect Jess vi9ible, and somettiing less in reality. Still 
the influence. pf a chief executive magistrate, is very great* 
It must have been so with Mr. Aj^ams, especially in Bos* 
ton, the capital pf his native state, in which his chief political 
supporters and most intimate friends resided. The bpoiks 
which he received from Dr. Priestley, and those with which 
ipr. Priestley okade him acquainted, must, through his 
means, hav^.bqen extensively circulated among his friends 
in Massachusetts. Mr. Adams was one of the trustees of 
Harvard university, and no doubt prodigiously accelerated 
fbe growth of heresy in that seminary. It is since his presi- 
dency, that nearly all the books of the Arians and Socinians 
have been introcluced into the college library. The wealth 
and influence of tlie seminary hgve latterly increased to an 
alarming extent. Its funds are said to produce with the 
tuition money forty thousand dollars per annum. They have 
upwards of twenty professors or teachers constantly em* 
ployed in the instruction of youth; and more than three 
hundred pupils. All the officers in the government ,of the 
institution except one are said to be unitarian; and there is 
not one who embraces the creed of the ancient fathers of 
New England. They are all gone aside. The principal is of 
the school of heresy, and there cannot be a doubt that every, 
effort consistent with prudence has been made, and will be 
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flnde, to instil heresjr itito the mmds of their puplh. Th« 
Hdik profestorthip ia filled by Dr. Ware, an Arian, not* 
withatsuidittg all the care the pious founder took to fortify it 
against such a malignant occupancy; and alt the strenuous 
•fforts of Dr. Jedidiah Morse to prevent heresy from seis* 
ing, contrary to all justice, the funds, which orthodoxy had 
appropriated for the spreading of evangelical truth. They say, 
indeed, that no pmni are uken to teach the doctrines held 
by the facuhy. But how is it possible for an Arian to lec- 
ture on theology without introducing Ariantsm into his 
lectures? And all the students must attend on Dr. Ware. 
From Harvard, missionaries are sent out into every section 
of tiie union, who are active and zealous in the dissemina- 
tion of those deleterious tenets, which they have imbibed in 
the college* 

With all this spreadhug of Arianishln in Massachusetts, it 
is only at a very late period that thie votaries of heresy in 
Boston have dared to exhibit puhlidy their opinions. A few 
years ago the General Repository, a theblogical magazine, 
was set on foot in Boston; and it must have gone into 
operation, with the SEpprobation of most of the congrega- 
tional clergy in that town. It attacked with virulence all the 
fttndamental doctrines of the Christian system, such as the 
divinity of Christ, the trinity, the divine decrees, and the 
atonement. It is a favourable symptom, that for want of 
aapport it was relinquished. The common people of New 
£ng^nd yet read the works of Davenport, of the Mathers, 
and other orthodox divines; and are not prepared to aban«- 
don wholly the faith of theiriathers. After the death of Mr, 
Ltodsey of England, Belsham, a celebrated Socinian, pub- 
lished his life. From this work. Dr. Morse published a se- 
lection of' such |)arts as related to American unitarianisix); 
by which some disagreeable truths were brought to light. 
To spread still farther a knowledge of the facts which this 
pamphlet contains, it was teviewed in the Panopli^t, a very 
popular theological magactne. The Rev. Mr. Channing, a 
Boston clergyman, published a reply to the pamphlet and 
the review. He owns himself an Arian* and inveighs with 

u 
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much earnestness against the review as cdculated to distutb 
the church, and sow the seeds of division among Christians. 
To this, the Rev, Dr. Worcester of Salem published an an- 
swer, in which he contends, that either Mr. Channing and 
his Arian brethren, or those wha are reputed orthodox in 
Massachusetts, do not preach the gospel of Christ Jesus;—* 
that one or the other must be quite off the foundation;—* and 
he establishes his position in the • most iteontestable man* 
ncff. Mr* Channing again replied, and the controversy raged 
with violence, exciting the attention of all New England* 
It must do good, as it tepds to develope before the eyes 
of the peopje the real state of the church; and tears^ the 
mask from thoi^ who have been underhanded in propa- 
gating the most destructive heresies* The Socinians say that 
they have one hundred Unitarian ministers in New Eng- 
land, and that their number is increasing. And who that 
considers the power of the university . can doubt of the cor- 
rectness of their statementf It is even probable, they have 
more. The whole congregational church in Massachusetts is 
in some degree chargeable with these heresies, on account 
of the countenance which they shew to those who maintain 
them. A general convention from all the churches in Mas- 
sachusetts, was held in the summer of 1815, and Dr. Kirk- 
land the principal of the university preached the opening 
sermon. Thus, though there is a distinct association for 
Boston, and though chiefly through the influence of the ex- 
cellent Dr* Morse a general association, including a great 
portion of the churches of Massachusetts has been formed^ 
yet the general convention in Boston forms a visible bond 
of union, and we see that in the convention, not only were 
the Arians acknowledged as ministers of Christ Jesus, but 
one of the most distinguished of them employed as the 
preacher to open the session of that body. No generad asso- 
ciation of the New England congregational churches, has 
publickly disowned the Arians as ministers of Christ Jesus; 
nor do we know, whatever individuals may have done, that 
the whole church has publicly testified against them* Xhuft 
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the enemy is let in to the destruction of Cod's heritage^ 
while the watchmen hold their peace. 

As in Europe, so in New England we see, that from 
the denial of the doctrine of the definite atonement a great 
body of the church has gone on to Socinianism* Will not 
the clHirch take warning^ We see too, that though Priest* 
ley, by his personal efforts, made very few proselytes, yet 
he has been the instrument of corrupting to the very core 
a large section of the American church; and that the work 
of evil is still in progression. God only, who says to the 
raging of the sea, hitherto shalt thou come and tio farther, 
knows where it will end. At present, the flood of error 
threatens to deluge and bury in ruins not only the northern 
cKiircheSi but to spread devastation over other parts of the 
land* 

' That it has produced a very unhappy effect upon the pub- 
lic mind in the north, is manifest from recent political events. 
When the Federal constitution was formed, it is well known 
that many northern members of the convention contended 
for an acknowledgment of the government of Almighty God, 
and for a recognition of the Holy Scriptures as the rule of 
human conduct, as a qualification for office; and that, the 
effort failed of success. Among the articles proposed for 
amendment at the late famous Hartford convention, there 
was no mention made of this subject, to the great disap- 
pointment of many, who know the principles of most of the 
state constitutions of New £ngland. When this fact was 
mentioned to the late excellent president Dwight, he said 
^ he presumed that the members of the convention, would 
have been forward to propose such an important amendment, 
but that they thought the state of public feeling, on this 
point, among leading southern gentlemen, such as to render 
the proposition hopeless.'*^ We have no doubt, however, that 
the neglect proceeded from another source-— that of many 
northern gentlemen being ^^ not far from Mr. Jeflerson in 
his unbelief." Many readers will probably think it extra- 
vagant to connect with the doctrine of the atonement and 
the character of Messiah, national movements. But let them 
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rememberi thai^God has exalted Jeaus in bis meiliatoriil 
governm nt to the admiaiatration of the empire of the uni* 
verse^ as a reward of his lufferings In making this atone- 
ment; and that he governs all the machinery of creation, in 
subserviency to the interests of the church, which he has 
purchased with his blood* The doctrine of the atonement 
forms the centre about which all political, as well as all 
ecclesiastical bodies, revolve. Nations who honour Messiah 
ind rejoice in the fruits of his atonement, he will honour; 
and wiil degrade those who dishonour him, and reject his 
atonemei^t. 

While the people in the eastern parts of Masaachusetta, 
^ere thus marching > forward, with rapid strides in the 
carreer of error* the people in the southern parts of New 
England owing partly to extraneous influence, were moving 
in the same direction, but with slower pace* The next dis- 
tinguished writer on theology amqng the northern divines, 
after Dr Bellamy, was Dr. Hopltins of Newport, who ad- 
vances several steps farther than his predecessor* His ays* 
tem of doctrines was published in 1792. On the doctrine of 
human depravity and inability bespeaks thus:*-? ^^ The un-* 
derstanding, or intellect, considered as distinct from the will, 
is a natural faculty, and is not capable of moral depravity*'- 
He repeats the same sentiment, in a variety of shapes, with* 
out ever once admitting that the will is as much a natural 
faculty as the understanding; and that the understanding is 
as much concerned in our moral action as the will* On the 
subject of Gpd's being the author of sin, Dr*. Hopkins goes 
farther than Edwards, who says,f ^^ If by the author of ain 
is meant the permitter, or not a binderer of sin: and at the 
same time the disposer of the state of events, m such a 
manner, for wise, holy and mpst excellent ends and pur* 
poses, that sin infallibly follows; I say if this is all that is 
meant, by being the author of sin, I da not deny that God 
is thi author of sin (thpugh I dislike and reject the phrase 

• VoL I. p. 452. Boston. 

t On Tree Will Edi. I. part IV. Sec. II. p. 254. 
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•B diat which by use tad custom, it tpt to ctrrjr aaodlcr 
tense*)'' Dr. Hopkint, explains much, but after all, a large 
portion of his sjrstem is occupied with attempts to provo 
that God is really the author of sin. *^ Hence he says in this 
view" (that of Edwards,) «' he" (God,) ''is really the ori* 
gin and cause of moral evil, as really as he is of any thing 
which he wilb." Edwards rejected the phrase; Hopkins 
adopts it, but with much explanation. 

On the subject too of the good of the whole, on the doc- 
trine of benevolence to being in general, he advances a 
little beyond Edwards. He says, '' disinterested, impartial 
benevolence, to being in general that is capable df good and 
happiness, regards and wishes well to every being and crea- 
ture in the system, according to the degree of his existence, 
worth and capacity of happiness, so far as all this comes in« 
to the view of the benevolent person.-^And as he himself 
is one individual part of the whole, he must of necessity be 
the object of this disinterested, impartial benevolence-^4ioS 
because it is himself^ but because he is included in tho 
whole." He condemns all self love, and, indeed, represents 
U as the very essence of all sin. As to the sin of Adam, the 
doctor says, '' it is not to be supposed that the sin of Adam 
is imputed to them while they are considered as innocent 
in themselves." In consequence of Adam's sin his posterity, 
he says, are depraved, and this is all that should be meant 
by original sin* The doctrine of imputation he denies. 

Of the obedience and sufferings of Christ, he saysi-^i- 
^ The law of God does not admit of a subttitute, bodi 
jio qbeying the pifecepts and suffering the penalty of iu'* 
Again,— «•'' This atonement therefore only delivers frona 
the curse of the law, and procures the remission of thekr 
sins, who are in bimg but does not procure fiir them any 
positive good: it leavef ihem under the power of sin, and 
without any title t«^ eternal life**^ By hb obedience tn the 
law, according to this writer, Chrbt pvoeured a title to c^rer^ 
lasting blessedneis for hi$ people* ^^ The vicarious at<me- 
9ient is of such a iMittM*^* that the situm mi|^ lawfht- 
1^ l»« pwMl^ ftftca the «Afferings «f b^ sufastitttse^'* 
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^ ^The atonement is coextensive with^e fall.'* <*Iniimte 
wisdom saw it best that redemption shoald not extend to 
all mankind." After all then the atonement really amount- 
ed to nothing. All might have been sentenced to hell, 
|u many are, notwithstanding all Christ has done for them» 
God merely displayed his wrath against sin, by punish- 
ing an innocent person, and so it would seem that devils 
have really as much interest in the atonement, a^ men, 
and that devils as well as Christ, contribute to make it. 
It is impossible to make the various parts of his system 
consistent with each other. 

In his discourse on the mode of preaching the gospel, 
he takes great pains to prove, that the preacher should 
press upon the sinner faith and repentance only, while he 
insinuates that prayer and other duties should not be per- 
formed by the sinner until he is converted. Others have 
followed the system out fully, and declared that all prayer 
should be absteined from, until after conversion. When this is 
reduced to practice, it really amounts to this, that a man 
must know himself to be regenerated before he may dare 
to pray or perform any duty,— a most mischievous tenet. 

Many of those opinions are given with mtpch explana- 
tion, and many salvos, such as, ^^in this sense,"—^* with 
these explanations,"—** thus undei-stood," &c. as if the au-^ 
thor advanced with hesitancy and trembling anxiety. He 
appears to have been naturally a sensible man, and his 
works abound with pious traits. But led away by the 
opinions of others who had gone before him, by errors of 
education, and bewildered by metaphysical subtilties, hm 
destroys the simplicity of gospel truth, and weaves into 
die web of his speculations gross errors, which when fair- 
fy disentangled and followed out, would destroy the co- 
venant of works, the covenant of grace, and the work of 
redemption. He would himself have shuddered at the con- 
sequences drawn from his writings. - 

Dr. Emmons has succeeded, hiina, aind pretty fully de- 
veloped his system, which is still evolving itself, and more 
and more displaying the extent of ks dekcerious .power* 
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Dr. Emmons aMerts ^That God it potseited of affec^ 
tioos which change, as the objects of those affections 
change/' that he is ** constrained to reject the eternal ge« 
neration of the Son, and the eternal procession of the 
Holy Ghost," that *^the fall has not disabled men, but 
that they can love God, repent of sin, believe in Christ, 
and perform every religious duly as well as they can think, 
or speak, or walk;"-— that **by immediately acting upon 
the human heart, with energy to produce the volition, God 
produces every sinful act:"«»that ^* it is out of the divine 
power so to impute guilt or disobedience, as to transfer 
either from Adam to his posterity, or from Christ to his 
people; so that Christ's righteousness is never in this sense 
imputed^" He denies the existence of a covenant of works, 
and says that God by a secret constitution had determined if 
Adam should eat the forbidden fruit to make him a sinner. 
To all this, West, Spring, and other divines of New En» 
gland accede* There are shades of difference among those 
who are called Hopktnsians, hardly any two of them agree- 
ing fully on those points) but generally it may bs^ said of 
th6m all, however pious and excellent men many of them 
may be, that they have inaccurate notions of the object of 
worship, of the medium of worship, and of the character of 
the worshipper. 1. They have wrong conceptions of God 
the object of worship, as they make him to be the author of 
ain— *as they represent him as decreeing hypothetjcaIly-**as 
possessing changeable affections-— of the generation of the 
Son, and the procession of the Holy Ghost, as hot eternal— as 
doing all things out of benevolence, with a view to promote 
created happiness, and not from a regard to his own glory,— > 
and as the> avenger of sin, not of the sinner. 2. Of the the* 
dium of worship, Christ Jesus, as dying without any defi* 
Dite object, except it be to promote the good of the whole:—* 
as not standing in the capacity of surety for his people, nor 
sustaining a representative character—and as instituting 
ordinances that are not means of grace. 3; Of the character 
of the worshipper, man, as possessed of natural power to 
obey all jfcbe divine commaads; as bound not to love himself^ 
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M bound to teek the good of the whole oidys m never act* 
ing from any original corrupttoni at liable by nature to np 
punishment for Adam's sin; as not having the righteousness 
of Christ imputed to him; as regenerated in his will only^ 
and not in all his faculties; as being compelled to sin by a 
positive in&uence from God; and as being a mere macUne 
operated upon by his Maker. 

It was not without many throes, that die New England 
churches brought forth these heresies. Bellamy tells us, 
that the revival of Whitefield gave occasion to the mxM vio- 
lent contests; produced many evil passions, and factions 
among professors^ all which he attributes to th^ agency o£ 
Satan, for defeating a glorious work. It was impossible 
that any society of good men, such as were formed in ,or* 
tfaodoz times, should without agitation, forsake the paths 
of truth, and wander so far into the mazes of errc»- and fal^ 
philosophy. The discussions on thedogical subjects were 
managed with considerable warmth of temper^ but the wri- 
ters on the side of innovation were much more numerous, 
than those on the side of truth. The friends of truth werd 
never roused to general and vigorous action, not even when 
the citadel was taken. All are not, however, qinte turned 
Aside; although none of the opinions which we have exhibited 
wants advocates, among divines who are hi^ly esteemed to 
the eastward; but those divines do not harmonize among 
themselves. Dr. Emmons, Dr. West, and Dr. Spring are 
among the most distinguished leaders in the new phtlosopl^ 
and divinity, which pervade generally almoat all the dt^ 
nominations of Christians in Rhode Island, in the District 
of Maine, in the eastern part of Massachusetts, in Vermont 
and New Hampshire. We have every shade, from the 
genuine disci]des of the Genevan school, to the thorougjh 
paced Socinian, though the former aifiong the okrgy it 
much more rare than the latter. The Rev. John Grodma» 
of Dorchester, indeed, is the only clergyman of Massa* 
chusetttf whom we know to be a thorough Calvinism 
Much division has long existed between what are called the 
ld|^*tOMd Hopkinsianta and the moden^ Calvinistt, <y 
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be tn a successful train of amalgamation, and that many ol 
the most strong and oflfensive features of the Kopkinsiana 
are softening; and among others that which exhibits a wit- 
lingnesss to be damned for the glory of God, as the most 
decisive evidence of conversion. Still k is common in the 
Tevivalsy to demand this ^^ unconditional sobmtssion/* as 
they are pltrased to call it, to the will of God* 

The clergy of 'Connecticut have made an honorable stand 
'against the A riatm and Socinians, whom they immediately 
'degrade Tram their pastoral charges, as soon as they can 
establish iheh* heresy. The consequence is, that there it 
-probslbly not one of those heretics in the whole of Connec- 
ticut. The opinions of the ministers are generally in har* 
mony with eacli other. They all believe in the trinity, the 
divinity df ^Christ, the divine decrees, 'Messiah^s atone- 
mem, a particular dection, the ageticy of the Holy Spirit in 
conversion, and other cardinal doctrines df the system of 
ig;race. On the subject of natural ability, they agree it^ith 
the Hopkinsians in saying that man by nature labours un^er 
-atbtidyliat not a universal depravity, meaning a total de- 
pravity of the wiH alone; and that .he possesses natural biit 
mot moral power to do all those moral actions that God En- 
joins. He wants the will they say, to choose the way. cff 
holiness, which he cannot do, but by the agency c^ the Holy 
^Spirit, 'this defect in the will, they style ** moral inability," 
and thereby do not seem to radk the will among the natural 
faculties. They maintain Bellamy's opinion relative to ge- 
neral atonement, and particular redemption, and may be 
-eidled senii* Armlnians. ^ 

Kearly all the congregational clergy of this state have 
'been educated at Yale College, in the city of New-Ha- 
ven, an ancient and very respectable seminary, which was 
'fbutided about the beginning of the last century. It has 
al^aya been an excellent institution, justly celebrated for 
its discipline, the talents of its professors, and the indus- 
try and morality df /its students. Though it is not so rich 
as Harvard, yet it has been well supported. It was many 

X 
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.yezn under the care of ihe late Dr. Timothy D wight, 
.a most amiable and excellent man, who during the four 
years' course of study for each class, delivered a course 
.of lectures on theology to all the students* In this course 
he taught the doctrines of the Calvinistic school, except 
on the ^wo points, mentioned above; and, of course the 
doctrine of the imputation of Adam's sin, and of Christ's 
righteousness, could not have such a prominent place in 
his system, as in that of the Genevan doctors* His in- 
fluence was deservedly great in the northern churches, and 
his reputation high, tiot only in America^ but in Europe. 
He was a vigorous opposer of the Boston heresies, from 
which he had great influence in preserving the church in 
Connecticut, and in the west of Massachusetts* If the 
church in those parts did not retrace any of its steps, du- 
ring the time of his presidency, it may be safely affim^- 
ed, that it did not recede farther from the truth, into the 
paths of delusion. The college under his administration 
.generally^ had nearly three hundred students, an unusually 
.large proportion of whom, devoted themselves to the mi- 
nistry, and preached the doctrines which he had taught 
them. What influence this school will have hereafter up- 
on the , state of the church in New England, will depend 
much on the character and opinions of its next principal* 
The people of Boston call this a Calvinistic school and 
New-Haven a Calvinistic city, on which account many of 
them make it an object of ridicule, and would wish to 
see its chai'acter sink. 

While there are many points about which the congre- 
gational clergy of New England, who are opposed to the 
Socinians, cannot agree, they have all united in the support 
of a theological seminary at Andover, in Massachusetts* 
This school was opened in 1808, and as to numbers and in- 
fluence, has flourished probably beyond the expectation of 
its founders. In the village, where it is located, there had 
been long established a literary institution, called Phillips' 
academy, one of the most respectable of its grade in the 
state. In order to found a divinity school Samuel Abbot, 
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Esq. gave a donation of 20,000 dollars, and Mrs. Phillips, 
and her son, John Phillips, Esq. gave the money for erecting 
the buildings. Great additions have since been made to its 
funds by the extraordinary liberality of other private dona- 
tions, rendering it rich ^nd powerful. Mr. Bardett of New- 
buryport, was a great benefactor; Mr. Moses Brown, of the 
same town, presented it with 10,000 dollars; Mr. William 
Brown, with 20,000 dollars, and. Mr. Norris with 30,000 
dollars, for the support of several professors. Such acts are 
highly honourable to the donors, and worthy of imitation 
by every friend of genuine orthodoxy. The direction of 
this theological establishment, is under the trustees of Phil- 
lips' academy, of which it is a branch. It^ library consists 
of nearly three thousand volumes. The Rev. Dr. Griffin, 
the Rev. Messrs. Stuart, Woods and Porter, have been 
their professors. The number of pupils is upwards of sixty; 
among all of whom, professors and pupils, there is proba- 
bly not one who does not maintain the doctrine of general 
atonement, natural ability, unconditional submission, and 
other Hopkinsian peculiarities. In relation to doctrine, it 
may be considered an American Saumur, except, that the 
doctrine of Christ's eternal sonship, is said not to be among 
the articles of faith, taught at Andover. A desire to spread 
Hopkinsianism, it would seem, is nearly always present in 
the minds of the professors and pupils of Andover. 

Their peculiar tenets have a prominent place in the cor- 
respondence of the young men, while prosecuting their stu- 
dies; and when they commence preaching, in their pulpit 
exhibitions. The spirit of proselytism, is a most striking 
feature of their character, and leads them to lay greater stress 
on the errors which they have imbibed, than on the great and 
consolatory doctrines of the Christian faith* It seems to be 
nearly impossible for them to compose a sermon without in- 
terweaving them into the fabric; so intimately are they con- 
nected with every principle, which they maintain, or so zea- 
lous are the preachers to propagate them. Their success too 
is as great as extraormnary zeal in either a good or bad 
cause will generally seciire. While their piety seems to be, 
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apd we hope U great, it is tinctured with all 
from the glory of the gospel. 

Some have thought, that this seminary would form a bar- 
rier against the spreaid of the Boston heresies, which it op<* 
poses with great zeal. The Unitarians^ do not themselves 
seem to think so, for while they write against the Andove* 
rians in the General Repository, for maintaining the divini- 
ty of Christ, and the atonement, they at the same time com^ 
pliment them as much nigher to themselves, than the old 
Calvinists, and have no doubt penetration enough to see^ 
that the tenets taught in this great centre of operations for 
the New-England churches, do, in their nature and neces- 
sary consequences, lead to the Sociniau ground. That this 
will be the result, as it has been in France, a few years will 
shew, unless the head of the church purify this fountain by 
casting into it the salt of truth.. Several of the AntH Trinita- 
rians of Massachussetts we well know were but lately Hop- 
kinsians. , 

We now invite the attention of the reader to New-Ybrk*^ 
In this city, the Dutch Reformed church esta|>lished itself 
soon after the commencement of the colony by the Hol- 
landers, and taught the same doctrines relative to the atone- 
ment, with those which were held by the church in Holland,, 
from which it was descended. Though there were, in tbi» 
branch of the church, which planted colonies of Reformers. 
along the banks of the Hudson, and in New-Jersey, divi- 
sions arising out of local considerations, yet all embraced 
the Heidelburgh Catechism as the standard of faith^ and ex- 
plained that part of it which relates to the extent of the atone- 
ment, in strict conformity with the tenets of the Genevan 
school. It was a standing custom among the Dutch clergy 
to deliver courses of lectures on this catechism, and in these 
lectures, they uniformly taught and enforced the doctrine of 
the divine decrees, particular election, definite atonement^, 
the efficacy and necessity of the agency of the Holy Spirit in 
regeneration and sanctification,, the imputation of Adam's 
sin, the total and universal depravity of human nature^ and 
the imputation of Christ's righteousness received by faitfa,, 
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tetheMljrgvCHmdofourjattificaimDbcfcfeGod; Thnoiigli 
the exertions o£tlie Rev* John H. LivingatoiH D* Ik iwhoeo 
ancestors^ at an earljr ptriodi emigrated to New-York bom 
Holland, and who completed bis tlmologiadl education m 
the land of his^ forefathers^ the divisionsi whicb had eiistadt 
were healed, and a tone of considerable ancrgf imparted ts 
this ecclesiastical body* Though the clergy were not pro-' 
foundly versed in human literature, yet they were inteUigcnl^ 
uprighty pious and industrious; and this church embraced 
many members of great respectability^ whose influence wan 
exerced on the side of orthodoxy. New»York was the centre 
of their operations. The presbyterian church, now calieid 
the General Assembly of Presbyterians, had become a pow» 
erfuland respectable body in this city, before the commence** 
mentofthe present century. The nciost distinguished of tlM 
ministers of this body, was the Rev* John Rogers, D* I>» 
who for upwards of fifty years, was employed in mioiscerinf 
at the altar, and for all that time maintained an uabltemieheA 
reputation, and was exemplary for piety and dignity,, becomf* 
lag the ministerial character. He was rigidly orthodox. He 
mig^t be i^led the father of the presbyterian chmrclk in 
New-York. 

The Antiburgher Seceders^ had a congregBtiMi ergamsed 
in New*York^ under the pastoral care of the Rev, Mr*. Hn> 
milton. In their creed they were ofthod<»i and except on 
the 4<^ctrine relative to the power of the civil magistrate in 
relation ta ecclesiasticjd afiurs^ embraced the Westminstev 
Confession of Fattlu 

Here too, the Aasodate Reformed Presbyterians, had 
erected their standard* This body was fotmed iqr a onioa 
between the Reformed Presbyteriana, or Covenanters, whn 
kad emigrated tn AoMsica^ and the Secedets^ in the year 
1 792^ when its first synod nnst ai Grcencastfe, a sasalt town 
in the interior of Pennsylvania^ and consisted of ahoue twelve 
ministers. One of die ptincipd agents in effecttng^this oniottf 
was the Rev. Dr. Mason, of New- York, who hid emigrated 
&om Scotland* Like the anfi-burgher Seceders^ they adopt- 
ed the Weatminstet Gon femi o n^ . exnepdng that foet wfakk 
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treats of the power of -the civil magistrate ibout religioo# 
The church under the direction of this synod grew rapidly^ 
and though there was not a perfect harmdny among the 
members, owing to the remains of the principles and feel^ 
ingS| which the parties united brought with them across the 
Atlantic, yet they were all perfecdy correct in their views of 
diQ, doctrine of the atonement. Their clergy possessed no 
small share of learning, for no man was admitted to preach 
the gospel among them without having received a liberal 
education, and they received many accessions to their pres- 
byteries, from the judicatories in Britain. Nearly all the 
« ministers of the Burgher synods in Scotland and Ireland, 
who emigrated to America, joined them. They generally 
harmonized in their operations, and the views which they 
held and taught were perfectly Calvinistic. After the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Mason, the congregation elected his son, 
Ae Rev. John M. Mason, D. D. who had gone to Europe 
to complete his theological studies in Britain. He immedi- 
ately returned to New- York, and was ordained to the pas- 
toral charge of the Associate Reformed Congregation in 
that city* He possessed an expanded mind, and saw that no 
church was likely to become permanentiy influential or pow- 
erful, without a learned ministry, and that the means of 
theological education in the United States were limited. 
Through his exertions chiefly, a theological school was 
formed under the patronage of the sjmod to which he was 
attached, and located in New- York. He was himself ap- 
pointed the theological professor. A considerable number of 
young men from various parts of the Associate Reformed 
Church, and from other denominations of pr^sbyterians, 
soon commenced the study of theology in this seminary. 
Their Confession of Faith, the same with that formed at 
Westminster, except on the article of civil government, was 
taken as the text book in divinity. The whole influence of 
this institution, was of course, thrown into the Calvinistic 
scale. 

At Dr. Mason's return from Europe, a considerable num- 
ber.of clergy frem the Burgher synod of Scotland, emigrat- 
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ed to America, and one of them, Mr. Forrest, was settle4 
in the pastoral charge of the Second Associated Reformed 
Congregation, of which the Rev. John X. Clarkei is now 
pastor. 

This union, however, did not destroy the two bodies from 
which it was formed, as many both of the Associate Synod 
and the Reformed Synod, did not join it; hence bodi of 
them preserved their distinct organization* In New-Yorky 
there was a congregation organized on Covenanting princi- 
pies, and Mr. Alexander M^Leod, (now the Rev. Dr. 
M^Leod) was ordained to the pastoral charge of it. This 
gentleman is descended from the family of M^Leod, in the 
Hebrides. His father was a minister of the Scottish estab- 
lished church. He is mentioned in the Tour of Dr. John- 
son to the Hebrides; who says of him, that he would have 
done honour to a more elevated statioa than the one which 
he filled.* Young M^Leod, was early devoted to the minis- 
try, and with a view to it commenced his education. When 
young, he emigrated, to America, and completed his colle- 
giate education at Union college, after having connected 
himself with the Reformed Presbyterian church. He receiv- 
ed the honours of his class. Soon after he began to preach, 
his talents as a preacher, and the argumentative character qf 
his eloquence, procured, him offers from wealthy congrega- 
tions, which he rejected; resplving not to forsake the small 
body with which be had connected hin^elf,. as he was fully 
. convinced, that tbe^ system of principles which they held, 
. was founded on the sacred oracles. 

Soon after his settlement i^ New* York, he published a 
. sermon against negro slavery, on account of which Gregoire 
of France, couples him with Thomas Jefferson, as a defend- 
er of the rights of humanity. He also published a catechism 
on ecclesiastical government, in which he vindicates presby- 
terianism. It was soon republished in Europe. This cate- 
chism was the means of awakening a conti^oversy between 

* In some copies the name of hit {grandfather it inserted by mistal;!^. 
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Ae T ^c diy t eri aM mncl the-EpiscoiMifiaiis of New-Tork, oa 
4ie««bject^f church govemmeot* 

Somi after the conquest of the Dutch colony by Ae Duke 
of York, the episcopal church established itself in New- 
Tof%, and derived liberal support from grants by the crown 
of England. When Trinity church was chartered, the glebe 
lands attached to it on Manhattan island, were extensive. 
'Cnd rapidly increastng in value. A -remarkable spirit of ac- 
tivity was infused into all itsfscal arrangements. So power- 
*fol were the funds of this church, that after iht Revolution^ 
the state legislature limited them to a capital, producing an 
annual revenue of five thousand pounds. Their estate, how- 
-ever, produced much more, and they devoted all that exceed- 
-ed the specified amount, to the building and endowment df 
-new churches. At die time when M^Leod^ catechism ap- 
'peared, aerious fears were entertained by the Presbyterian 
xhorch, that the Episcopalians would become so powerful as 
to exercise an undue influence over the political affairs of the 
-state. AH this power was exerted in the propagation of the 
Anninian erron. Forthtsbody,while it adopted the Thirty 
Nine Articles oftheehorth of England, and the liturgy, was 
•not, lifke 'the parent society, ^composed partfy of Calvinisis 
«nd partly of Arminians;for all were Armiaians. 

A Magazine was set on foot by the Presbyterian interest, 
under the editorial care of Dr. Mason, and though much va- 
luable matter on other subjects, was thrown into it, the grand 
'Object was to combat the EfMspepal form of church govern- 
ment. On this subject, the editor and several other minis- 
ters of the Presbyterian duirch wrote largely and ably. The 
Rev. Dr. Miller, a gevdeman who was educated in the uni- 
versity of. Pennsylvnnia, and who had become generally 
known to advantage, by his Review of the/Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, published a very temperate and lucid discussion on the 
same subject, in a smaU volume of Letters. Bishop Hdbart 
appeared as tiie champion of the Episcopal church. This 
gentleman was educated at Princeton college, at which he 
was distinguished. He had published a work^ styled die 
Companion for the Altar, in which he intimated, as his 
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Vf tfBiftarkia dAeii flMt befa^ iii Stig|Aiid, tlmt die fipiiccH 
fti U the obljr trixe chtttch) tnd Chtft there alMe, salvation le 
ittainable, unless it be fay ** uncoYenaoted mercy.'' Thb 
tohtroVe^y wiM managed with much warmth and zeal by 
^tht parties, "tht doctrine of the atonement was only broughi 
into thi^ discussion incidentally. But Dr. M^Leod publish^ 
eid in the Ghf istian's Magazine, the tide of the periodicai 
^oilc alluded to above^ a number of essays expressly on thift 
aubject. The papiers are written with very great ulent, and 
contain 'an able Vindication of the doctrines of the Genevan 
school. The essays published in the Magazine on the sub» 
ject of ecclesiastical government, and written by Dr. Mason, 
«in&de ad attack ftierdy upon the walls of the city; Dr^. 
M^Leod's dfscussidns on the atonement, attacked the cita* 
del, where Arminianism had fortified itself. All had a bear- 
ing upon the same poiot, the propagation of correct views 
relative to the way of salvation through Jesus Christ; for in 
proportion as^ Episcopalianism prevails in the United States 
in the saiiie proportion will be the spread of the ArmiaiaUi 
errors unkss the teathers can be brought biok to their 
idisearded Articles. 

At the time when the presbyterian clergy of all denomi*- 
liations, the Dutch Reformed^ the General Asseihbly, the 
Associate Reformed, and the Riefornied Presbyterians, unit* 
^d in opposii^^ Episcopacy, thtiy harmonized among them* 
selves. They were indeed entirely distinct from each other 
in their ecclesiastical judicatories, in their exeircise of disci- 
Inline^ and in their ecclesiastical communion, but a spirit of 
cordiality prevsiiled ariii6iDfg them. A clerical association, in 
Ivhich they all united, had been formed, and had existed for 
mimy years, in which the clergy of these denominations, met 
weekly for the cultivation of Christian knowledge, religion^ 
and personal friendship. This association was attended by 
-die Rev. Drs. Rogers, Livingston, M^Knight, M^Leod^ 
Mason, Milledollar, Abeel, MiU^, and Rome]^; and the 
Rev* Messrs. Hamilton, Forrest and othetv. All these were 
«<M4ial in their support of the CalvinUtic creed. 

Y 
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Such ihui die state of the preabyterian chmrlies in New 
Tork, when their repose was cfisturbed by Hopkinsianisin 
poured down upon them from the North* After the forma- 
tion of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, 
a connection was established between it and the northern 
congregadonalists. Delegates fiom the congregational asso* 
ciations were admitted to a seat in the General Assembly; 
and from that body delegates were sent to the General 
Northern Associations. Ministers 9nd licentiates of the 
congregational churches were admitted to the pulpits of the 
(H^sbyterian clergy in the middle, southern, and western 
states. In Numerous instances availing themselves of tlua 
privilege, they had disturbed the repose of the churches^ 
by the Hopkinsian doctrines which they taught. 

In 1813, two young gentlemen, the Rev. Ezra Stiles 
£ly and Mr. Gardiner Spring,.a licentiate, the former a na» 
tive of Connecticut, and the latter of Massachusetts, both 
of them educated in Yale college, arrived in New y6rk» 
Mr. Spring is the son of the Rev. Dr. Spring, a Hopkin- 
sian writer of the state of Massachusetts. The doctrines 
of the father had been embraced by the. son, who finished 
his course of study at Andover. Mr. Ely had been for some 
time pastor of a congregation in Connecticut. He was a4* 
mttted to a seat in the presbytery of New York as a mem- 
ber. His views had not been very distinct on the doctrine 
of the atonement in relation to its extent, nor as to the 
doctrine of natural and moral ability, before his arrival at 
New York* As soon as he^ became acquainted with the doc* 
trines of the Calvinistic school upon these points, he em** 
braced them. Mr. Spring received a call from a congregation 
in that city, and read before the presbytery a sermon as a 
trial discourse for ordination, in which he elchtbited tha 
Hopkinsian doctrine of natural ability. " After he had re* 
tired, and the moderator, and the other members after him, 
in the order of seniority, were asked whether they would 
sustain the discourse;—- every member of the presbytery 
thought the sermon unsound in doctrine, and most of them 
said they would not sustain it, nor proceed to . the ordina- 
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tiaBofMr.Spring, ifthey did notbeliere he had written 
the sermon in haste, and would, on a little reflection, re- 
nounce the doctrines which it contained.-— Mr. Ely being 
called on to give his opinion, said, that were he in Mr. 
Spring's case, he should desire to be recalled to the pres- 
bytery, that he might have an opportunity of explaining 
more fully his sentiments, of rectifying wrong apprehen- 
sions, and of ascertaining how far he differed from the per^ 
sons, with whom he was about to be connected. He ad- 
. vised, therefore, that Mr. Spring should be sent for, before 
the final question was decided, for Mr. Ely was much in 
mistake, if Mr. Spring would not vindicate more strongly 
to-morrow, whatever sentiments he had designed to ad- 
vance to-day.''* This plan was not adopted. But at the sug- 
gestion of the commissioner, who prosecuted the call, it. 
was agreed to call on Mr. Spring after his ordination, and 
endeavour to reclaim him from his errors, and teach htm 
more perfectly the doctrines of salvation. This plan waa. 
adopted for the preservation of peace, and to save the peo- 
ple of the Brick church, who had made the call upon Mr. 
Spring, from a disappointment. Thus the presbytery or- 
dained a man to the ministry, though they could not doubt 
that he held principles directly at war with those of that 
confession of faiths to which they demanded of him an 
assent, and a promise of adherence. It may seem strange 
that an honest man should make such a promise, but with 
the help of explanations, many men can promise support to 
almost any system. As it has happened in all other cases 
where trudi and duty were compromitted for the sake of 
peace, the object was not gained. The introduction of Mr. 
Spring into the presbytery was the signal of war; the tocsin 
was sounded, and a perpetual scene of contest, has been ever 
since exhibited on this theatre. The harmony of the pres- 
bytery has fled, and seems resolved never to return. 
At the instance of Dr. Samuel Miller and others Mr. 

* History of Ecclensttical Proceedings ralstiTt to the tliiid Pitsby. 
tsrisn cluirdi in Philadftlphis, hjc. 
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Bly wmte a paper exhibidng a contrast betirfl^ii Bopkin* 
siwiism and the doctrines of the Genevan tchooL After il 
was written^ he irak advised to enlarge and publish it in 
the form of a book, which he did, under the title of *^ A 
Contrast between Calvinism and Hopkinsianism*'' This; 
work contains a great deal of very interesting matter* The 
public confessions of the reformed churches, and die opin\,ons 
of distinguished divines, are collated with ea^h other, and 
contrasted with those of Dr« Hopkins and his foUqwers* 
We see exhibited, in one view, the harmony of the former- 
with each other, their discrepancy with the latter, and the dis«- 
agreement of the latter with one another* To tbd cba^pters of 
the Contrast, the author has appended dissertations^ in which- 
he defends with decision the doctrines of th^ Calvinistic^ 
school. Mr. Ely could not but be aware of the onset which 
awaited him, but he generously pUnted himself iq th^. 
breach, and braved every danger, with a h^rpism» that poa* 
terity will applaud, whatever may he thpuighl of it by hi# 
lukewarm contempofaries* Th^ Socinians, th^ }lopUinsiuiS: 
and the Methodists, magazines and pamphi^|eei%, ;^{^ked 
him furiously from every quarter, while maiqr lukew^raf 
brethren either left him to struggle with lus faie^ or joined 
with his enemies in the outcry raised against him, as ^ a^ 
mover of sedition and a turner of the world upside dowm^ 
A great number, however, of the clergy, and that of the moat 
respectable, warmly recommended the Contrast* Bui the 
approbation of a good conscience and of that Redeevief 
whose truth he defends are rewards, which far exceed aH 
others, and incomparably more than couoterbakiice aU thtt 
persecution has inflicted upon him* 

The Contrast is so well written, that Dr* Joseph I^ymaifc 
of Massachussetts declared in an Association (rf Hopkia* 
ftians, that Dr* Mason had written it; whereas he neirer 
saw a line of it until it was published* Others still astrihe it- 
to some older man, under pretence that a youth at tiven^* 
five could not have been the author of so able a work* 

What Mr. Ely said respecting Mr. Spring's maintaiaing 
doctrines exhibited in his sermon before the presbytery waa- 
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fiil^ jttitififdlijr the evtiit# He dii not hesUftte to wow elti 
tiiTe ^iniona taught at the Andover achooU and cscrted wSh 
bU eaergies t» propagate diefo^ The ooDtroversy raged ini 
pivate families^ and ditturbed the peace of coiigregatiooa« 
Hopkiotiaa hooka were circulated, and every machtue pat ha 
motion to render prevalent the errora which they contained** 
Dr. M^Leod commenced a courae of lecturea from hia 
pulpit on aabbath eveninga, in which he gave a hiatory o£ 
the origin and progreaa of Hopkinaianiam, and combated 
the ayatem with arguments drawn both from acripture andr 
reason, with all the force of hia eloquence. He waa heard 
by crowded audiences, and a great intereat waa excited by. 
hia diacaaaion»i AU the efforta, however, of the orthodox 
Were not aufficient to arreat the progreaa of the errors^ 
which were introduced at the door opened for them by thef 
jMPeabytery^ It waa not long until the Hopkinaian party oh** 
twned, by acceaaiona from New England principally^ a ma*' 
jority among the miniatera of the preabytery. To the intro^^ 
dttction of pne of theae, the Rev. Waker King, Mr. Ely; 
gave the only diasentient vote; even though MTr. King waa die 
intimate friend of lumaelf and of hia father; becauae the foU 
lowing dialogue waa heard by the preabytery and recorded 
at the time* 

Question by Mri. Ely. Can any man, stricdy speaking^r 
be declared guilty of original ain, excepting Adam? 
Amwer by Mr. King. No. 

Mn Ely* Have fidlea men all that intellectual power 
which ia requiaite to perfect obedience? 
Mr. King. Yea« 

Mr. Ely. Haa the ramer any union to Christ befiim, 
saving faith in Christ is wrought in his soul? 
Mr. King. Doubtful. 

The last queation waa proposed because Mr. King bad 
•werted that he had been himself the subject of saving re- 
pentance for several months before he had any saving faith* 
in Christ. Many other queatiooa were propoaed which lu( 
dibcUned anawering. But let us not attribute to the presby. 
aetf toO' ipuch blame, because they, eonld not foresee th» 
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Ibtare condvct of tome who made an ordipdos ptofenioa. 
One who became for a consideraUe time ^ Mr. Springes 
bully of Hopkinsianttm,'' was the Rev. Henry P. Strong^, 
aomedme pastor of a presbyterian chorch in Elizabeth- 
street, which became extinct under the blighting inflaenco 
of his doctrines, in a few months after its organization* 
He came from Connecticut to New York in the character 
of a licentiate. While the presbjrteiy had Um under ex- 
amination for ordination, Mr. Ely insisted on proposing to 
to him several propositions, that he might express to the 
presbytery his approbation or disapprobation of them. Mr. 
Spring requested a previous sight of them, and having read 
diem objected to their being proposed; saying at the same 
time, that Mr. Ely, from his knowledge of the technical 
language of divinity in the north and south, was better 
able to entrap the candidate for ordination than any other 
member of the presbytery. The' presbytery overruled the 
objection, and the fidllowing propositions were submitted to 
die*consideration of Mr. Strong. 

^ I. The Holy Ghost unites a sinner to Christ, by work- 
ing in him faith in God^s testimony of grace. 

^11. A person not umted to Christ in this spiritual and 
mystical union, cannot be the subject of any one saving 
grace, any more than the branch can bear fhiit widiout union 
to the vine. 

^ III. An the Christian graces will coenst in tiiat person 
who has been made alive to God, hy the saving belief of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

^ IV. In the decree of election, God gave Christ a definite 
number of our fallen race; and by the consent of the Son <^ 
God, appointed him to merit for them,, by obeying th« 
moral law and suffering its penalty for their sins, com[dete 
pardon, justification, sanctification and salvation. 

** V. To fulfil this decree was the main object of tiie incar* 
nation, obecUence, suffering, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

^ VI. The sins of the elect were legally imputed to Christy 
so that he was accuaUy made a curse for theast mmI was ^ 
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pmushed for- their ^m$^ even to the utmost deouttde of the 
moral law* 

** VII. That obedience which Christ performed to the law 
for the elect tinner, is. legally imputed to htm; to that God 
declares the sinner, who is perswalfy unjust, to be iegaO^ 
just on account of the vicarious righteousness of his siUMti* 
tiite. 

** VIIL The law which the sinner has yiolated, is that 
Tciy law in elation to which the sinner is pronounced, by 
▼icarioos obedience, to be just.** 

To the question, ^^ do you believe each of these pvo- 
positions to be true?** Mr. Strong gave publicly an affirma- 
tive answer, and then, either not understanding the forc^ 
of language, or explaining it away, preached and taught 
Hopkinsianism, and particularly universal atonement, with 
bpldneu and assiduity- By such means any presbytery 
might be ruined* It is thought, however, that by exer* 
tions to procure a full representation from the sessionf, 
the orthodox in the presbytery of New York could still 
have a majority, as the ruling elders are generally Cak 
vinistic in their sentioients* 

Each of die parties expressed a belief that it coidd 
command a majority in the general assembly. The subject 
of the atonement in relation to the controverted points, ia 
diree instances, had come before that body. One was from 
the west. The presbyterian church had become powerful 
beyond the Alleghany mountains. The first presbyterian 
minister settled in that country, was the Rev. (now Dr.) 
John McMillan j who was ordained to the pastoral charge 
of a congregation on Chartiers creek in Washington county. 
In 1779, he opened a grammar school with a view to edu- 
cate young men for the ministry. Many pious men received 
the rudiments of an education in this seminary, studied 
theology under Mr. McMillan, were ordained to the mi* 
nistry, |^erformed missionary labours through the >new 
settlements then forcing, organized congregations, and 
were settled in the pastoral office. They were but superficir 
ally versed in human literature, and their study of theology 
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pious, industrious, and altogether Calvinistic oil tbJe ddfi- 
^itieof the fttonement* The charactei^'o^ tticf cievolions of 
^e western peopk ^wiis riither afTectidilafe ifhte ihtelteiStadi. 
>^n^iii«ny instances the serttidds of the cl^gy, oMag to the 
ardor of their zeal and the want of sblidteai^ihig, W<ir6 ratUeitr 
of the declamatory character. 

In 1*602, there Was a great religious ex^itefiient, produc- 
«d by some unknown individual, on Green Briar tlver, ib 
west Virginia. It spread into Kentudry^and vasrt crowds 
of people, amounting to many thbtisands fi^ffl distant pikrts, 
"^assembled sitt: camp meetings, atwHtch they ispent mslhyda|b 
add nights in deVotrbtial exercises* These exerd^c^ ^eiie 
-accompanied with Ioud;crTes, groans, alamiitig'bodiljt ^iUt- 
^ons and convulsions. ^During the first stages, it poss^^sed 
*ld!^he features which characterized the Whitefieidran re!- 
Vival. 'It extended over thie greater part of west PennsylVi- 
ff&, west Virginia, and Ohio; ^e^ery where posseflfsing tMe 
^ame chai^cter. But in Kentucky and Ohio, a few of t3^ 
leading ministers in promoting it went'to lengths of extr»- 
Tagance, which alarmed the more sober part of those Cfari^* 
^ians who approved it, and thought it A gtoricrus revivaL 
The Rev. Messrs. Marshall, Stone, Dunlevi, and M*Ne^ 
mar, were the leaders in these extravagancies. When their 
brediren 'would not gb the whole length with theni, tbejr 
-formed a presbytery, and in an exhibition of their principle! 
which they published, renounced presbyterianism. Their 
first step was a rejection of the doctrine of decrees and defi* 
nite atonement; their second, a renunciation of the atone- 
ment altogether; and their third, of presbyterianisnEi. Tbtf 
now gave themselves up to extravagancies, which shoc^ 
every feeling, of decency. Had it not been for the efforts of 
the Rev. Dr. John P. Campbell, who published replies to 
their books^ and refutations of their wild principles, the 
church in Kentucky and Ohio woiild have been almost over^ 
whelmed by them. In this the doctor was aided by the 
ministers of aU the other Presbyterian denominations who 
liad opposed the revival from its commencement, as dm* 
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tiict^zed by enthusiasm, rather than by enlightened devo* 
tion. 

The Rev. Mr. Marshall, the most intelligent of those 
who had gone to' lengths so extravagant, was convinced of 
hiserrors, by reading in the Christian's Magazine, the es- 
says on the atonement that have been mentioned before, as 
coming from the pen of Dr. M^Leod. He used his influ- 
ence with his bi'ethren to bring them to their right mind, 
and with some of them he was successful. They now made 
application to the General Assembly, to be restored to the 
communion of the church, which, after much deliberation, 
was granted to them. 

When the revival was about subsiding in the western part 
of Pennsylvania, Dr. Watts' book. In which he teaches Sa« 
bellianism, was circulated and read by many who embraced 
this heresy. But when the excitement entirely passed away 
they seem to have returned to the orthodox faith. They 
were never brought before the judicatories of the church. 
A second instance in which this doctrine was brought be- 
fore the General Assembly, was, in consequence of the pub- 
lication of a book entitled the Gospel Plan, by the Rev. Mr* 
Davis. In this work, he revives the opinion of Piscator 
of France, and asserts that the suflfering of the penalty of 
the broken covenant was all that Christ did in the room of 
sinners. He takes for granted the doctrine taught by Presi- 
dent Edwards in his History of Redemption, that Christ 
owed obedience to the law for himself as a creature, and 
that hence his obedience can constitute no part of our justi- 
fying righteousness before God. 

Mr. Davis' book was referred to the General Assembly, 
which appointed on it a committee, whose report, which was 
adopted, is as follows:— 

^ The committee presuming that a complete enumeration 
of all the objectionable parts of said book is not expected, 
called the attention of .the Assembly only to the following 
doctrines, supposed to be contrary to the Confession of 
Faith of the Presbyterian church. 

** Doctrine Ist, That the active obedience of Christ con- 

Z 
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stitutes no part •£ Aat righteousness by wUch a sinner ss 
justified. See pages of said book, 257, 261, and 264; dd 
corollary* 

^ Doctrine 2d, That obedience to the moral law ifas not 
required as the condition of the covenant of work^ See 
pages 178 and 180. The aforesaid pages being rea^, it was 
on motion, Resolved, that this Assembly do consider these 
doctrines as contrary to the Confession of Faith of our 
church. 

^ Doctrine 3d, God himself is^ as firmly bound in duly 
(not obedience) to his creatures, as his creatures are bound 
in duty or obedience to him. See pages 164 and 166; also 
that God's will is not the standard of right and wrong. If 
God's will is the primary rule of his or our actions, he would 
be,— -1. Entirely void of all holiness;— 2. There could be 
no justice in God;— 3. It would be impossible for God to 
be unchangeable;— 4. If the will of God is the standard of 
right and wrong, then it would be no infringement on the 
divine character to be unfaithful to his word and promise. 
See pages 168, 171. These pages were read. 

*^ Reserved, that without deciding on the question^ wfae- 
ther these sentiments are contraty to our Confession of 
Faith, the Assembly consider the mode in which they are 
expressed as unhappy, and calculated to mislead the reader. 

^ Doctrine 4th, That God could not make Adam, or any 
other creature, either holy or unholy. See page 194, com* 
pared with 166. 

*^ Doctrine 5th, Regeneration must be a consequence of 
faith. Faith precedes regeneration. See page 352. 

*^ Doctrine 6th, That faith, in the first act of it, is not an 
holy act. See page 358. The pages above referred to being 
read, it was on motion, Resolved, That the Assembly do 
consider the three last mentioned doctrines contrary to the 
Confession of Faith of our church. 

^* Doctrine 7. That Christians may sin wilfully and ha* 
bitually. See pages 532 and 534. These pages were re»l. 
' *^ Resolved, That the Assembly consider the expressions 
in the pages referred to, as very unguarded; and so far as 
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they intinuto it to be the author's opinion, that a person may 
live in habitual sin and yet be a Christian, the Assembly 
considers them contrary to the letter and spirit of the Con- 
fession of Faith of our church, and in their tendency highly 
dangerous. 

** Doctrine 8th, If God has to plant all the principal parts 
of salvation in the sinner's heart, to enable him to believe, 
the gospel plan is quite out of his reach, and coosequently 
does not suit his case; and it must be impossible for God to 
condemn a man for unbelief; for no just law condemns or 
criminates any person for not doing what he cannot do. See 
page 413. This page and several others on the same sub- 
ject, being read, 

<^ Resolved, That the Assembly do consider this last 
mentioned doctrine contrary to the Confession of Faith of 
our church. ' 

** On the whole. Resolved, That this Assembly cannot 
but view with disapprobation various parts of the work 
entided «« The Gospel Plan," of which William C. Davis 
is stated in the tide page to be the author. 

^ In several instances in this work modes of expression 
are adopted, so different from those which are sanctioned 
by use and by the best ordiodoz writers, that the Assembly 
consider them as calculated to produce useless or mischiev- 
ous speculations. 

<^ In several other instances, there are doctrines asserted 
and vindicated, as have been already decided, contrary to 
the Confession of Faith of our church, and the word of 
God, which doctrines the Assembly feel constrained to 
pronounce to be of very dangerous tendency; that the 
preaching or publishing them ought to su)>ject d&e person 
or persons so doing to be dealt with by their respective 
presbyteries according to the discipline of the church rela- 
tive to the propagation of errors." 

In this business, the General Assembly acted widi a 
noble firmness and decision, which we hope they will always 
display on similar occasions. Had the Reformed church in 
France used as much faithfulness, their affairs would not 
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have been reduced to Buch a state of desperation aa xhtj 
soon were by a contrary course. 

Twenty years ago, there was scarcely one Hopkinslan 
minister connected with the General Assembly, and now 
we are astonished and alarmed at the rapid increase of them. 
In Kentucky, it is said that more than one half of the minis- 
ters belonging to the General Assembly are Hopkinsian, at 
least in part. The Boston Unitarians have their mission- 
aries in that state, who are making some progress, but not 
among the Presbyterians. In the synod of Pittsburgh there 
are probably not more than three or four ministers who 
hold the doctrine of general or indefinite atonement; and 
of these one is a thorough disciple of Hopkins. But were 
the great question brought to a decision before the Assem- 
bly, the weight of that synod would be found in the ortho- 
dox scale; and it is a powerful body. Nearly all the pres- 
byterian clerg}' in the state of Ohio, are. anti- Hopkinsian. 
It is about twenty years since Hopkinsianism became known 
in the state of Tennessee. The Rev* Hezekiah Bal/ch from 
that state, spent some time with Dr. Emmons, (Embraced 
his . errors^ and taught them both in the pulpit and in pri- 
vate.' Many of his brethren soon imbibed them. The most 
distinguished of bis converts is, the Rev. Gideon 31ack- 
bum, who was settled in the. congregation of Maryville^ 
in east Tennessee, where his ministry had been remarkably 
successful. Soon after he embraced Hopkinsianism, distur- 
bances arose in his congregation, and he migrated to west 
Tennessee, where h^ opened a school, and was settled in 
the pastoral charge pf a con gregs^tion. Dr. Coffin too, the 
principal of Washington CoUegf^, came from Newhoryport 
warm with the sentiments qf Dn Spring, and has taught 
them from the pulpit and the press. There is s^till in east 
Tennessee much opposition to Hopkinsianism* The Rev. 
Mr. Doak, principal of Greenville college, is a sounds sen- 
sible divine, and has edncated a ^considerable number of 
clergymen, who unite with him in defence of the truth. 
Through the instrumentality of Mr. Poak, Mr. Balch was 
brought before the General Assembly at its ses^oos of 1 79B^ 
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j^i9ii. ^«re cosdeifiaed. The faiac' doctrines enuaalBrairil 
9^e nearly the same with tboae which, We have before deli«* 
neat^d, as taoght in the adrtb* Ev^rf one of them was caw* 
deponed. It b gratifyiog^ that in this condemaatory seatenoD 
thsre was Dot aj»e disseotiag voice among the Presb3rteri«ii 
delegates to th^ General Assembly. Two ministers indeed^ 
did vote against it^ but ihey were both delegates from n 
northern association* Like Amyraut, Mr. B?lch did noe 
regard the decision of the Asseihbly. Few who embrace 
these errors are ever reclaimed* ^^ Backsliders are filled 
with their own ways*" His errors struck deep their roots* 
The controversy in Tenaesftee has raged with violence; and 
as it has done in every other place, deprived the church of 
repose* Upon the whole^ both in east and west Tennessee, 
the parties are probably at present nearly equal* In Geor** 
giai South Caroliaay and North CaroBna, the northern 
targes are gaining ground. The Rev« Dr. Maxcy, the prinei-* 
pal of South Carolina college^ a very powerful seminary, Ut 
de(;idedly 9i>ti*Calvinistic on aevt^cal subject!. This gentle* 
ipan belongs to the Bapiiat church* 

I9 Virginia, Maryland^ and Delaware, few of the Pres- 
iQiitQrisvis have yet abandoned, the good old paths of righte* 
o^si^ss^ The Rev* Mr. Baxter, die principal of Washing* 
ton college at Lexingtoti in Virginia, is orthodox. Hamp- 
denrSkdney coUege haa been lately connected with the then* 
logics^ school of the synod of Virginia, in which there < are 
between thirty and fort^ atudents, a considerable portion of 
whom, ate prepa^ring. £or the gospel ministry. The Rev. 
Moses Hoge, D* D* a^btleman of high standing as a scho- 
lar, a divine, and a preacher, who is sound in the faith, oc* 
cupies the two oficea of president and professor. This theo- 
logiical seminiary must prbduce a very tolutary el&at on the 
affah'a of the Presbyteriaa church in the south. 

The S3aiod of Phikdelphia is a numerous and respectable 
body, in the Calvini^tic. interest. Tbcmgh there is not an 
entire harmony amcA^ the members 00 all points; yet a 
very greai majority of them ane exposed to the Hopkinsiaa 
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opinions* Erents which octmred In Ae dtjr of Philadel* 
phia during the winter of 1815*16| gave occasion for »i 
e3q>ression of the opinion of this synod* A Mr. Cox, who 
was educated in the Quaker society, rtaounced the Quaker 
cr^9 united himself with the Presbyterian church, and 
entered upon the study of theology. Though he did not 
possess a liberal education, yet such was his zeal, diat mtk^ 
out waiting to go through a collegiate course, he resolved 
to become a preacher after some preparatory studies in die« 
cdogy. The Rev. James Patterson, who had formerly been 
settled in a congregation in New Jersey, had been more than 
a year before installed in a pastoral charge in the North- 
ern Liberties. His earnest addresses from the pulpit pro- 
duced a great awakening among the people who worshipped 
In his church, and upwards of seventy persons were ad- 
mitted to membership at one sacramental solemnity. The 
excitement extended itself partially into other congrega- 
tions in the northern part of the city. Many week evening 
societies were held for prayer and exhortation. At these 
meetings, Mr. Cox took a very conspicuous part, and while 
pressing religion upon the worshippers, in his exhortations^ 
taught with great seal the Hopkinsian errors which he had 
|>een primarily taught in Newark. Two or three ministers 
of the Presbyterian church were also charged with incul- 
cating both publicly and privately the same opinions, while 
they were very active in endeavours to increase the religi- 
ous excitement. The Hopkinsian co^ntroversy began to be* 
kindled, and serious fears were entertained by the orthodox 
that injurious opinions would be propagated too success* 
fully, while feeling, instead of judgment, conscience, and 
revelation, predominated. 

The presbsrtery of Philadelphia contained at this time the' 
Rev. .Dr. Janeway, then senior and now sole p$ stor of the 
Second Presb3fteri«i church, who was educated r ^d has 
ever mainuiaed, all the systematic consistency ip ^vinism 
of the venerable president Livingston; the Rev. ^eorge C. 
Potts, a sound Presbyterian, who was educated at Glas- 
gow collegei the Rev. Mr. How, who has lately been re- 
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moTed to Trenton, in New Jersey; die Rev. Meters. Elfi 
Belville, Barr, Dunn, Freeman, Doak, Dunlap, Janvier, 
Todd, Latta, Jones, and other clergymen who were reso* 
lately opposed to the licensnre of a Hopkittsian; deeming 
it desirable that all such candidates should be immediately 
connected with men of their own opinions. Before this 
Presbytery Mr. Cox read a part of his triak, in which he 
maintained that God is the efficient cause of every sin. The 
presbytery after calling in Mr. Cos and examining him, 
that he might explain his own writing, refused to sustain 
his doctrines. The Rev. Dr. James P. Wilson, was ap« 
pointed to express the determinadon of the presbytety to 
Mr. Cox, and exhort him to review with candour lus own 
opinions; which was immediately done before the judica- 
tory* Dr. Wilson is claimed by both the Calvinisu and 
the Hopkinsians; and the latter have boasted that he wovld 
be with them*in the General Assembly; but we know that 
he has frequendy given the northern divinity a severe cas* 
dgadon from the pulpit, and in Us reproof of Mr. Cox, ex- 
plicitly stated, diat he would not consent to license toy man 
who held such opinions as those whith die young man had 
ej^iibited. The Doctor has never pledged himself to the 
public in any wridngs on the Hopkinsian controversy. In 
an edidon of Ridgely lately published, he appends many 
notes^ selected from the New Engfamd divines, but he does 
not give diem as his views. 

Though the presbytery would have refused to license 
Mr. Cox, yet at a meedng when only a few were present, 
diey gave him a regular transmission to the presbytery of 
New York, by which he was licensed not long after his «•• 
rival there. 

Appf ehending that there was too much reason to fear the 
introducdon of heresy into their bounds, the synod of Phi* 
ladelphia, at its sessions in the autumn of 1816, thought 
proper to warn the churches under its care^ against the 
growing evils in our land, in a manner that could not be 
misunderstood. They issued a pastoral letter, the principal 
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pmrt of which we shall introduce lor tht beneiit cf oihet 
churches imd posterity. 

r 

^ Christiao Brethren, 

^ The synod, assembled at Lancaster, at the present 
time, consists of a greater number of members than have 
been convened at any meeting for many years; and from 
their free conversation on the state of religion, it appears, 
that all the Presbyteries are more than commonly alive to 
the importance of contending earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints; and of resisting the introduction of 
Arian, Socinian, Arminian, and Hopkinsian heresies, which 
are some of the means by which the enemy of souls would, 
if possible, deceive the very elect. 

^^ The synod desire to cherish a stronger regard for the 
troth, as it is in Jesus, than they find at present subsisting 
among themselves; and because they are hot ignorant of the 
disposition of many good men to cry ^^ peace," where there 
should be no peace, and ^* there is no danger," in cases 
in which God commands us to avoid the appearance of evil; 
they would affectionately exhort the presbyteries under their 
care, to be strict in the examination of candidates, for licen* 
sure or ordination, upon the subject of those delusions of 
the present age, which seem to be a combination of most of 
the innovations made upon Christian doctrine in former 
times. 

*^ May the tiocie never come, in which our ecclesiastical 
courts shall determine, that Hopkiasianism, and the doc- 
trines of our Confession of Faith are the same thing; or 
that men are less exposed now, tlian in the. days of the- 
apostles, to the danger of perverting the right ways of the 
Lord* 

" The synod would exhort particularly the elders of the 
churches to beware of those, who have made such pretended 
discoveries in Christian theology, as require an abandon- 
ment of the form of sound words, contained in our excellent 
Confession of Faith, and the Holy Scriptures. 
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^* W^ know of but one anti-moitarian synagogue in aD 
our borders; and that there may never be another, we prajr 
jrou, brethren, repeatedly to declare the truth, that the only 
true God in existence, is the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghosttthe God who is in Christ Jesus reconciling the world 
to himself. 

Signed by order of the Synod, 

JAMES SNODGHASS, Moderator. 
Lancaster, Sept* 20, 1816. 

*^ Ordered, that the foregoing letter be printed, and sent 
to each minister of the synod, to be read in^he churches* 
(Signed) STEPHEN BOYER, 

Suted Clerk." 

This paper, which wai drafted by Mr. Ely, is an invahia^ 
ble 'documelit, as containing a faithful testimony on behalf 
of important doctrines and against prevailing heresies; aa 
expressive not only of decided opposition to Hopkinsianism, 
but of a belief that those who muntain the errors embraced 
in that term ought not to be permitted to enter on the Chris* 
tian mini&try^ MX any rate within the presbyterian church. 
Since the publication of the s]modical letter, heresy has not 
been able to make any inroads into the bounds of the pres« 
bytery; and, indeed, «^hat little existed in it, has for more 
than a year been resisted with vigour. The present state of 
this central and powerful judicatory, (inferior to none unless 
it be that of New Castle,) is more favourable than it has 
been for several years; for Mr. Reeve, the onty minister, 
unless it be the clergyman of colour, the Rev. John Glouces- 
ter, who has ever avowed himself to be a Hopkinsian,. has; 
lately been dismissed from his people and the presbytery. 
The general state of ^e city of Philadelphia too, has lately 
become more propitious in its aspect towards the true doc- 
trine of the atonement; for in die place once occupied by 
the Rev* James K. Burch, we now have the jdeasure of 
seeing the Rev. Jacob Brodhead, D. D. who is animated in 
defence of the doctrines which we love. The Rev. Mrt 
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fitf k«r, t jadi^ious uma^ m clwste wriler^ and a divine of ihe 
mmt ttraip, haa lately been installed pastor of the Second 
Refoimed Dutch Church, which was formerly thfi Indepes^ 
dent Tabernacle* Mr. M^Cartee, a young man o| cooside* 
lable promiaet from Dr* Maapn's school^ is also, soon to he 
constituted the pastor of the Associate Reformed Church;, 
and the Associate Church has lately received the Rev. Dr. 
B«idn» a Scotch divine of unquestionable orthodoxy, famous 
for his Hebrew science; and one who in orieotsj literature 
is inferior only to the Rev. Samuel B. Wylie, D. D. Pastor 
of the Reformed Presbyterians in the city. Of two of the 
Baptist brethren, also, the Rev« Drs. Hdcombe and Rogers^ 
we nsay say that their influence is all exerted in favour of 
the ancient Calvinism: and concerning the Rev. Dr. Staugh- 
ton, who is we apprehend sound himself, we have only to 
regret that hd gives his name to Mr. Luther Rice, s^ Hop- 
UbasiMi itinerant, who long delays his promised retprp to 
India. We ought not to omit Uie £ftct that |he opposition 
i|»ade against Mr. Ely by the Hopkinsians, has been aver* 
ruled for good: for it occasioned the erection, of a si^th 
Presbjnerian Church, of which the Rev. WUliam Neitt, 
S. D. is now pastor. He increases the strength of Cjilvin- 
ism in Philadelphia* 

The ^^ anti-trinitarian synagogue,** to which the ^mod al<« 
Indes in the pastoral letter, is a Unitarian or Sociaiap coiv 
vocation in the city of Philadelphia* Though Dr« Priestley 
resided in Pennsylvania, yet with all his efforts, there has 
never been erected in the state any Sucinian church, except 
this one. The doctor wrote an Ecclesiastical History, and his 
object was the propagation of those heresies for which he 
was an advocate; but his ^^ Corruptions" have never been 
much read^ and will never do much harm, because a great 
portion of his facts are not authenticated. He also pub« 
lished a small work, in which he compares the character of 
Christ' ijesus with that of Socrates, evidendy designed to 
elevate the character of the latter, and degrade from aU 
pretensions to divinity that of the former. The Rev. On 
JUnn, late pastor of tlie First Presbyterian church in Phila* 
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flelpliia, ttplitd io Prie^dey^s Coteparison, ^ttii ^^t force 
of argumeht; 'm doing which he , vindicated the Calvia« 
btic doctrine of the atonement. Priestley died in the belief 
of thofte heresies, to the propagation of which, the principal 
part of his life had been devoted. Shordy before his death 
he called his friends around him and bid them farewel, say* 
ing that he iliras about to take a long sleep; thus with his last 
breath declaring his belief that his soul would remain in a 
state of uncbnscious inactivity, until the resurrection. H^ 
left few disciples behind him in Pennsylvania* Boston was 
the field Which he cultivated with success, and the churchea 
bf Massachusetts are reaping abundandy the bitter fruits of 
his labours. The Boston clergy do not depart from the sitt 
wherewith Priestley made them to sin. They gradually 
tapped the foundations of gospjsl truth, by mining, and ar6 
successful; while the few disciples of Priestley id Pennsyl^ 
vania, honestly aVow their creed and fail. As the persond 
eilbrts of this Sotinian doctor did litde in the state in which 
he lived, so his name affords little aid to hb feUowers, for 
most of his works, as Well as the greater part of th6 philo- 
aophical opinions peculiar to them, are rapidly descending 
after him into the grave. 

Had the Pennsylvania Socinians asked less at first, they 
would have succeeded better. Nearly all professors of reU- 
gioD are as much shocked at the principles which the Uar* 
tarians avow, as they would be with the most downright 
deism. Hence it has happened, that though influenced by 
the principle of curiosit}% many people occasionally attended 
their church for some time after it was opened, yet their 
hearers now arie few; except when they are visited by ftome 
learned and popular preacher from the north. Their efforts 
would be tt)uch more successful would they confine them* 
aelves to the Hopkinsian part of their system. They^ and the 
Hopkinsians united in atucking the pastoral letter of tht 
aytlod. It is indeed remarkable that we find these pardes so 
often together in die same array. They both assailed Ely'a 
Contrast tto, and which with the greatest severityi is doubt* 
fuL 
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Much more is doing for them by their neighbours in the 
presbytery of Jersey than they are doing for themselves. ' 
' A great majority of the ministers of that judicatory have 
embraced some of the northern errors. The most distin- 
guished of these are the Rev. Dr. Griffin and the Rev«- 
Dr. Richards. In proof of their Hopkinsianism we might 
quote their publications. Like their brethren in other sec- 
tions of the church, the Hopkinsians of the presbytery of 
Jersey use their utmost efforts for the propagation of their 
peculiar tenets. However amiable, pious and respectable 
many of these gentlemen may be, the cause of truth de- 
mands, that history should speak out with plainness, and 
that the friends of orthodoxy should know who are for them 
and who agaunst them. With all their industry, however, 
there is good reason to hope that they will not ultimately 
prevail in this state. Here there are antidotes— the theolo- 
gical seminaries of New Brunswick and Princeton, the for- 
mer under the care of the Reformed Dutch Church, the 
latter, under that of the General Assembly^ There is too, 
even in the presbytery of Jersey, a good degree of ortho- 
doxy in the ruling elders; for not long since they united 
with the Rev. John McDowell in sustaining a trial piece of 
Mr. Shepherd KoUock, who advocated the definite atone- 
ment, while the majority of the ministers refused to sustaik 
it, for that very reason. 

It appears on the minutes of the acts and proceedings of 
the general Synod of the reformed DutcK church, published 
in 180Q, that the subject of establishing a theological semi- 
nary had, for some time previous to that date, been in agita- 
tion, and that the synod recommended it to their people to 
make contributions for that object. Long before that time, 
indeed, the education of their youth for the ministry, had 
been under the direction of the general synod. In 180^ a 
plan for the formation of a theological institution, in con- 
nection with Queen's college, at New Brunswick, was laid 
before that body, by the particular synod of New York, and 
approved. As that college was peculiarly the property of 
the Dutch church,.this plan met with general approbation^ 
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void measures were taken to raise funds, which were to be 
entirely appropriated to the education of young men for the 
ministry. It was encouraged too, by the trustees of Queen'is 
college, in which tuition had been for some time suspended^ 
In order to raise a fund to endow a theological professorate, 
a collection was to be taken up in every Dutch church some 
time in the year 1808, and the number of the superintend* 
ants of the theological institution was fixed at nine. The 
college was immediately revived, but the theological de* 
partment was not opened until the autumn of 1810, when 
the Rev. Dr. Livingston, mentioned in a former part of this 
sketch, commenced his course of instructions in divinity 
with five pupils. In the following year the number was aug- 
mented to nine. 

To the general synod during their sessions of 1819, a 
plan of the theological school, was exhibited, in which it 
is required, that three years shall be the time occupied in 
the course of study, that the vacations shall not exceed three 
months in the year; that ** every student upon admission to 
the theological school, shall produce a certificate of his 
membership in some regular protestant church, and testi* 
monials of his academical attainments,"— -and that ^* stu- 
dents shall be taught natural, didactic, polemic, and practi* 
eal theology; biblical criticism, chronology, and ecclesiasti- 
cal history; the form and administration of church govern- 
ment, and pastoral duties, and be able to read the scriptures 
fluently in the original languages." Four years is the term 
of study in the school of the associate reformed church in 
New York, but their sessions continue only during six or 
seven months in each year. 

A considerable number of the young men in the Dutch 
church, who have devoted themselves to the ministry, have 
studied in the school under Dr. Mason, and a course 
in that seminary was for a time considered by the Dutch 
church as satisfactory. The whole force of the New Bruns- 
wick, and New- York seminaries, is employed in advancing 
the cause of truth. Queen's college itself has lately become 
subservient to the theological institution, so far that the 
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fMlh art to Im cdnitleKd as prepariag for the miiiifttrf 
fiooi dieir firit ctttry into it. The eminent character of Dn 
LivingttoOf for learning, thetrfogy and pietjr, are highly au8«' 
picloua to the interests of orthodoxy not only in the state 
of New Jersey, but in the Ootch church generally, snd the 
church at large. The number of students in this seminary 
on the 28th of May 1816, was fourteen; five of whom were 
of three years standing; five of two; and four of one. Di*^ 
dactic theology is at present their forte; and the church has 
reason to expect from this seminary lound and well in«> 
structed defenders of the faith. Yet it must be esteemed 
an inauspicious feature in the character of our country, that^ 
while the schools of medicine, and the offices of gendemen 
of the bar are crowded with pupils, a wealthy and powerful 
socie^, consisting of more than one hundred and sixty con- 
gregations, numbers in its theological school, under such 
professors as Dn Livingston, and Dr. Schureman, no more 
than fourteen students, though the seminary has been eight 
years in operation. This divinity college would not sup«* 
ply more than five students per annum to the Dutch church, 
4»r one hundred and twenty-five, in twenty-five years; in 
which time, by natural increase, without making any prose** 
lytes, they will probably double their number, and require 
three hundred and twenty ministers, for very few of those 
who are now employed in the work of the ministry can be 
expected to be capable, at that time, of performing pastors! 
duty, should they be then living. 

The theological seminary of the general assembly was 
founded in 1811, under the care of twenty-one ministers, 
and nine elders, as directors. The seminaries of the Dutch 
and associate reformed churches, stimulated the assembly 
to make an effort to found a similar institution. In 1805, it 
was reoommended by that body, to the presbjrteries, un^ 
der its care, to attend especially to the edncation of young 
men for the ministry; and at that date they seemed to think 
the formation of a divinity school for the whole of their 
church ineligible. Except a department of Princeton coUege, 
and one at Caaonsburgh, there were nevet before that time 
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any ditologieal tcWooli in thift church; and die greater part of 
their sons of the prophets was educated privsdely by their 
miorslers. Henee the want of Unity and energy Which chap 
racterized their ecclesiastical organization, was 09itry year 
becoming more apparent* The recommendation to the prea* 
byteries produced little eflbct* 

To the sessions of the general assembly in the following 
year, a letter was presented from the faculty of Princeton 
college signed by the president, the Rev. Samuel S. Smith, 
D* D. exhibiting the advantages for theological improve* 
mem, presented at that seminar]^. The object of this letter 
was plainly to prepare the way for other propositions rela* 
tive to the establishment of a general institution for the 
whole church, and its location at Princeton. Tlie ministen 
of the general assembly now began to be sensible that the 
public interests of religion demanded that something shouM 
be done to the purpose, by a general exertion of thek* whole 
strength; and in 1809, a proposition was laid before the as* 
sembly for the formation of a theological seminary, whieh 
should concentre and combine the infiucnce of the whole*' 
The presbyteries were ordered to report to th« next asocm 
Uy their views of the subject; and a committee was appoint- 
ed to draft a. plan, to be presented at the same time* 

In 1810, the business came fully before them, and the re- 
port of the committee contained a plan, which was amended 
and aclopted. The superintendefots were appointed, and or* 
dered to meet on the last Tuesday of June, of the same 
year, at Princeton; where they had resolved to locate their 
school. The course of study is a liberal owe. It prescribes 
that, ^* every student, at the close of his course, must have 
made the following attainments, viz. He must be well skill* 
ed in the original languages of the holy scriptures* Ho 
must be able to explain the principal dificolties^ which arise' 
in the perusal of the scriptures, either from erroneous trans* 
lations, apparent inconsistencies, real obscurities^ or objec* 
tions arising from history, reason, or argument* He must 
be verjied in the Jewish antiquities, which serve to illustrate 
and ex^ain the acriptures* He must have an acquaintance 
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aneieiit geogrtphy, and with orie&tal cusloins, which 
dirow light upon the sacred records*— Tfaas he will have 
laid the foiuidatioD for becoming a sound biblical critic* 

** He flMist have read and digested the principal argu* 
ments and writings, relative to what has been called the 
deistical controversy.— Thus he will qualified to become a 
defender of the Christian faith. 

**He must be able to support the doctrines of the confes- 
uon of faith and catechisms, by a r^ady, pertinent, and 
abundant quotation of scripture texts for that purpose. He 
must have studied carefully, and correcdy, natural, didac- 
tic, polemic, and casuistic theology. He must have a con- 
aiderable acquaintance with general history and chronology, 
and a particular acquaintance with the history of the Chris- 
tian church.*- Thus he will be preparing to become an able 
and sound divine and casuist. 

** He must have read a considerable number of the best 
practical writers on the subject of religion. He must have 
learned to compose with correctness and readiness, in his 
own language, and , to deliver what he has composed to 
others in a natural, and acceptable manner* He must be well 
instructed with the several parts, and the proper structure 
of popular lectures and sermons. He must have composed 
^ least two lectures, and four popular sermons, that shall 
have been approved by the professors. He must have care- 
fully studied the duties of the pastoral care. — ^Thus he wiD 
be prepared to become a useful preacher and a faithful pas- 
tor* 

** He must have studied attentively the form of church 
government Authorized by the scriptures, and the adminis* 
tradon of it as it has taken place in the protestant churches." 

To carry this system into operation, the Rev. Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander, was chosen professor of theology. This 
gendeman had been principal of Hampden Sidney college, 
and was then pastor of the church in Pine street, in which 
the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, is now his successor. Dr. Alex- 
ander is a genuine disciple of Calvin and Calvin's master; 
and indeed it is impossible that he should be otherwise and 
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be «& honest man; for the professore of the seminaiy, hj iti 
const! tation are bound by the fDllowtng oath, and profes* 
sion:-— <* In the presence of God, and of the directors of 
this seminary, I do solemnly, and ex animo adopt, receive, 
and subscribe the confession of faith and catechisms of the 
presbjrterian church in the United States of^ America, as the 
confession of my faith; as ammmary and just exhibition of 
that system of doctrine and religious belief which is con* 
tained in the holy scripture, and therein revealed by Crod 
to man for his salvation: and I do solemnly ex animo pro* 
fess to receive the form of government of said church, aa 
agreeable to the inspired oracles. And I do solemnly pro* 
mise and engage not to inculcate, teach, or insinuate, any 
thing which shsdl appear to me to contradict or contravene, 
either directly, or impliedly, any thing taught in the said 
confession and catechisms, nor oppose any of the funda* 
mental principles of presbyterian church government, while 
I continue a professor in this seminary." 
' The Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, whose name has been be* 
fore mentioned, is professor of ecclesiastical history and 
church government. For his orthodoxy which is un* 
equivocal, he has lately been violently atucked by the 
pamphleteers of the Hopkinsian school in New York. 
No degree of moderation, no amiableness of character, no 
I'eputation, however well earned, nor any respectability of 
attainments can shield from their attacks, diose who do not 
adopt the dogmas of these gendemen. But the reptiution 
of the professors, as scholars and divines, stands on a foun- 
dation not to be shaken by the missiles of such forces, as 
those arrayed against them. 

The text book in theology adopted in this school of the 
prophets is Turrettin, whose character in relation to ortho* 
doxy, has been before drawn, and which the reader wH 
have an opportunity of appreciating from the translations 
contained in the following pages. This circumstance places 
in the strongest light, the opinions of our professors, and 
secures, as far as human means can secure the alumni of 
the institution from the contamination of Hc^kinaian, Ar« 
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ttinuBimd oliMr kisreBtcs. TliifteetlMttfimeiitfor«Mi^»b«E» 
net agniiMt tbe progreis of thote cttr^rtriA Nev-J^rscsf', sii)4 
theb iDBoidft ttpon diechoFdieft of tiie mid^ 9fi»tesr froft 
ike nofth; and 19 cdeukled to infuse a denrible vigeuf iirifo 
die counsels of the dsurck, nthioh has erected it. n 

Tbc kadtng tf uts in tke cbaracter of the pupils of dm 
school, sec vanhth- of pictjr 9md a missiofmrj spiiit* It is 
soq>ririn9, however, thAk attention t6 the philosophy 6f 
inidd forms no pars of the coutse of study preicribed* To 
combat effectually die advocates of the prea^sknft nustaJces 
of the umea, wt muse be armed with those weapons, whi^ 
they pnifass to wield #ith such dexterity. They iUMt be 
met on thewown ground^ and vanquished thece; and troi^ 
pliies must be erectod over thein on those territories which 
Uiey daim, as almost exclusively their own. It ia knoirli^ 
bowever^that Dr« Alexander does ndtneglecttoinida^e^ in 
hb lectures, the pupib into the first principles of this im«> 
portant science. 

As to the supply of diis ehnrch with ministers, d^e re- 
marks whidh we have mads respecting the Duiach church, 
may be applied. There ase in. the church under the care of 
the General Amemfaiy, five, hundred anil twenty ministers, 
and upwards of firve hundred alid fifty congregations, which 
in twenty^five yesws more^ wiU amount, by ^ttnral incteas^, 
to eleven hundred congregadott8« In the Princeton semint^ 
ty there are forty^six pupils; which number^ as the term of 
study is three years, will supply fifteen p^niatera per annutn^ 
or three, hundred and seventy* five id twenty-five years. Ah 
lowing: that as many niore should be educated privately, 
there would still be a deficieixcy of three hundred and fifty* 
Could lire hope, however, that all the ministers, hereaft^ to 
be introduced into diis branch of the church, would be ortho- 
jdox, the interests of truth would rapidly improve.^ This we 
are not permitted to expect* On the stale of orthodoxy, ifi 
Ne^-}exsey, this school must have a favoundble influence* 
The Presbytery of. New** Brunswick, are said to be all an^ 
Hopkinsian, while in the Presbytery of JtO'sey, as we have 
4ilfeady stated,' the case.ia otherwise; and fjrom their activi- 
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fy, wi t^e supbeneBS of tbe f riemU of trutb, tbc veigfit of 
fjbie m^^ky must increase. 

The synod of New- York, is .i;iow in a great state of feri- 
pieiMation, and Hopl[insmi8<i;n i# gaining ground. The 
diactples of t^e northern school *h$iv^ seven ng^inietera in i^f 
New- York jPresbytery, and the or^iodox Evei their influence 
an the capital of ^he state ^ust tend to advance it. Th^ 
Presbytery of 4^.bany have a mi^qri^ of the C^lvi^itic 
creed. £migrati{H»from the New.-i^i^giand states increase 
<tbe relative forces fi^vouimbly to «rror, in the we^rn part^ 
of the state. Henqe, though there may be, and probably is a 
majority cif orthodox members in the synod of Albany, it 
cannot be expected to continue so for many years. 

The Associate JEieformed Seminary, and the influence of 
Sr« M^Leod's lectures and publications, may be considere4 
as auxiliary to the cause of truth, in the Synod of New*- 
York and Nev-Jersc^y. In the seminary under Dr. Mason's 
aire, there are twenty-five alumni, some of whom may be 
•expecited to fall into this synod. Indeed there are some of 
the young men, in this institution, now in connection witli 
the General Assembly. 

Dr. Romeyn's character,popularity,and writings, arrange4 
jw they always have been, on the ^ide of truth, are equal t^ 
a very considerable numerical force on.the other side* This 
.genUeman was educated in Schenectady and New* York, 
and was originally a member of the Reformed Dutch church* 
He afterwards joined the General Assembly. His labours in 
the congregation, in which he is placed in New- York, have 
been greatly blessed. He has lately published two volumes 
of viduable sermons, which are orthodox of course. 

A minister of the Reformed Presbyterian church, the 
.Rev. Gilbert M^Master, settled in the pastoral charge of n 
congregation at Galway, has published a valuable essay on 
the doctrine of the atonement, in which he combats the er- 
rors of Dr. Hopkins and bis followers. This book is well 
written, and it is extensively read in the state of New- York. 
He has idso pmblisbed an Analysis of the AssemUy's 
Sh(«rter CKiechism, designed as a manual for the instruction 
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have a tendency to strengthen the hands of die orthodox in 
die Synods of Albany and of New* Y(»*k. 

Dr. M^Leod has btely published a volume of Sermons, 
emilled ^ True Godliness," which though, like those of Dr. 
Romejrn, not of a controversial character, but designed for 
Ae promotion of holiness, by the direct inculcation of gos^ 
pel truth, nevertheless strike at the root of the prevalent he- 
resies; These works have not been permitted to pass with- 
out attack. A series of anonjrmous essays entided ^^ The 
Triangk^ are now pubUshing in New*Tork, in which the 
most virulent attacks are made upon Dr« Mason, Dr. 
M^Leod, Dr. Romeyn, Dr. Milledoler, Dr. Miller, Mr. 
Ely, and others. Its pages are replete with all the Hopkin* 
aian peculiarities, not excepting tHeir high pretensions to 
metaphysical reasoning, and the^lein which they are con- 
veyed to the public, dishonourable to the Christian name, so 
&r as any thing in that way may be esteemed dishonourable 
to that holy appellation. Men have a taste for what is per- 
sonally abusive, and love a well told falsehood; all are curi- 
ous; many are fond of errors; and the friends of truth wish 
to know what its enemies are doingy hence this work is read 
by hundreds. In the revivals of r^Kgu>n, as they call them, 
the clergy who are of the northern schf>ol, put this most un- 
christian and indecent publication int^ the hands of those 
who have their passions and feelings excited by their pulpit 
exhibitions. Such are the ways of error, and the means by 
which it diffuses among the unwary, its malignant influence. 

A question of great magnitude now presents itself: should 
the friends of orthodoxy, in the General Assembly, bring 
the Hopkinsian question to a speedy decision, even suppose 
ing that they were to calculate merely as human politicians. 
It is abundandy manifest, that their Confession of Faith, and 
Catechisms, with all the solemn promises that young men 
make to adhere to them at their ordination, do not form an 
effectual barrier against the assaiRng foe. It is truly deplora- 
ble, that men of whom we would fondly entertain a £svonra- 
ble opinion, do not hesitate to iwear a belief in those lostrtt- 
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meiit$y while they hold and teach opinioBt, hoitile to both 
their spirit and letter. But we have daily evidence that 
they do so. However they may satisfy their consciences, by 
the help of subtle distinctions, and forced explanations, this 
idPords no relief to the friends of gospel truth. Error 
spreads, and the great interests of the Redeemer's khigdom 
are coropromitted. Gentle measures have been tried and 
have failed. 

It may be' thought the theological seminary will correct 
the evil, and no doubt it will counteract the operations of 
errorists; but its progress will be slow; and it is even pos- 
sible the Hopkinsians may obtain its direction, for an unwise 
polfcy called peaceful, has already given Mr. Spring, Dn 
Richards, and Mr. Hillyer, a seat in the board. In twenty 
years, it will not, without* a very great increase, supply 
more than three hundred ministers; and twenty years ago 
there was scarcely one Hopkinsian, in the bounds of the 
assembly. Will not the same causes, which have lately mul* 
tiplied them, continue to operate? The churches in the north 
are generally supplied with ministers, and when the young 
men of Andover complete their studies, and seek for set- 
tlements, they travel to the south, where there are numerous 
vacancies. Their settlement is not merely a numerical increase 
of the forces, on the side of error; they are active in making 
proselytes, and though few of the old clergy embrace Hop- 
kinsianism, yet the minds of the young, whose knowledge 
of polemical theology is limited, become, in many cases, ena- 
moured with specious subtildes, which are mistaken for 
solid reasoning. 

By being long habituated to philosophy falsely so called^ 
we often come to regard with indifference, opinions whtcit 
at first shocked every Christian feeling. It was thus that 
the whole of the Reformed church, in France, became gra- 
dually corrupted, its foundations sapped, and its ruin finally 
completed. The events which took place, in that chqiph, 
hold up to all posterity an example that false doctrines should 
not be treated with compassion or lenity, when first intro- 
duced; otherwise they will gain possession of the garden of 
the Lord| and, by their noxious shade blast and wither^ if 
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aot theinaik, it kta ihe leaves, fhut, and limbs of the treca 
af righteousness* There is indeed no tyranny in America^ 
such as that which crushed the church in France, bu^ the 
Head of the church never can want instruments to punish 
those particular sections, which by a relaxation of discii^ne 
invite an invasion from Satan's kbgdom of darkness. The 
question must come to decision. The day of the church's 
^ory approaches, and the Redeemer will not permit the 
woimd of the daughter of liis people to be healed slightly* 
^ Error must be grubbed up by the roots.'' Let the puJpit, 
the pressi and church discipline unite at once in contending 
for the faith, and the strong holds of error will be battered 
down. Light must dissipate the .darkness. 

The ecclesiastical intercourse which subsists between the 
General Assembly and the Eastern General Associations 
has now become a matter of regret; bobause the delegates 
from the Associations are coogregationalists, and therefore 
cannot be very well qualified to judge about questions of 
l^resbyterial order: and because the ministers whom they 
represent, however Calvinistic some of them may be in 
4>ther respecti, with almost a perfect unanimity reject the 
doctrine of an atonement exclusively fir the elect. The 
number of delegates which Vermont, Massachusetts, New^ 
Hampshire and Connecticut may send to vote and deter- 
jniae in all matters is twelve, of whom eight or nine are 
-coonteonly present. This is a greater number than is fre- 
quently present from some of the distant synods that belong 
to the assembly. Were they like visiters from a neighbour- 
ing family, to advise and maintain social intercourse, with«- 
out interfering in the government of the family by a vote, the 
telation would be less objectionable. It may be said, thaC 
the Delegates from the General Assembly enjoy an equal 
representation and influence in the Congregational Associ- 
atioiis: it is true: but in either case it is indelicate and im«- 
jyroper for persons df different sentiments about government 
:and discipline to interfere with each others fimily regola> 
■tiona* The door should not be kept open by the Assembly 
ior the tnti^oduction of teachers and principles Which Hav* 
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ha care. It may may aeem uBwatraiitable to dedare, that 
thitderkal iiiter($cmv8euki«iately tmbraett the Arians, and 
SooiniaDs; but ii really does, for the members of the Ge* 
aeral Asaociatioo of Massachosets belong to the Conven* 
tion of nainistera, that amsiially assemble in Boston^ and 
so the aasoeiatioo becomes a lank in the chain which con* 
necta the Convention^ at which a Socinian often preaidea 
and pifltacbea, with the General AseemUy. The Association < 
if the middle person of three, who have joined hands, that 
tlie electrical flaid of heresy may be conveyed through theas 
sdly from the grand battery in New-Bngls|nd. 

No such vinion as that which we have described exists 
between any of the other Presbyterian bodies m the Buddk 
atatea and die northern aasociattons. Until lately, the Asao- 
tiaie Reformed synod have had no ecclesiastical connection 
with any other denomination^ in America. Various fto^ 
pontio^B have lately been made for forming a coanectioi^ 
between it and the Reformed Dutch church; and many o( 
its ministers and people partake of the sacrament of the 
alipper in the congregations of that body, as. weU as^of the 
General Assembly. Dr. Maaon wa» the first who introduced 
this intercommunioD. His congregation and that of Dr. Ro* 
nieyn sat down to the sacraai^Bt together. For this de» 
partnre from their estaUished order, Dif. Maaeo's conduct 
WH8 investigated before the Associate Reformed synod at 
various sessions, many of whose members were warmly 
opposed to such intercommunion. The principal opposition 
waa front die western and southern clergy, who were so 
much di^alasfied that they withdrew their support from the 
tKeok^cal seminary, over which the Doctor presides* 
What they contributed to its funds did not perhaps ex- 
ceed the contributions of Dr* Masoo^s congregation. The 
nfflhir was never brought to a decision, and had ic been. Dr. 
Mason would probably have been victorious; for most of 
tlie ministers, who had received their edi>cation in New- 
Vork, entered into the views of the professor. The peace of 
that branch of the church has been disturbed, and almost 
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destroyed; and harmony in their counsels has disappeared^ 
In vindication of the course which he had takeA Dr. Mason 
has published a book^ which he entitles ^ Catholic Cpminu* 
nion," the object of which is to prove that any Presby-^ 
terian who is known to any session as a creditable professor 
of faith in Christ in any denomination, ought not to be 
refused occasional communion in celebrating the LordV 
supper, by the church under the care of said session. 

The repose of this church too has been disturbed in many 
instances, by a synodical permission to any church to use 
the Dutch psalmody in their congregational devotions. The 
act by which this permission was given, passed the synod in 
1816, acits sessions, in Philadelphia; and appears to have 
had for its object a union with the Reformed Dutch church. 
The result of all these measures has been, that the Asso- 
ciate Reformed church draws near to its dissolution, and 
will ere long be merged, partly in the general assembly, 
partly in the Dutch, pardy in the Amiburgher, and pardy 
in the Reformed church. Mr. Matthews, the assistant pro- 
fessor, is already pastor of^.a Dutch churth, the Rev. Ar- 
thur Stansbury has joined t|c general assembly, and is set- 
tled in a congregation in Amoiy; and others of them have 
joined other churches. He|ice, though the synod consists of 
upwards of sixty ministers, all orthodox, yet its influence in 
advancing the cause of truth is rather to be estimated from 
the effect which its members will produce in other relations 
which they may form, than froiii their own combined ener- 
gies. •«»' 

There has been one instance i%this connection of a minis- 
ter's embracing the Hopkinsian^octrines;— the Rev. Mr. 
M^Chord,of Kentucky. This gei^eman entered into Dr. 
Mason's views of catholic commeyiioo, and received the 
sacrament of the supper from the hands of a Presbyterian 
minister in Lexington. He was ai^^re that many of his 
brethren were exceedingly opposed to this measure, and he 
wrote a number of essays on the body of Christ, which he 
published in the Evangelical Record, ^magazine edited in 
' Lexington. These essays he afterwards printed in a volume, 
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witK lome abridgments and cnlargemente* He ^d not con* 
fine himself to the subject of Catholic communion, but 
pushed his enquiries into the nature of the covenant of grace 
and the covenant of works; and introduced various new 
views* on these constitutions. He maintains that the cove* 
aant of works was made with Adam for himself, and so 
formed that, as his posterity actually come into existence, 
they are embraced in it, but that it contemplates no definite 
number. The covenant of grace he considers in the same 
Kght, as embracing no one until he comes into existence* 
On these points he goes extensively into detail, and mani* 
fests no small degree of intellectual vigour in the discus* 
sion. For the errors, which his book contains, he was brought 
to trial before the presbytery, and suspended from the exer* 
cise of the ministerial office; he appeaJed to the synod; but 
on account of his absence, the btisiness did not issue in a 
regular trial of the appeal. Upon the whole, his system is 
perhaps no more than a new modification, or a new manner 
of exhibiting the Hopkinaian opposition to any such impu* 
tation and representation as would make it appear that all 
men sinned in Adam, and that all believers suffered and 
obeyed in Christ Jesus. 

One of the bodies, from which the associate reformed 
synod originated, the Antiburghers or Associate church, 
has been visited too with these errors. The^Rev. Mr. Dun- 
can, one of its members, published a book, in which he de- 
nies that the righteousness of Christ is transferred to us^ 
that is, that it is not imputed to us for our justification. He 
also was suspended for this' Hopkinsian aberration; but with 
some explanations and recantations, he was again restored 
to his office. This denoinination has grown to a considerable 
size, and has upwards of fifty ministers. With the excep- 
tion of the doctrine of the civil magistrate's power relative 
to ecclesiastical affairs, the associate synod adheres to the 
Westminster confession. They have not altered its let- 
ter even on this point, but they receive it with an ex- 
planation, or rather a rejection of it, in an exhibition of 
their principles, which they style, ^^ An Act $uid Testi- 
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noay.*' They have a theological school estaUished is 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, under the care oiF tha 
Rev. Dr. John Anderson, their professor, a sound divine^ 
and very pious man. He is from Scotland; and has pub- 
lished several books, among which is one entitled ViruRc^ 
Cantus^ or a vindication of scriptural psalmody; the object 
of which is to prove, that no other than divine songs should 
be used in devotion. The associate Presbyterians use none 
other, and this constitutes almost the only distinction, be- 
tween them, and the associate reformed church, except that 
they are in connection with the Antiburgher synod of Scot- 
land and Ireland, while the latter are connected with the 
Burghers in those kingdoms. Alt their influence in this 
church will be on the side of orthodoxy. They have neither 
ecclesiastical nor sacramental intercommunion with other 
denominations. On the subject of faith, there have been 
warm disputes between the ministers of this body, and those 
of the general assembly^ for the former miuntsdn that as- 
surance of grace, and salvation enter into its nature, while 
their antagonists deny it. They are generally a pious people, 
and do not mingle with the world. They frP^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^t^ 
respect for the covenants that were ent^d into in Great 
Britain, between the people and AlmighK^jod. 

There has lately sprung up in the wesp. another denomi- 
nation, who style themselves Reformed/^JDissenters, and 
who arose out of a secession from the asspciate reformed 
church. The latter body in accommodating' their ecclesias- 
tical system to the civil constitutions of the!-country, made 
alterations in the Westminster Confession o^ Faith, in those 
parts of it, which treat of the power of the l^ivil magistrate 
in calling ecclesiastical councils. In conseq^ence of these 
alterations, two ministers, the Rev. Alexandj^r M^Coy and 
the Rev. Robert Warwick, seceded from them; and with 
their ruling eldem formed a presbytery. This body has ex- 
hibited a view of its principles and a testimony against 
errors, which is published in a large pamphlet. Their prin- 
ciples are the same with those of the W^tminster divines. 
. The reformed Presbyterians, or Covenanters, in Ame- 
rica, adhere precisely to the creed of their brethren in Great 
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Britain. Their sjmod was constituted in Philadelphia, in 
1809, before which time they had existed as a presbytery, 
and their principles are exhibited in a book entitled, ^^ Re* 
formation Principles," in which they testify, in the most 
explicit manner, against the Hopkinsian errors. Like that 
of the reformed Dutch church, this creed has never been 
changed. They are distinguished from all other presbyte- 
rians, by their doctrines on civil government. Adopting the 
principles embraced in the national covenant of Scotland^ 
and in the Solemn League and Covenant, they hold them* 
selves bound to testify against every government in a Chris- 
tian country that will not acknowledge explicitly the head* 
ship of Messiah over the nations, and the Bible as th% 
standard of civil legislation; hence they disapprove of tha 
federal constitution, in which there is no allegiance acknow* 
ledged to the government of God, and they admit none to 
church privileges who will not join with them in the testis 
mony, and in acknowledgment of the principles contained 
in the British covenants. They also disapprove of that part 
of the constitution, which admits atheists and deists to the 
occupation of civil offices. The calling of conventions of 
ministers (as the state of Connecticut called the convention 
which formed the Saybrook Platform) for consultation, they 
believe to be calculated for the promotion of the interests of 
truth, and the welfare of a nation. In this manner they con- 
tend that every nation in its civil capacfty should subserve 
the moral, spiritual, and ecclesiastical interests of men, and 
the glory'of God. 

With such principles and great strictness of practice, not 
admitting any to baptism for their children, nor to the Lord's 
Supper, who do not practice statedly family devotion, and 
acknowledge their creed, it would at first sight seem that 
their increase must be very slow. They have, however, in* 
creased witii great rapidity, notwithstanding the unpopular- 
ity of many of their principles, and strict practices. In the 
year 1800, they had not more than three organized congre- 
gations in America, and they have now twenty preachers 
and nearly forty congregations. The Rev. John Black, of 
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thip diurclif was settled in Pittsburgh in ISOl, and ttioo|^ 
when he first visited that countiy, not long befare, there 
were not more than five fisunilies of the denomination, yet 
there are now kwr settled ministers in Pennsjdvania, west 
of the mountains, and numerous vacancies. 

They have also established a theological school, which u 
located in Philadelphia. Measures were taken for this object 
in 1 80r, at the session of die Reformed Presbj^ery in Frank- 
lin county, Pennsylvania; and die Rev« (now Dr.) Samuel 
B. Wylie was appointed professor of theology. Dr. Wylie 
was educated at Glasgow college, in which he received the 
first honour, in a class of one hundred. Soon after he gra- 
duated, he emigrated to America, and was for some time 
employed as a teacher in the University of Pennsylvania* 
After he was licensed to preach the gospel, he travelled as« 
missionary from the state of Vermont to South Carolina, 
both through the western and Adantic sutes, and was in« 
atrumental in organizing congregations and societies. He 
accepted a call from a congregation in Philadelphia, but be^ 
fore he entered on his pastoral care, returned to Glasgow, 
and heard the lectures of one season. Soon after his return to 
Philadelphia, he was made a pnrfiessor of languages in the 
university of Pennsylvania, in which station he continued 
for several years. Hb knowledge of the oriental and several 
modem languages, of philosophy and divinity^ is accural 
and extensive. He has heard nearly all the lectures deliver- 
ed in the medical school in Philadelphia; 

In the autumA of 1810, this theological school was open- 
ed. Several young men, educated iitthis institution, have 
been ordained to the ministr}'', and settled in pastoral chai^ges. 
It requires four winters to complete the course. Peculiar at- 
tention is paid to metaphysics, belles lettres, sacred history^ 
and Hebrew, during the first two winters. The lasi two win- 
ters are chiefly occupied in Biblical criticism and theology. 
On these subjects the professor delivers extemporaneoos 
lectures. The superintendents of the seminary are the Rev. 
Dr. M^Leod, the Rev. Messrs. Gibson, Black, and M'Mas- 
ter. The number of young men prosecuting theological 
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■tudies during the winter of 1816-17, wu ten. The Mppljr 
ef ministers afforded to this church is by no means eciual 
to its increase. The Rev» Mr. Rylie, of the southern pres- 
hyttryi during the last year, performed a missionary tour of 
five months, in which time, he organised five congrega* 
dons, from every one of which he received a call to become 
its pastor. 

All the influence of this seminary is in the orthodox in- 
terest; and the acqubitions of the pupils in metaphysics and 
Biblical criticism, will render them able advocates for the 
truth, while the habits of the church, to which they belong, 
will make them willing to enter the lists of controversy. 

The four seminaries of the Presbyterian Churches, have 
their distinctive properties and their peculiar features. That 
of the Associate Refiormed is distinguished for the aptneea 
of its young men to teach, and an imitation of Dr. Mason's 
eloquence; that of the Reformed Dutch Church, for the 
acquisitions of its alumni in didactic theology; that of the 
•General Assembly for the zeal, and pastoral qualifications of 
its sons; and that of the Refidrmed Presbyterian Church for 
the attainments of its pupils in metaphysics, composition, and 
Biblical criticism. Could all these be united, in one institu- 
doo, and their whole force be brought to bear upon the hosts 
•of heretics, upon the promotion of truth, and the advancement 
of practical piety, how desirable, how gbrious an object 
would be gained! We may console ourselves, however, with 
the reflection that all belong to the church of God, are one 
in principle on the atonement, and all harmonise in dieir at- 
tempts to dissipate the noxious vapours that are diflusiag 
their pestilential influence over the land. Were it asked 
whether, the present state and prospects of the church, de- 
mand rather an affectionate ministry, in whom feding pre- 
vails, o( a ministry in whose devotions the inteUectual cha- 
racter predominates; it ought to be answered without hesi- 
tation, if the frailty of human nature renders it impossible 
to combine the ardent love of a John with the intellectual 
power and doctrinal perspicuity of a Paul; let us have Pauls 
for our ministers* It is the general belief of Christians that 
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die milleiimil gloiy of die church is approaching, ^ when 
die greaOiess of die kiDgdom under die wliole heaven shall 
be given to die saints of the Most High*** It is vain to ex- 
pect that such an event shall take place without a great con- 
flict* In all ages of the church, when there has been any 
great revival, when any great reformadon has been effecud, 
it has been by a conflict between truth and error, propor- 
doned in magnitude to the effect produced. How was it 
that the aposde Paul was made die instrument of Christian- 
iKingthe Roman empire, and of shaking the throne of the 
Cesars to its foundadons? Doubdess, by his vast powers of 
reasoning, accompanied by' the blessing of God; for when 
he raises up very learned men, of vast concepdons, and 
acute habits of reasoning, we may reasonably conclude, that 
such instruments have been prepared for some valuable pur- 
pose. May we not say the same of diosemen, who were 
the instruments in the hand of Heaven, of eflfecting the Re- 
formadon from popery? Did not the reasoning powers of 
Zuinglius, of Luther, of Beza, of Calvin, of Knox, of Du 
Moulin, &c. preponderate? Then too there was a tremen- 
dous conflict of opinions, whid|| agitated the whole world, 
and excited into action all its intellectual fibres. 

The age of controversy has n^ commenced in the Chris- 
tian world. Errors of the most destructive nature have been 
poured upon the church in copious floods, for more than a 
century, and comparatively litde iias been done by die 
friends of truth; but they begin now tb'^ake, and are gird- 
ing on the harness. A spirit is beg^nni!pg, to be aroused, 
which nothing can quell. That ministry tlkj^n who are the 
most learned, intellectual, polemic and faith^, will be the 
most successful. While the church then should spare no 
pains to have a pious, and ardendy zealous ministry, let 
her bend her most vigorous efforts, after she has^elected 
pious candidates, to the cultivation of those characteristics, 
which the signs of the times peculiarly demand. Let her 
teach her sons of the prophets to expect, and prepare to 
enter the field of combat. Let them be taught to imitate an 
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Oweo, a Mftgee, a Honeley, a Scott, a M^Leod, a Camp* 
i>ell, an Ely, and a M^Master, ia polemic divinity. 

We bave yet another denomination of Presbyterians to 
review— tbe German Calvinists. Tbey are cbiefly confined 
to Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland, tbougb tbey 
have a few congregations in New York and in Ohio* A 
few of these people emigrated to Pennsylvania not long 
after the commencement of setdements in the colony. They 
derive their origin from the Reformed church in Germany, 
and hold in high estimation the character of Zuinglius and 
Luther. The Heidelburgb catechism is the manual which 
tbey use for the instruction of their children, andvas their 
atandard of divine truth. They bave published no statistical 
tables; but tbey are known to have between fifty and sixty 
ministers. The disadvantages under which they bave la* 
boured, in relation to schools of literature, and the tenacity 
with which they adhere to the language of their fathers^ 
nearly all their ministers preaching in the German language, 
have rendered it impossible for their clergy to become very 
learned. There is not much education among the laity* 
Their religious associations have been, until very lately, much 
confined to their own society. Among them, there exists 
very considerable diversity of sentiment in relation to the 
doctrine of divine decrees, the imputation of Adam's sin, 
the impotency of human nature, and the extent of the atone- 
ment. Some of them embrace precisely the doctrines of the 
Genevan school; they are, however, the minor number. The 
greater part of them are Arminians, and some are suspected 
of Socinianism; but as a body, they are opposed to this 
heresy. It is on this ground that they refuse to admit to 
their communion, and to associate among them as ministers, 
emigrants from the reformed churches in Germany, until 
they have submitted to an examination, as to their sound- 
ness in tib faith; for the general mass of ministers in Ger- 
many lias been found tainted with Socinianism. 

They have for many years contemplated the formation 
of a theological school, under the patronage of their synod, 
but they have not yet been able to effect it* Their young 
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■MO now geaeralljr prosecute their the<dogtcal stadies.mid^ 
tbe care of the Rev. Dr. Helfenstein^ of Phihidelphia; who 
teaches them Latia, Greek, Hebrew, GeroiaD, and theo- 
logy* The namber of their stadents Karely exceeds ten« 
The increase of this society is not rapid; one great cause of 
wUch b, that they preach ' chiefly in German, while that 
Ittiguage is going into Misuse, and must ere long be cidd« 
Tated by very few people in America. Many of their mim*« 
sters are devout, sensible men, and excellent' preachers, and 
many of their people are pious and intelligent. 

The Baptist society in the United States is large, in* 
creases very rapidly, and is spread over the whole republic* 
It embraces many men of learning and respectability, and 
has great weight in some seminaries of learning. Brown 
university, in the state of Rhode Island, is almost exclu* 
sively its property; and the Rev. Dr. Mas^y, who was for- 
merly president of that institution, and now of the South 
Carolina college, as mentioned above, belongs to tbe Bap* 
tist church. At die beginning of the present century, they 
had in Massachusetts^ Connecticut, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
New York, Delaware, apd South Carolina, 360 congregap 
tions, which doubdess, tvas far from half their number. 
Their present number off'congregations is certainly near 
eight hundred. During 35 years, in the state of Massachu* 
setts alone, their increase was 62 congregations. By far the 
greater proportion of the Baptist •clergy are illiterate; many 
of them, especially in the eastern states, or who have origi* 
nated there, are of the Hopkinsian defection. The nordiem 
clergy of this society are generally more learned than their 
brethren to the south and wesh In Philadelphia, great per- 
sonal efforts are making by the 4Bev. Dr. Staughton, to im^ 
prove the state of literature amot^g the Baptist clergy, and 
by Doctors Holcombe and Rogeifs, to turn their brethren 
from the errors of their ways. Frjpm five to ten yAmg men 
are commonly under the care of the former, whom he in- 
structs in geography, composition ^.^ grammar, Greek, He- 
brew, history, and theology. Many,' ^ who have been for 
some time engaged in preaching, have ]|fut themselves under 
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tb^ do^tor^ tuitioD, wd preach ia the city aad its vicinity, 
while they p^secute their theologicai studies* The influence 
of this school ^s thrown into the orthodox scale. The same 
missionary spirit which animates the Baptists in Europct 
prevails among the American Baptists. There is no single 
society in the United States that has carried its efforts on 
this subject so far as they have done. They set an example 
worthy of universal imitation. Their zeal for making pro- 
selytes to their system, is,^perhaps, greater than that of any 
other branch of the church in America, if we except the 
methodists. It differs from the Hopkinsian spirit in this re- 
spect, that they wish to make proselytes, and suffer them to 
contii)ue in the churches to which they are attached, thai 
with greater facility they may diffuse their errors; whereat^ 
the proselytes to the doctrine of anti-pedobaptism, all unite 
themselves with the Baptist church. 

Next to the Baptists, it is hard to say whether the New 
England churches or the general assembly have displayed 
the most of a missionary spirit. The former have establish- 
ed a board of foreign missions, and have several local mis- 
sionary societies. The general assembly has for a long time 
](iad a committee, which was last year enlarged, and clothed 
With authority to act as a board of missions. They employ 
many settled pastors and others, in their new settlementSt 
as itinerants for several months in a year. It is a favourable 
i:ircumstance for the diffusion of the true gospel, that this 
board meets in Philadelphia, and that the Itev. Jacob J. 
Janeway, D. D. is its president. He has taken a decided 
stand in opposition to the indefinite atonement, and all the 
Hopkinsian innovations; and it may be expected that his 
inflaenpe will be exerted to send forth sound evangelists; 
and the orthodox only, as the missionaries of the general 
assembly; while the eastern missionaries are too frequently 
n^en, whose talents will procure thepi no establishment at 
home; but whose attachment to the New England divinity 
is obtrusive and unponquerable. 

As in Britain, so here many of those whom we number 
^ipong the baptist congregations are called irregular biq^- 
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lists, the greater pvt 6f whom are Armittians. The regokr 
baptists of the middle states generally embrace the system 
of Dr. Gill, who is much studied and copied by the clefgy, 
and read by the common people. In forming an estimate 
of the influence which the various denominations will have 
on the doctrine of the atonement, the balance in this society 
would, upon the whole, be rather against the orthodox in* 
terest. The learning and the talent of the regular baptists 
are divided between the orthodox and the Hopkinsiaasi 
while the Arminians number in their ranks, the irregulars. 
Here, as in every branch of the church, the grand enemy of 
truth, the most to be dreaded, because the most insinuating 
and the most to be opposed, is Hopkinsianism. The irregular 
baptists, disappear before the light of literature and genuine 
scientific theology, and with them their delusions, while the 
northern heresy poisons the very fountains bf literature and 
theology. It is a specious, falsely metaphysical system, that 
pretends to more than ordinary intelligence and piety* 
Among the regular baptists, there are much ardent piety, 
and numerous amiable people. 

The Methodist society is numenically a powerful body; 
its system is well arranged and re^|arkably vigorous, for 
the materials of which it is composed. Its purest organiza- 
tion was imparted to it by bishops Coke and Asbury, both 
of them well acquainted with men, and the means of go- 
verning them. The great, as well as the most minute parts 
of the machinery which they put into opeltition, are adjusted 
with wonderful accuracy. They maintain Precisely the doc- 
trines that were taught by the Arminians^ Holland, and 
•embraced by the English methodists, whom, they resemble 
in all the distinctive features of their croiracter. They 
scarcely possess any learned men, and they ^ther despise 
human literature, than manifest any disposition to cherish 
and cultivate it. The Mock of knowledge, and the themes 
on which their clergy declaim are soon exhausted, and 
hence all their preachers are itinerants. They declaim with 
^reat vehemence and arouse the passions of their auditors; 
and even the most ignorant of dieir preachers possess a 
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wonderfal dexterity in this art. All their proselytes arc 
formed into small bands, placed under the direction of the 
most active men, who ^are called class leaders, by whom 
they are drilled in such a manner, as is thought best calcu* 
lated to ensure their Adherence to the society. Their opera- 
tions extend from the district of Maine to the Floridas, and 
from the shores of the Atlantic to the remotest settlements 
of the west; but they are always most successful in the 
Tuder sections of society. Would God the enlightened pres- 
byterians had half their zeal! 

When a learned clergy are planted in those neighbour* 
hoods in which they have flourished, and schools of li- 
terature are opened, immediately the methodists begin to 
decline, and often, in a short time entirely disappear. In 
Virginia they are powerful. The destructioi^ of the episco* 
pal church, when its civil establishment was broken down^ 
the deficiency of presbyterian clergy, and generally of 
the means of religious instruction, opened for them a 
wide field which they have not failed to cultivate with 
extraordinary assiduity. In the mountainous districts they 
have been active in their exertions, with very little to 
counteract their operations. They hang too on the skirts of 
population to the west, where the state of society verges to* 
wslrds savagism, and have formed numerous societies 
destined to vanish before the spreading beams of science 
and knowledge. 

They- have not, like learned and acute Arminians, ad- 
vanced into the regions of Arianism, and Socinianism, which 
they will certainly do, if a spirit of illuminating grace pre- 
vent not, so soon as the condition of society forces them tOf 
turn their attention to the cultivation of literature. Hence 
many of them are theoretical Arminians, and practical Cal* 
vinists. In their prayers, they acknowledge the impotency of 
human nature, and seek for the efiicacious operation of. the 
Holy Spirit as necessary to their faith and sanctification: 
and the merits of Christ, as necessary to their justification. 
Hence many of them must, in consequence of judgment 
of charity be allowed to be devout in heart, and exemplary 
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in their lives. It is through want of intellect, and some 
degree of grace in the heart, that they halMtually pray 
against their own creed, in their petitions to the throne of 
jprace* 

The German Lutheran church is a respectable body, as 
to numbers and wealth, in Pensylvannia and Maryland* 
The nundber of their clergy amounts to about fifty, and they 
have many vacancies. Many of their ministers have been 
fiespectable for learning and talents. Among the most con^ 
spicuous have been the Rev. Dr. Muhlenburgh of Lan- 
caster in Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Dr. Helmuth of Phi« 
ladelphia. Dr. Muhlenburgh acquired consideraUie Cele- 
brity, for his botanical knowledge, and various other 
literary attainments; but his attempts to diifuse a taste for 
literature among the Lutheran clergy, generally proved utt- 
fiUccessfuL They have never established a theological se^ 
minary, and they labour under the same difficulties, which 
have depressed the German reformed church. Dr. Hel- 
muth has usually had a few young men under his care, 
aome of whom have passed through the colleges. While the 
German preachers continue to officiate isjii a foreign language, 
daily going into disuse, their chorch^]A:annot flourish. la 
order to become learned, the clergy oraie German societies 
must throw their weight into the English seminaries. 

Luther's Catechism is the manual whibh they employ in 
the instruction of their children; but tfmy are, like the 
Lutherans of England and Germany, 'Wrly all Armi- 
nians. it i 

They all maintain the doctrine of consii£»stantiation; or 
that the body and blood of Christ are in, witb^ and under the 
sacramental bread and wine; which, together 3with the epis- 
copal form of their ecclesiastical government^ keeps them 
and the German reformed church, distinct bodies. There is, 
however, a good understanding between them; and they often 
officiate in each other's pulpits; and embrace nearly the same 
views of the doctrines of grace. Both have nearly the same 
degree of piety and illumination, thoygh the nominal Cal- 
vinists are esteemed the more evangelical. 
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The piDtestant episcopd church (of EngUmd) has prob». 
bly increased more slowly^ than any other denomination of 
Chriatians in the United States, in proportion to the number 
6f their emigrants, and their wealth, intelligence, and tha 
efforts which they have made. This has been owing partly 
to the form of their church government, whose hierarchy 
does not well accord with the genius of our republican insti* 
tutions. It is a plan, diat was originally modelled after the 
form of the Roman monarchy, and in monarchies it has al* 
wa}rs succeeded best. We. have no instance of its ever flow> 
ishing to any great extent in a republic, and it is probable it 
never wilL The slowness of its growth, has also in part pro- 
ceeded from the general lukewarmness of its members, in 
relation to practical piety,^— a htkewarmness which the mora 
pious episcopalians dwajrs deplore. 

Many of its clergy are men of learning imd intelligencei 
many are of an opposite character; and they are all either in 
whole, or in part, disciples of the Arminian school* Wt 
know not a man among them all in America, who maintains 
a definite atonement. 

In 1784, in a convention of the clergy and congregations 
of this church in Pennsjdvania, an act was passed, adopting 
the thirty-nine artides of the church of England, and dedar* 
ifag that the doctrines of the church of England, as then pro* 
fessed, should form the creed of the episcopal church in 
America. Soon after, in the same year, a similar act was 
passed by a convention of the whole episcopal church in the 
United States* 

The number of their dergy in 1814, without including 
those of Vii^inia, from which there were no returns, was 
one hundred and seventy-nine. Their vacancies are very nup 
merous. They have probably upwards of two hundred mi- 
nisters, and near two hundred and fifty congregations.. 
Their efforts to enlarge the boundaries of their church are 
great; and in this way, bishop Hobart has distinguished his 
zeal for the promotion of the interests of the church to which 
he belongs. They build splendid edifices, for places of wor- 
ahip, and endow them wiUi great liberality, which is another 
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mode in which they exert themselves to increase their num- 
bers. In this way considerable effect has been produced, in 
the western part of the state of New York, among the emi- 
grants from New England. A minister of the episcopal 
church goes into a neighbourhood in which there is no 
church; asks the people how much they will contribute to 
the erection of one; and proposes to make up the deficiency, 
provided they will accept of an episcopalian minister. Con- 
sidering their wealth and activity, we can only account for 
the slowness of their growth, from the causes before men- 
tioned. 

In Pennsylvania, there is a society formed, for the propa- 
gation of episcopalianism, the annual contribution of whose 
members, is sufficient to supfSort two or three missionaries; 
and with such funds, it must produce considerable effect, 
where there is a very extensive field to cultivate. 

It is surprising that a body, possessing so much political 
wisdom, and such means, has never concentred its efforts 
for the formation of a theological schooL In 1814, a propo- 
sition to that effect, was brought before the convention, but 
it was negatived. Should such a school be formed, and there 
can hardly exist a doubt but itwill,:^ne of two events will 
occur. Either the episcopal church ^ill become Soeinian, or 
more friendly to Calvinism* The latter event is more pro- 
bable; as many of their clergy are latterly becoming more 
evangelical, and a spirit of practical piety begins to be awa- 
kened in some sections of the church. Whitby is recom- 
mended to their students of theology, ^d generally read, 
and approved. But should a theological ^jiool be establish- 
ed, and young men, from various and dij^iant parts of the 
United States, be brought together, theii^minds would be 
expanded; some other books than the effusions of Armimans 
would 'fall into their hands; and a spirit of^liberal enquiry 
would be awakened. They would read the works of the early 
reformers, and the yoke of bigotry, which is now bound on 
their shoulders, would be shaken off. 

There have been very few theological writers in the epis- 
copalian church of America. Bishop White, has lately pub- 
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tished a small yolume entitled ^A Comparison between 
Calvinism and Arminianism*" He calls the Calvinistic plan 
^ a gloomy system ;^^ and no doubt it is to all who do not un- 
derstand it; applauds Whitby, and exerts himself in the pro« 
motion of the Arminian system. Generally it is a very mild 
work as to the manner; just such as we should expect from 
the amiable man; but highly toned Arminianism in the sen* 
timents which it contains* 

Columbia college in New York, and the university of 
Pennsylvania, are almost exclusively in the hands of this 
church. The Rev. Dr. Harris, is president of the former, 
and the Rev. Dr. Beazely, provost of the latter. These are 
the only important coUeges of which they have the chief di« 
rection. But the almost entire banishment of every thing 
like religion from nearly all our colleges, and grammar 
schools, except morning prayers, renders most of them 
nearly neutral as to the propagation of any religious creeds. 
Harvard university and Yale college, form exceptions to this 
remark. The minds of youth, however, may be expected to 
receive a tincture from the modes of thought, and the opi- 
nions of their teachers. 

To conclude this sketch, a very large majority of the pro- 
fessors of religion in the United States, are either Hopkin- 
sians, or entire Atminians, and as such opposed to the doc- 
trine of a definite atonement. The wealth of the nation is in 
the hands of error; and the learning is pretty equally divid- 
ed. Piety is on the side of Calvinism, In vJl cases, though 
many pious men are erroneous in some of their opinions* 
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CHAPTER L 

Oh the Necemty qf the AtonemnU- 

nTlIE Priesthood of Christ, according to the aposde Patj, 
vtfA the ezhibitioii made of it, in the Jewish ritual may be 
divided into two parts, the atonement wUch he made to 
divine justice, and his intercession in heaven, 1. Joh. ii« %, 
Heb. 'ix» 13. The necessity of such an atonement, wliich is 
the fbnndatiott of all practical piety, and all Christian liopea 
ndtnt be firmly established, and defended agidnst the fieiy 
dttts of Satan, with which it^is attacked by innumerable 
ad^'crsaries* 

Respecting the necessity of the atonement, die opinionfe 
of divines may be classed under tliree heads* 1. That of the 
> Socinians, who not only deny tiiat an atonement was made, 
but affirm thilt it was not at all necessary, and maintain diat 
God could pardon sin, witiiont any satisfaction made to hia 
justice. 2* That of those who distinguish between an abso* 
lute and a hjrpothetioal necessity; and in opposition to the 
Socinians maintsun the latter leind of necessity, while tiiey 
deny the formerw By a h3rpothetical necessity they mean 
that which flows from tiia d&vme decree.— God has decreed 
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diftt aa alotienent bto be made, thcarefore it is necesfaiy. 
To this they also add a necessity of fitness; as the com- 
mands of God have been transgressed it is fit that satisfac- 
tion should be made, that ihe transgressor may not pass 
with impuniqr. Yet they deny that it was absolutely neces- 
sary, as God they say, might have devised some other way 
of pardon than through the medium of an atonement. This 
is the ground taken by Augustine in his book on the trinity* 
Some of the reformers who have written against the Soci- 
nians adopt the opinions of that father. 3. That of those 
who maintain the doctrine of - absolute necessity; affirm- 
ing that Gody neither has willed, nor could have willed ta 
forgive sins^ without a reparation of the breach of his law, 
by a satisfaction made to his justice. This is the common 
opinion of the orthodot. It is our opinion. 

Various errors are maintained on this point, by those who 
deny the doctrine of the atonelnenc. The removal of the 
grounds upon which they rest .will throw light upon the 
whole of this important subject. They eYr in their views of 
Ae nature of sin, for which a satisfaction is required; of 
the satisfaction itself; 4)f the c|]Laracter pf God to whom 
ft is to be rendered; and of Christ by whom it is rendered. 
/> 1. Of si% which renders us/'gujilty, ond binds us over 
to punishment, as hated of Go4« It may be viewed as a 
debt which we ^e jbound to pay to divine justice, in which 
Acnse t^e law is cdled '* a iiand writing,'' Cf^ ii. 14^ — ^As 
a principle pf enmity, whereby we hate God, and be becomes 
our enemy— -as a crime against the Government of tb» uni- 
.yereehy which, before God^ the f^supreme' governor, and 
judge, we become deserving of ev^srlasting -death and male- 
diction. Whence, sinners are expressly called ^^ debtors,** 
(Matt. vi. 12.), ^< enemies to God,^ both actively and pas- 
aively, (Col. i. 21.) " and guilty Afore God." (Rom. iii. 
19.) We, therefore, infer that threb things were necessary 
in order to our redemption — the payi^ent of the debt con- 
tracted by sin— -the appeasing of the divine wrath, and tl^ 
expiation of guilt. 

^. ifromthepreceding*remarks, the nature of the satisfac- 
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^0% #hicb WIS to be made for sin, may be ea^y peroeiTed* 
That which we are chiefly to attend to in sin is its criminaliQr* 
Satisfacticm has relation to the penalty, which has been 
enacted against it by the Supreme Judge- 
But here we must attend to a two- fold payment, which is 
noticed by jurists* One which, by the very deed of pay- 
ment, sets at liberty the debtor, and annuls the obligation, 
whedier the payment is made by the debtor in his own person, 
or by a surety in his name* Another in which the bare fact 
of payment is not sufficient to liberate the debtor, which 
takes plftoce when the payment is not precisely that which is 
demanded in the obligation, but an equivalent* In this case, 
though the creditor has a right to refuse the acceptance of 
such payment, yet he admits it and esteems it a payment, 
which is entitled a satisfaction* The former of these takes 
place in a pecuniary, the latter in a penal debt* In a pecu« 
Biary tmnsaction, the fact of the payment of the sum due, 
frees the debtor, by whomsoever the payment is made* 
Respect here is not had to the person paying, but to the pay* 
ment only* Whence, the creditor, having been paid the full 
amount due, is not said to have treated witl^ indulgence the 
debtor, or to have forgiven the debt* But in penal debt, 
the case is different. The debt does not regard things but 
persons. Here we.regard not the thing paid, so much as 
the j>^r«o» who p^ref i* e. that the transgressor may be pu- 
Airbed. For aa the law demands individual personal obe- 
•dience, so it demtads individual and personal suffering. 
Jn order, that the guilty person may be released in conse* 
jquence of an atonement being made by another in his stead, 
the governor or judge must pass a decree to that effect* That 
decree or act of the judge is, in relation to the law, called 
relaxation, and in relation to the debtor, or guilty person, 
.pardon, or remission; for his personal suffering is dispensed 
with,. and in its place a vicarious suffering accepted. But 
beqause, in the subject under discussion, sin has not a re- 
lation to debt only, but also to punishment, satisfaction is 
not of that kind, which by the act itself, frees the debtor* 
To effect this there must be an act of pardon passed by the 
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panoMd endurtng of the pemky, which the hMr dcrtiMrfi, 
hot m iritariouft sufering Qidy« Hence we diseovir how per^ 
fecdy accordant rcmittioii aad aatkfacdon are With cadi 
odier, aotwtdMtanding die oufcry mad^ by die enemy res- 
pecdog dieir supposed discrepancy. Christ made die sorit^ 
faction in his life^ and at his dcadi; and God, by nccepd^g 
this satis&cdon paves the way for remissien* Tht sadsfiie^ 
tioa respects Christ from whom CkMl deasands a panisbment 
not numerically Inil specificidly the same which we owed* 
Pardon respects believers, who are freed from ponishmenc^ 
in their own persons^ whHe a viearioiu eufleriag is accepted* 
Hence we see how admirably mercy is attempered whit 
jttsUce. Justice is exercised against sin, and mercy towirds 
the sinner— «n atonement is made to Ae divine justice, by 
neurety and God mercifully pardons us. 

3. This reasoning is gready fortified from a consideration 
of the reladoBS in which God standls to die sinner. He nMiy 
be viewed in a threefold relation, as the creditor; as the Lord 
and pMty ofFendedf and as the judge and ruler. Bat diou^^ 
both the former relations must i>e attended to in this matter, 
yet the tlurd is to be chiefly considered. God here is noC 
merely a creditor, who may at pleasure remit what is his 
due, nor merety the party offended who mmf do as he wiH 
with his own claims without injury to any onei but he is 
dso a judge and rectoral governor, to whom alone pertatna 
the infliction of punishment upon oibnders, and d&e power 
of exempting offenders from the penal sancdon of the Um* 
This all jurists know belongs to the chief magistrate aion^ 
The creditor may demand his debt, and the^party oflimded 
reparadon for the offence, or indemni^ for his loss; but 
die judge done has the power to compel payment, or exact 
punishment. Here, lies the capital error of our adversaiies, 
who maintain that God is to be considered merely in die 
light of a ' creditor, and that he is at liberty to exact or 
remit the punishment at pleasure. It is however certain, 
that God sustains the character of judge and sovereign of 
the world, and has the rights ot sovereign^ to maintain, and 
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ftofatoet miMctf iQ Im the guardiitt and mmnst of Ui 
Jbiwt;M|d hnee possesm tbe diuns not onljr of n cHeditot 
,«Uoii he might aaieit) or fomit at pleaaore^ but also the 
tight of govcnunent, and pmuahnieiiit which i$ natiirafty i»- 
dispeoaable. We oust, howorel*, in the punishnient itseV 
etistiaginih eccorately betvreen (he enfordog of Ae petialt|r, 
^Ond the manner and circumatancet «nder whidi it ia en* 
Aurced m diey are things widdy different. Punishment mi^ 
lie lieired generally; and in this reapect the right of Heaven 
to infiictit iamituriil; and its daiam indispensahle, for they 
Iffo fiwrnded in dM divine jnsdce* If d^re be sodi an at- 
tribttie as justice, and who wili dispute it, belonging to God^ 
liieti sin asiat have its dne^ whidi is punishment* But aa 
to die manner and drcumstances of die punishment, 4he 
cane is altogedMT dilftreat. They are not essentidto diat 
attribute. They are to be arranged according to his will and 
pleasuiae* itnny aeem fit to the goodness of God that there 
ahodd be, in relation to time, a delay of punishment— in 
Madon to degree, a mitigation of it, and ill rdation to per* 
eosia a adisdtMn. Vor dtfaough the person nnning deserves 
pviiidiment and might be punished with die strictest justice^ 
yet Mieh pmsithasent is not necessarily, indispensable* For 
Mttsons etf great iasportancc) there may be a transfer of the 
pcmishflnem to a surety. In this sense it is said by divines 
Aait ain is of necessity punished impersonally, but evety 
aiiuaer is not therefore of iiecessity to be punished persondly. 
"jnirough'tlie dogular mercy of God some may be exempted 
from puniAmeat) by the substitution of a surety in dieir 
stead. 

But <bat we may eonceive it possible for God to do this» 
he must be conddered not as an ii&rior judge appointed 
by law. An officer of diat eharacter^ ;cann6t remit any thing 
c^ the ligor of the law by tnmsfering the punishment, from 
the actud offender, to another person. God must be viewed 
in his true character) as a supreme judge who giveth account 
of none of his matters^ who will satisfy his jusdce by tbe 
punishment of sin, and who, through his infinite wisdom^ 
and unspeakiUe mercy, determines to do this in such a wqr 
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as shall relax somewhat of the extreme rigour of ptmishmenty 
by admitting a substitute, and letting the sinner go free. 
Henpe we discover to whom the atonement is to be made, 
whether to the devil, (as Socinus with a sneer, asks) or to 
God, as sovereign judge? For as the devil is no more than 
the servant of God, the keeper of the prison, who has no 
power over sinners, unless by the just judgment of God, 
the atonement is not to be made to this executor of the dl* 
vine vengeance, but to the Supreme Ruler, who primarily, 
and "principally holds them in durance. We may add, that 
it is a gratuitous and false supposition, that in the sufferhijs 
of punishment, there must be some person to whom the pu- 
nishment shall be rendered, as in a pecuniary debt. It is 
sufficientthat there is a judge, who may exact it in order 
to support the majesty of the state, and maintain the order 
of the empire. 

4. The person ■ who makes the atonement is here to be 
considered. As sin is to be viewed in the threefold 
light of debt, enmity, and crime; and God in the threefold 
light of creditor, party oflFended, and judge; so Christ must 
.put on a threefold relation corresponding to all these. He 
must sustain the character of a surety, for tlie payment of the 
debt. He must be a mediator, a peace-maker, to take away 
the enmity of the parties, and reconcile us to God. He must 
be a priest and victim, to substitute himself in our room, and 
make atonement, by enduring the penal sanction of the law. 
That such an atonement may be made, two things are r(5* 
quisite. 1. That the same nature which sins shall make res- 
titution. 2. That the consideration given must possess Infi- 
nite value, in order to the removal of the infinite demerit of 
sin. In Christ, two natures were necessary for the making 
of ah atonement — a human nature which might suflfer, and a 
divine nature which might give the requisite value to his . 
sufferings. 

Finally, We must demonstrate Ibow it is possibW, in con- 
sistency with justice, to substitute an innocent person, aa 
Christ was, in our room, and shew what things are nece9- 
sary to render such a substitution just; because, at first 
view, it appears not only to be unusual, but abo unjust. 
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Though II lubstittttion, which is comiiKm in a pecuoiary debt, 
rarely occurs in penal transactionst nay« is sometimes pro- 
hibited, as was the case among the Romans, because no one 
is master of his ownjife, and because the commonwealth 
would suffer loss in such cases, yet it was not unknown 
among the heathen. We have an example of it in Damon 
and Pithias, They were intintate friends* One of them vo* 
luntarily entered himself bail to Dionisius in a capiul cause, 
Ciirtius, Codrus, and Brutus, devoted themselves for their 
country,. The right of punishing hostages, when princes 
fail in their promises, has been recognized by all nations. 
Hence hostages are called mrrhi^^^ti^ substitutes. To this 
Paul alludes, when be says, (Rom* v* 7*) " For a good man 
some would even dare to die," The holy scriptures often 
give it support, not only from the imputation of sin, by 
which ope bears the punisHment due to another, but from 
the public use of sacrifices, in which the victim was substi** 
tuted in the place of the sinnicr, and suffered death in his 
atead* Hence the imposition of hands, and the confession of 
sins over the head of the victims* 

But that such a substitution may be made without thf 
slightest appearance of injustice, various conditions are re* 
quisite ij» the substitute or surety, all which are found in 
Christ: 1* A common nature, tlmt sin may be punished ia 
the same nature which is guilty, (HeU ii. 14,) 2* The con* 
sent of the will, that he should voluntarily take the budrden 
upon himself, (Heb, x. 9*) ^^ Lo I come to do thy will*^ 3, 
Power and right over his own life, so that, of his owi| 
right, he may resolve respecting his own life or death* 
(Jo^ a^ 180 ^* ^^ ^^ taheth away my iife^ but J lay it dgw^ 
%f myself^ for J have foiver to lay it down^ and take it up 
again^^ 4* The power of bearing the punishment due to ust 
said of freeing both himself ajad us from the p9wer of deaths 
because, if he himself could b^ holden of death, he could 
free no one from its dominion* That Christ possesses this 
power no one doubts. 5* Holiness and immaculate purity, 
th^t, being polluted by no sin, he might not have to offer sa* 
crifice for hiinself but for us only* (Heb. via. %%y sr, SS^ 

% F 
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Under these conditions it was not unjust for Cfirist to 
substitute himself in our room, while he is righteous and we 
unrighteous. By this act no injury is done to any one. Not 
to Christ, for he voluntarily took the punishment upon him- 
,BeIf| and had power to decide concerning his own life 
and deaths and also power to raise himself from the dead. 
Kot CO God the judge, for he willed and commanded it; 
nor to his natural justice, for the bail satisfied this by suffer- 
ing the punishment which it demanded. Not to the empire 
of the universe, by depriving an innocent person of life, as 
Christ, freed from death,.lives for evermore; nor by the life 
of the surviving sinner injuring the kingdom of God, for 
he is converted and made holy by Christ. Not to the divine 
law, for its honour has been maintained by the perfect ful- 
filment of all its demands, through the righteousness of the 
Mediator; and by our legal and mystical union, he becomes 
one with us, and we one with him. Hence he may justly 
take upon him our *^ griefs and sorrows ^'^ and impart to us 
his righteousness and blessings. So there is no abrogation 
of the law, no derogation from its majesty, no diminution of 
its claims; as what we owed is transferred to the account of 
Christ, to be paid by him. ^ 

These preliminary remarks ^e have thought necessary, 
in order to the lucid discussion of the question concerning 
the necessity of the atonement. We now proceed to enquire 
whether it was necessary that Christ should satisfy for us, 
as well absolutely, in relation to the divine justice, as hypo- 
tlietically, on the ground of a divine decree: — Whether it 
was absolutely necessary in oi^et to our salvation, that an 
atonement should be made, God ^not having the power to 
pardon our sins without a satisf^ion, or Whether it was 
only rendered necessary by the dif^/iie decree? The Soci- 
nians indeed admit no kind of nece^ky. Some of the old 
divines, and some members of the Reformed church, con* 
tend for a hypothetical necessity only, ^hey think it suffi- 
cient for the refutation of the heretic. But we, with the 
great body of the orthodox, contend for both. We do not 
urge A necessity simply natural^ such as that of fire to bum^ 
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Dyhich is involuntary, and admits of no modification in its 
exercise. It is a moral and rational necessity for which we 
plead; one which flows from the holiness and justice of 
God^ and cannot be exercised any other way than freely and 
▼oluntarily, and which admits of various modifications, 
provided there is no infringement of the natural rights of 
Deity. 

That there is such a necessity is evinced by many argu- 
ments. 1. The vindictive justice of God. That such an at- 
tribute is natural and essential to God, has been proved at 
large elsewhere. This avenging justice belongs to God^ as 
a judge, and is essentially connected with that character 
which he sustains, and with which he can no more dispense^ 
than he can cease to be a judge, or deny himself; though, 
at the same time, he exercises it freely. It. does not consist 
in the exercise of a gratuitous power, like mercy, which, 
whether it be exercised or not, injustice is done to no one* 
It is that attribute by which Deity gives to every one his 
due, and from the display of which, when proper objects 
are presented, God can no more abstain, than he can do 
what is unjust. This justice is the coustant will of punish- 
ing sinners, which in Deity, cannot be inefficient, as his 
majesty is supreme, and his power infinite. And hence the 
infliction of punishment upon the transgressor or his surety 
16 inevitable. .A regard to the liberty of God, which he ex- 
ercises in positive acts, forms no objection to this; nor does 
his mercy; which, though it may free the sinner from pu- 
nishment, does not demand that sin shall not be punished* 

2. The nature of sin, which is a mori^l evil and essen- 
tially opposed to holiness, forms another argument. The 
connection between it and physical evil is natural and ne- 
cessary. As physical evil, or penal evil cannot exbt without 
moral evil, either personal or imputed, so there cannot be 
moral evil without producing natural evil. Moral and physi- 
cal good, or holiness and happiness are united together by 
the divine wisdom, as well as by the goodness and justice 
of God, so that a good man must be happy, for goodness ia 
a part of the divine image. The wicked must be miserable^ 
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as God is just; and this the rather, because when God 
gives blessings to the righteoos, he does it of his own 
bounty, out of mere liberality bestowing on the creature 
what it cannot claim by merit} but when he punishes the 
sinner, he renders to him precisely what he has merited by 
his sins. 

3. The sanction of the law, which threatens death to the 
sinner. (Deut. xicvii. 29« Gen. ii. 17« E%. xviii. 20. Rom* i* 
18, 32. and vii. 23). Since God b true and cannot lie, these 
direatenings mu^ necessarily be executed either upon the 
sinner, or upon some one in his stead* . In vain do our op- 
ponents reply^t that the threatening is hypothetical, not abso- 
lute, and may be relaxed by repentance. This is a gratuitous 
supposition. That such a coodiuon is either expressed or 
understood neither has been, nor can be proved. Nay, as 
the penal sanction of the law is a part of the lav itself, 
which is natural and indispensable, this sanction must also 
be immutable. With the judicial threatenings Of the law, 
we must not confound particular and economical commina* 
tions, or such as are paternal and evangelical, which are de* 
nounced against men to recal them to repentance. Such 
threatenings may be recalled in case erf* penitence. Of this 
kind were those denounced ag^ainst Hezekiah (Isaiah 
Xxxviii.) and against Nineveh, (Jon. iii.) 

4. The preaching the gospel forms another topic of ar^ 
gumentation, from which we may prove the necessity of the 
death of Christ. It announces the violent and painful death 
of the Mediator and surety, on the osdss, and confirms it 
with the greatest cogency, by the naMption of the circum- 
stances of that event. Wherefore, we catiftbt believe that God 
should multiply sufferings unnecessaril^fiHis goodness and 
wisdom do not permit us to harbour an iSiia, that the Father 
could expose his most innocent, and supr^ely beloved .Son, 
to a death most excruciating and ignominious without a ne- 
cessity, which admits of no relaxation. The only necessity 
which can be possibly imagined here, isQJbat of making 
an atonement to the divine justice, for our sibs. Every one 
must perceive that it was absolutely necessary. I know that 
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our opponents affect lo produce vftrious other weighty ancl 
iaiportant reasons, for the accursed death of Ae cross, such 
as the confirmation of Christ's doctrine, and to set ezamplea 
of all kinds of virtue, especially of charity and aonstancy! 
But since Christ had confirmed his doctrines by numerous 
stupendous miracles, and through his life had given the 
most illustrious examples of every human virtue, who could 
believe that God, for that one cause alone, would expose his 
only begotten Son to torments so multiplied and excruci« 
atingf Therefore without all doubt, there were other causes 
for that dispensation; a regard for the honor of his justice, 
and the interests of the divine government. To this the 
Holy Spirit bears witness by the apostle Paul, (Rom. iii. 5.) 
who affirms that ** God hath set forth Christ to be a profit 
tiation for our sinSj'^^M§ vSufj* m itiuM^wfn tk^ty^ to declare 
his righteousnesa^^ which was inexorable, and did not suffer 
our sins to be pardoned on any other terms, than by the in* 
tervention of the death of Christ. 

Again, if God was able and 'willing by his word alone, 
without any atonement to pardon our sins, why does the 
apostle Paul so often and emphatically refer our justifica* 
tion and salvation to the blood of Christf ^* We are," saith 
he, ^ justified by the redemption which is in his bloodJ^ 
(Rom. iii. 24.) ^ We have redemption through his blood,-^ the 
remissions of sinsJ*^ (Eph. i. 7.) " He hath reconciled all 
things to himself by the blood of Christ J^^ (Col. 1. 20.) Now 
there was no need that his blood should be shed if it de*. 
pended solely upon the divine will. On this supposition, 
the apostle would rasihly and falsely affirm, what he often 
affirms, that the blood of bulls and of goats, that is the sacri- 
fices under the law, could not take away sins; and that the 
Oblation of Christ 9looe could. If there was no need of any 
purgation and if 'penitence alone was sufficient to take 
mvay sin^ that is the guilt of sin, without any sacrifice, the 
apostle's assertion is groundless. What could be taken away 
without any sacrifice at all, could surely be removed by le- 
gal sacrifices. If the divine will aloi^e is necessary, why is it 
that PaiU never refers to it, but always ascends to the na- 
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tore of things, as when he asserts that is was impoBsiblc 
for the Uood of bulls to take awaj sins? Surely it must be 
because sin is so hateful to God, that its filth can be washed 
away by nodiing less than the blood of the Son of God. 

5* If there was no necessity that Christ should die, the 
greatness of God's love in not sparing his own Son, but de- 
livering him up for us all, which the apostle commends, 
will be not a little diminished. If there was no obstacle on 
the part of justice, in the way of our salvation, it would in- 
deed have been great grace in God to have forgtveh our 
sins. But it would have fallen far short of that stupendous 
love which, though justice inexorable stood in the way, re- 
moved, by means found in the treasures of infinite wisdom, 
all impediments to our redemption, displaying a most 
amiable harmony between justice and mercy. Nor can 
Christ be said to have appeased the wrath of God, if he 
without demanding any satisfaction, could by a volition, 
without any other means, have laid aside his own wrath. 

Finally, our opinion relative to the necessity of an atone- 
ment does not, in the least, derogate from any of the divine 
perfections. Not from God's absolute power, because he can 
neither deny himself nor any of his attributes, nor can he act 
in such a way as to give the appearance of delighting in sin, 
by holding commbnionwith the sinner.— Not from the free- 
dom of his will, because he can will nothing contrary to his 
justice and holiness, which would be injured should sin go 
. unpunished.-— Not from liis boundless mercy, for this is 
exercised towards the sinner, though punishment is in- 
flicted on the Surety. On the contrary it makes a glorious 
display of the most illustrious of the divine perfections— of 
bis holiness on account of which he can have no communion 
with the sinner, until by an atonement, his guilt is removed, 
and his pollution purged— of his justice, which inexorably 
demands punishment of sin-— of his infallible wisdom and 
boundless goodness. 
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CHAPTER II. 



On the Truth of the Atonement. 



Having in the last chapter asserted the necessity of the 
atonement; I shall now endeavour to prove its truth, which 
the Socinians not only call in question, but which they also 
expressly deny. Though in order to conceal their real views, 
they appear willing to retain the word satisfaction, and 
though they often use it, yet it is in a sense widely different 
from that of the orthodox divines. In order dearly to as- 
certain the point at issue, I shall make a few preliminary 
remarks. 

The subject in controversy is not, whether Christ, by. a 
general satisfaction, has fulfilled aU the conditions which the 
divine will imposed upon him, in order to procure our sal* 
vation, for our adversaries admit such a satisfaction; at least 
Crellius professes to do so, in his book against Grotius. 
But we enquire whether, the satisfaction made by Christ was 
strictly penal, and not only fulfilled the will of God, but also 
satisfied divine justice; Christ having taken upon himself 
•ur sins. Our opponents deny; we affirm. 

The controversy does not respect a metaphorical satisfac-. 
tion, which is effected by a nominal remission of sin— a 
satisfaction, which by supplication obtains through the mere 
indulgence of God, some favour. This is admitted, and 
often spoken of by our adversaries to deceive the simple. 
But they pertinaciously deny that Christ has made a true 
and proper satisfaction, by paying a full price, and by ob- 
taining through his merits, the acquittal of the sinner, and 
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this QO the ground of justice. We mauntain that this is the 
true scriptural atenement. 

It is not whether the death of Christ is advantageous to 
us, and in various respects promoter our interests; for this 
also, they willingly admit. It is whether, by substituting 
himself in our place, be suiFered the punishment due to us. 
We maintain that he did. 

It b not whether Christ is our Saviour, on account of his 
revealing truth, and announcing to us the way of salvation; 
on account of the example of his life, in which he displayed 
his power, and wrought miracles to confirm the truth; or on 
account of his eflkacious power, by which he will assuredly 
bestow on us this salvation; &r all this Socinus* grants to 
Christ. The great subject of debate is, whether Christ, by 
his satisfaction and merits, is our Saviour in the .strictest 
sense of the word. Our opponents have openly made the 
utmost exertions to overturn this doctrine, which has been 
constantly held by the orthodox,* and proved by various so* 
lid and irresistible arguments. 

Our first argument is drawn from those scriptural texts 
in which Christ is said to have redeemed us— to have re<* 
deemed us by his blood, by.- a price properi.y so ealled, 
one perfectly sufficient; and wliicb assert that a satisfaction 
in its true and proper sense has been made. Price refers to 
distributive justice*^ ustice which gives every one his due. 
Numerous are the passages of scripture which speak of 
Christ's sufferings, as a price. ^^ f 2> were redeemed by a 
price^^ ** \Te were redeemed from your vain conversation^ 
not by corruptible thing's such as silver and gold^ but by the 
precious blood of Christy as of a lamb without spot*^ ^^'^Chrisi 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem {purchase) us 
from all iniquity. ^^ *^ Win whom wAhave redemption through 
his bhod.^^ ^^ The Son of man cametthat he might lay down 
his life a ransom for man\f^''^>^in^n Mun smAAwv, i. e. a price of 
payment for many, or in the room of many. The name Je* 

* Chap fi.' Book I. de Servatore, Chap. 5, & \\ Cor. vt. 3(K 

^IPeti. 19. $Tit.u. 14. U£pha.7. 
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bcf •«?«» Iw p«opl« frog» tbeir tiot.'' 

Thotgb the word r«d««^ioii is tometimea u«ed im scrip* 
tute to denote si «i«e deliverance, which ia procured wiih« 
W% the p^^melif o£ an j prioe, as Moses is called ^w«enf» • 
delivererif and as God is said to have ^ rediemeJ Mra^ 991$ 
Qfth€hms€ %f i0id0g^^^ yei it does not follow that in this 
urgufieaui, it ia lo be taken in that sense* Many things prove 
fhat in .tk^ hoaineas of man's aalration, the fjord is to be 
imlorsfood as signifying redemption by the payment of a 
pric^* t^ This is the primary import of the words xvt^h «*«* 
Atr«^r> and we may in no cme give them any other» nnksa 
for a ticty solid reason. Thb ia not denied by^ Socinus bimf 
ac Ift' *t To redeem any one, properly signifies nothing 
alee hot to free a captive, by paying a price to him who^d&t 
taios him^" 8« Because the conditions of freeing man re»- 
^pAre thisi as man is a prisoner to death, Satan and sin; to 
the Inw and to justice; and that both in rehnion to gnilt and 
poUution* He ia condemned of God and a child of wrath; 
from; which evils he cannot be freed, but by making a satia» 
^loiy pnymenc* 3» Such is the redemption ptocurcd )qr the 
price mentioned, 1 Con vi. SO.^ Why ahould the apostle use 
Aen^^ and ci^«, price of redemption and puniahnaciit, if no 
price was paid* The reply usnaUy made, to this, is that the 
Mfrm is used in a figurative aense, and denotes that we am 
Jb'eed Crom the power of sin. Thin b an assumption, which, 
oa we do not grant^it, oimt opponent is bound to prove. Nay, 
iho cpntrary is evident^ The price is compared so very pro- 
otousiearchjy diings, such as gold, silver and jewels, whieh 
have alvasra a relation to price, atrictly ao called, 1 Pet. u 
jg. 4. We baive not only the word Xtn^ a pnee of Tedemp> 
tion, but.abo the word ^yriAtpr^p, applied to the suffering and 
Jeath of Christ* The word xm^ might admit of quibbling, 
"but nothing can be more express than the word aieravr^ It 
deootea not merely a price, but such a price as is perfectly 

* Matt. i. n. t Acti, Tii> 3$. Dcat. tf t. S. 

# Book xti. thap. i. 
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eqiMd to the debt, which it pays; this is the force of the ptt^ 
position Avri, which expresses substitution. Aristode, who 
surely understood the Greek language, uses the word «rr;A9- 
r^Mi in the 9th book of his Ethics, and Sd chapter, to de* 
note the redemption or purchasing of a life, by substituting 
another life in its room* 

Hence it appears that this rtdemption is not a mere ma- 
numission, such as that in which a master, without any price^ 
sets free his slaves; nor is it simply an act of power, by which 
prisoners are rescued from the hand of an enemy; nor a 
bare exchange such as that of prisoners of war* No, this 
tedeuiption is much more. It is made by a perfect satisfac- 
tion, a full payment, such as a surety midces for the debtor. 
Oiir deliverance, indeed, is procured without any price paid 
on our part, and purely through the free grace and mercy of 
God.^ The divine power too is displayed gloriously, as 
exercised in emancipating, us from the tyrannical dominion 
of Satan, over whom Christ obtains a victory and triumph.t 
There is also an exchange in respect of Christ, who was 
substituted in our place, and suffered the punishment due 
tons; yet in relation, to the justice of God a perfect satis- 
Action must be made. 

The truth of the atonementis also proved from those pas- 
sages of scripture, in which Christ is said to have died, not 
only for the promotion of our interests, but also in our stead, 
as a substitute. ^^\For when we were yet vrithcut strength^ 
in. due time Christ died for the ungodbf-^^^n that while we 
were yet nnnersj Christ died for iu?\, ^§Fer Christ als^ 
Adth suffered for our sins^ the just for^i^unjust^^ Our re»- 
jions for understanding these phnnes in^^s sense and none 
other, are^— 1. This is the common imp6i^of the preposi- 
tion MTCf (for) which is used in these texts,-and which when 
applied to persons, denotes among the Greeks substitutions 
as in ftomans, v. 7. ^^ Scarcely for a just man will one dte,*^ 
i. e. in his place, and in Romans, xi. 3. ^ mtMiif$mpr$f «)iA- 

• Ron. ill 34. Eph. ii. 8. f Col. ii. 15. 

i Rom. ▼. 6^ r. f 1 Pet. iU. la 
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pmfP ^ for or in the room of hts brethren.'* %. It it dee* 
where'ezpressed by «'t^, in the room of, as in Matt* zx. 98, 
and by «h'iAvt^«9, a price of redemption, as in 1 Tim* ii* ^ 
^ Who gaoe htm a ratuom («vrfA«r(«v) for alL^^ Both of these 
iaiport substitution— 4ife for life, lex talionis. *^ Eye for 
(mfti) ey€^\* 3. Christ is sud to have died for us in a 
manner peculiar to himself, a manner in which neither Paul 
nor Peter can be sud to die, or be crucified for us.t Both 
Paul and Peter might die for our edification and confirma- 
tion in the faith. Hence the sufferings and death of Christ 
were vicarious; and in their design entirely different from 
that of the apostles or martyrs. Though die apostles may 
be said to have suffered for the church, yet it does not foi-» 
low from this, that the object of their death was the same 
with that of Christ's. They suffered as martyrs for truth, to 
edify, confirm, and comfort the church, by bearing an ho« 
nest, and severely tried testimony to the truth of the Chris* 
tUm system; as it is expressed by the apostle.} *^ Whether 
rve be c0ittedy it is for your consolation^^* 8cc« but Christ 
alone laid down his life to redeem the church. And if we 
are commanded to lay down our lives for our brethren,^ 
as Christ Itud down his life for us, we are thereby taught 
not to refuse to undergo the danger of death, nay to sufRr 
with firmness even death itself, whenever the glory of God, 
the good of our neighbour, or the edification of the church 
requires it, as the martyrs have done. Hence, indeed, we 
may also infer that we should in this imitate the example of 
Christ, in bearing witness to the Christian system; but it 
does not hence foHow, that our death for our brethren, is 
for the same puiposes as Christ's death for us. We are 
unable to pay a ransom for our brother, that we may free 
him from death, as the inspired psalmist expresses it in 
Psalm xlix. 8. nor by our death can we procure their recon- 
ciliation with Ciod, nor can we by it purge them fr6m sin- 
all which Christ does for his people, by his death. Thus our 

• Matt. V. 38. 1 1 Cop. L 13. 

t8C(ir.i6. $ ; Jobs, ui. 16u 
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dcidi aaf itt iosM rctpecCt be conparcdfo tb«t of Chrkii 
bail not in all* In rehtton to an esamfde of love^ a coanpii* 
lison may be inatitatcd^ bul not in rdation to the merit of 
aatiaiaction* The partide »00mt^ us^ denotes aia&UUaidct tkyt 
•quality. lu power may be learned frpm its use, in Mafit. 
V, 4S* *' Be ye perfect^ even as (miI#() ywr Fatktf in heaven 
ie perfect^ No one^ will presume to say that we are heta 
commanded to be equally as holy as God* 

Another source of proof, in Ciiyour of Christ's having 
made such a satisfsction as that for which, we contend, ia 
derired from those portions of holy writ in which Christ is 
said te haoe borne eur ehu^ and on account of them to have 
been aflicted, to. have been wounded, to have dbd»^ >^ Me 
here our une in hie own body on the trte*^ The Chsldetf 
Paraphrase, and the ancient Jews, consider the prophet 
Isabh as treating of Messiah, in this chapter of his pm^ 
phecy. ^^ He haih home our friefe and carried our eerrow'^^ 
he woe Vfounded for our tranegreeeione^ he woe bmieed far 
our imtputiee^^the chaetieemeni of our peace wae^ upon hnH"^ 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniqtuty*^ (i. e* the punish* 
Bsent) ^^of ue a//-^r ehaU make hie soul an offering far 
einJ'^ In proving the atonement from these l^xts, we reason 
arfoU ''s. 1. from bearing our #jii#«*— ^hc^igh to bear and 
to carry i metimes, by a figurative mode of speaking, are 
put for taking away and pardoniiig,f yet there is no good 
reason why we should understand them in. these passages 
in this figurative sense. Nay, there are most weighty rea- 
sons, which forbid us to depart ff^pm this primary and moat 
^Qimon signification, as Sociaus himself acknowledge84 
To bear sia, is the same thing as toibear the punishment of 
#m. 

The word HVfi which sometimes rf^ates to a simple taking 
aw'ay of sin, is indeed used; but the.iyrord 7^ which si^ 
uifiesthe bearing of a burden laid i|;|on one, is also used, 

and dearly indmates the suffering, of punishmenu 2. The 

*•* 

• 1 Pet ii. 24. t Exod. xxxir. 7. and Numb. «iv. IB. 

I Praelec. cap. 
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mteaet in wMch Ac MM are lx>itie, coiiinm w ia thit view 
of tfie piMMge. The sins are bcMTDc by being bruised atid 
wounded* Sin is also said t$ he hid upon him, Noae of tbese 
could be saidvuoless Christ took u|^oii himself and suffertd 
the panishment of sin. 3* Christ made his soul an ofiertng^ 
9ad laid down his life an offering for sin, bore sin in thi 
asanner of a viedai; nay, he made himself in reality a victiai 
by sufferiag death, and shedding his Mood in the roeas of 
ainners* 4. All things which indicate a real satisfaction oc« 
cur in this portion of scripturci-^our sins. as the movingi the 
aMritorions cause, ^^ he wmm bruised for eUr inifuiiies^** v^ 
4, A, 6-^the suffering of punishment due to sin; *^ he hath 
tome durgriefo^ md carried our eorrowe^^ v. 4*^he impU* 
tation of our sins to Christ, by God as a judges *^ the Lord 
laid on him the tni^ffy rfue ally^ v. 6«— the voluntary under* 
taking of Christ as our surety; ^ he was oppreseed and «/^ 
fiicttd^ yet he ifpemed not hie mouth^^^ in comphuoing of his 
sufferings, or in refusing to bear them, v. 6*— an expiation 
for sin and a full payment of the debt; ^^ yet it pleased the 
Lord to bruise him; he haihput him to grief: when thou ihok 
make hie eosd an offering for sin^^ v. 8. 10. Now, with what 
degree of propriety, could all these things be affirmed; if 
Christ laid down his life merely to exhibit an example of par 
tience, and love; and not to make satisfaction for sin? It 
would be an idle pomp of language* 

In Matt* viii* 17* we are, indeed,informedthftttfais prophecy 
of Isaiah was fulfilled, when Christ healed bodily diseases, 
which, properly speaking, he did not bear, but take away; ^ 
yet we cannot infer from this, that the same thing may be 
affirmed of sins which are the diseases of the mind; for the 
diseases of the body are to be viewed in a different light 
from those of the mind. In healing the former, it was not 
necessary that Christ ahould himself become sick; it waa 
only necessary that he should exercise his power* Not so 
the latter. He must first take them upon himself before he 
could uke them away from us* Hence he is held forth bf 
the prophet as wounded and bruised, which were not neces* 
sary to the healing of bodily nutadies, but to bearing those 
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of the miad akme; from which it it easy to infer what the 
mind of the Holy Spirit is in this prophecy, and how it is 
saad to have been fulfilled when Christ healed corporal dis^ 
eases. Widioot doubt, it relates primarily to spiritual dis- 
ease, and debility, i. e. to sin, the punishment of which waa 
laid upon him, that he might suffer its desert Jn our room* 
But bodily infirmities and pains, are a part of the punishment 
of sin, and on this account, in a secondary and subordinate 
sense it refers to them; because Christ had a right to heal 
diem* Thus what the prophet declares in general, concern* 
itfg all diseases, Peter applies in particularyto the diseases of 
the mind, and Matthew to the diseases oi64he body, not ex- 
cluding, but rather including those of the^ind. He demon- 
strates, that by removing the cause the effb^ was taken away* 
Spiritual and physical maladies are intimately connected 
with each other; the former draw after them the latter, while 
the latter presuppose the former. Christ is said to have 
borne both— the diseases of both the body and the soul, but 
in respects different, according to their: different natures. 
Bodily griefs he bore only by efficaciously taking them 
away, not by undergoing them in his 6ym person; but he 
bore spiritual griefs, in two respects,4M>y suffering them 
himself, and by taking them away. Nor (f Matthew asserts, 
that Christ healed the sick, and thus fulfilled this prophecy, 
may we thence rightly infer, that the spjjut refers to thena 
alone; because it is well known, that in the^criptures, a pro- 
phecy is said to be accomplished, not only when it is com- 
pletely and ultimately fulfilled, but also ;when a partial ac* 
complishment of it is begun. V 

The truth of the atonement is also /confirmed by those 
scriptures^ which assert, that Christ was made sin and a 
curse for us.* How can he be said ^^'iokave been madesin^^ 
i. e. a victim, an offering for sin, by God as a judge; and a 
^ curse^^ u e. a subject of the malediction, which the law pro- 
nounces against sinners; not indeed for himself, seeing he 
was most holy, and supremely beloved by his father, but 

* GaL iii« 13. and 2 Csr. v. 21. Lev. vtii. 9. 
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9i being substitated in our place, and taking npon himself^ 
tbat cane which the law juatly pronounces against our sins^ 
in order that he might bear it, and by bearing it take it away? 
Thus he was made a blessing, by procuring for us the re- 
mission of our sins, and a right to eternal life. What woidd 
more examples avail here? How could mere confirmation 6i 
doctrine eflFect all this? Is it not most evident, that there was 
a real substitution of Christ in our room; and in consequence 
of this substitution, that a real satisfaction, expiation, or 
•toaem^it has been made, and that Ais is the doctrine 
tau^t by these scriptural phrases? The force of this lu'gu- 
ment cannot be evaded, by objecting, that Christ is not said 
to have been a curse, on account of having really home the 
curse of the law^ which could not have been laid qn him, a 
perfectly blessed and holy person; but because he suffered 
crucifixion; which, under the law was denominated a curse^ 
The very words of the apostle, and the redemptioQ from the 
curse of the law, which Christ by his death procured for us, 
evince the futility of the objection. How can he be a curse, 
and that for the express purpose of delivering us from the 
curse. Unless he took upon himself the curse due to us? It is 
no solid objection to this reasoning, that he is the only be» 
-gotten Son, and the ever blessed God, because he did not 
endure the curse, in, and for himself as the Son of Gqd,.but 
«s ouv WT^ty andwon our belialf. Hence as to his person, he 
ia styled ** blessed Ibrdver," and in his official charaeter as 
otfr representative, be- is said to have suffered the punish* 
aMttt due to dur sins. . 

' Hence we lure enabled to understand the force of the ex^ 
IpressioB, " he was deHoeredfor Our ojfencesJ^* Socinus con- 
tends, that all which is here intended, is, that an occasion for 
the dea^ of Christ, was given by our offences, or that Christ 
4ied only with the view that he might by his example, ^ in- 
cline us to leave off the commission of sin, and render us 
certain of its pardon. All which is incompatible with the scrip- 
tures quoted above, which teach us, that the meritorious and 

* Rom. ir. 35. 
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morhig cai|te^ for Christ's being deKVcMA b«sr ta cImA^ 
was our sins, thit he might suffer the panisbssent 4ue to 
iheei, shd uke awsy their g«ik. He is sftid ^ Is Aoev Amis 
diUvertdfor our ojfmon^ as saertfice^ were ofierfd fcr sin^ 
doubtless, en accouat of its guilt, and to take it awaf. 
Henee tbe guik of our sins was the meritorious cause of the 
death of Christ, and its final cause, or chief end, to expiatef 
and remove this guilt. Tbe truth of tbe atonement is far* 
ther proved, from the sacrifice of Christ when he expired on 
the croes, and of whidithe scripture* so often speak.* Whf 
should Christ be so often, and so expressly called a priest, 
truly and pit>p6rl3r a priest, iar^nore excellent thdn all the 
Levitieal priests; having by his oblation appeased the wrath 
of God^and obtained eternal salvation- for us, unless, be- 
cause n full expiation lor sin has been made by ^is eatisfac<» 
tion; and unless a more luminous display of tbe truths sh»^ 
dowed forth by the ancient figures, has been made in Christ? 
'As^y the sacrifiees under the law^ doctrines were not con* 
firmed, examples of love and obedience were not given, no 
covenant was entered into, nor could they, by their own efi« 
cacy, either take away sin, or appeaise the wrath c(f God| 
these sacrifices must have been instituted with a primary 
view to represent a real satisfaction,* 4n atoning sacrifice icK 
sin. This is more particularly confirmed: !• From the nn* 
ture of the priesthood which Christ suatains* He is censti* 
tuted a priest in things pertaining to God, to appease him by 
an atoning sacrifice. 3. From tbe nature of the victim wlddi 
is substituted in the room of sinners, to- bear the puniahmeat 
of death due to them, as evinced by the rift of imposing honda 
upon the head of the offering, and over if making a confeoi* 
sion of sin. 3« From the threefold effect ofithe sacrifice^^a 
respect of God, making reconciliation-— in respect of riif, 
purging it— *and in taking away its guiltt from the expiation 
of sin, and its pardon, which^foUow the reconciliaticm made 
with God. A person cannot be freed, and obtain pardon, 

• lul lili. 10. John i. 29. Eph. ti. 3. and the Epiitle to tbe Hebrews, 
p&ttim. 
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witfaoat the «i:Attitutioii of a viclim in his rpom; God cannot 
be appeased without the shedding of blood, nor can sin be 
expiated without the aufferiog of punishment* 

The objections which Volkelius and others, oppose to this 
reasoning, do not, in the least, weaken its force* They ob* 
ject:-— 1. ^^That the propitiatory sacrifices, did not all pre- 
figure the sacrifice of Christ; but the annual sacrifice only, . 
which was oflFered upon the great day of expiation, and which 
contained no satisfaction; as a satisfaction could flow neither 
from the victims offered up, nor from the person of the 
chief priest." 

The apostle Paul, on whose judgment more dependence 
is to be placed than on that of our opponents, opposes not 
one propitiatory sacrifice only, but all the sacrifices to that of 
Christ, and hence he infers their anmilment.* Neither the 
perpetual sacrifice offered up daily, nor the other propitia** 
tory offerings, of lambs, which were of a private, not of a pub- 
lic nature, could refer to any thing else, but to the oblation 
of the immaculate lamb of God for us* It is no objection to 
this view of the subject, that they were offered for individu- 
als, and not for all in common; for, as the sacrifices which 
were offered for the whole congregation of Israel, signified 
that Christ was to make a propitiation for the sins of all his 
people, so those, which were, offered for each individual, 
were designed to shew,. that every individual of Christ's 
people laden with sin, should seek and obtain reconciliatioki 
through the offering of Christ. Farther, although, those sa- 
crifices did not, in the sight of God, contain a satisfaction, 
properly so called; because the soul of man is of too exalted 
a value to be purchased with the blood of bulls or of goats, 
yet a typical, ceremonial satisfaction, pertaining to the puri- 
ty of the flesh, was made by themf — a satisfaction, which by 
the appointment of God was to be attributed, neither to the 
victims, nor to the officiating priest separately, but jointly to 
both. 

• Heb. vii. ar. and x. 4, 5. 11. f Heb.'ix. 13. 
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Another objeetioti oflfered is tlmt:^-^ an tas^M&n U atif 
to entire delitrerance from the dominion of sin, vrhich Adk- 
verance cannot be in the way of merit, attributed to the deaA 
of Christ, but only in the way of example, and declaurative- 
1y.'* In this objection, the cause is confounded with the ef- 
fect. The office of the judge,-who releases the prisoner, U 
confounded with the office of the surety who pays tht ran** 
som. The judge sets the prisoner at liberty, wliile the pri^- 
Boner, or some one in his place, pays the price of his redemp 
tion. Hence it follows that the purging of guilt, and the re* 
moval of the accusation are effected by the suffering o^pun^ 
ishment either in the person of the accused, or in that of 
another. If ail the end answered by the death of Christ, was 
to declare that an expiation was to be made, it effected tto«- 
thing more than the Tictims under the law, which diight, 
nay did attest the same thing; yet the apostle Paul expressly 
declares, that they could not make expiation for sin. If there 
were any propriety in this objection, the expiation mig^t be 
attributed no less to Christ's resurrectioti than to his deatli, 
which the scripture nowhere does. Besides, declaration tt» 
spects men, expiation God; that belongs rather to his pro* 
phettcal office, this to his priestly. Though the work of ex- 
piation may sometimes be attributed to God die Father,* 
who never makes satisfaction, yet we cannot justly infer that 
this expiation is of the same nature with that of Christ; be« 
cause, according to the different nature of the suiajectB t9 
whom the expiation is attributed, it is to be differendy un- 
derstood. In respect of Gk)d the Father, to expiate, is to 
accept of an expiation made by a priest, and k made by par* 
don and acceptance. &ut.in relation to a priest and a victim, 
to expiate, is to effect an expiation •tneritoriouriy by the 
shedding of Mood, and1)y vicarious suffering. 

It is farther objected that: — ^^ sacrifices were only offered 
up for smaller offences, such as were committed t^rougk 
Ignorance or error; that for more aggravated, wilful trans* 
gressions, there^were no sacrifices instituted; but that Christ 

* Deut. xxi.8. 
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far iSL sins without distiiictMii*" Thift objeclioA if 
grauiided on an mstumpiioa, vbich we do not admit. It 
18 indeed expreaely oontrarf to scriplure* On the great day 
of anaual atocMment, the goat t« said lo bear alt the iaiqui- 
tiea €i the oUIdren of Israel* Sacrifices are elsewhere said to 
he offeved up not for dioee sina only, which are committed 
through erpof, but for those which are committed willing- 
ly , and which are expressed by ytB^ty tSVfViy MSTIi ^)f0) ^^ 
aiaular words** Aad though the priest i« said f to have* 
a nfc g e d far die errors (mymnftmrmii) of the people, yet it doea 
not f<Aow that wilftil aias are excluded; for the word itr9m^ftm 
whidft signifies properly an error of the mind, is used to 
denote tvtry hiad of «n, because ercry sin proceeds from' 
an error of the mind. Hence wicked men are called fooU 
mpmtfu. The Septuagint renders y S^ and tS VN ^y the 
Greeic word uyuiu^ aad these Hebrew words signify wicked- 
BOSS and reHeUion* For some agjgrarated crimes, such aa 
aaurder, idolatry, adultery, &c. wedonotread af anyaacrifice» 
having been particularly instituted; God determined to pun* 
iah them by the sword of the civil magistrate, with capital 
pumshmeat; and those who ainaed thus had no need of this 
remedy, as dieir death was a satisfaction to the public. Yes 
we are no where told that the ptieets, when oflReriog up 
sacrifices for the rest of the people, might not pray for the 
pardon of the sin» of those very persons who were con^ 
demned to death. In no otiier way could sacrifices be offer* 
ed up for them, for as they were to die immediatiBly^ they 
cOttld not be made partakers of that ceremonial purity which 
enfided the Jewish worshipper to apjH'oach the akar. 

Again, we argue for the doctrine of theatonea(ient,from oor 
reconciliation with God, which Christby his death has pro^' 
cored for us* Since that reconciliation supposes the making 
up of the breach, which sin had produced between God and 
his creatures, this could not be eflEected without die removal 
of a twofold barrier, by a satisfaction* On the part of God, 
his justice must be satisfied, and on the part of man, the 

• t^y. xvi. 21, 52.' t Heb. ix. 6, 7. 
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gaiU of sin must be removed by suficrbg the pbiiiahnietit 
dae to it# The aposde Paul, every where, teaches us that 
Christ procu^^d for us such a reconciliation.* 

The substance of the objections which our opponents offer 
against this argument is, that ^^ this reconciliation is effected 
by our conversion to God, and not at all by appeasing the 
divine wrath, because God is not said to be reconciled to 
us, but we to God; nay, that he is said to procure for us 
this reconciliation, which is not the part of an enemy but of 
a friend." This capital error of our opponents is refuted 
^ by many powerful arguments. 1. The scriptures speak of 
a double enmity and reconciliation, not only on the part of 
man who by sin is become a hater of God,t an enemy in 
his mind by wicked works:^ but also on the part of God, by 
his wrath which is revealed from heaven against aU iniqui- 
ty.§ Hence men are by nature children of wrath.tf God is 
said to be of purer eyes than to behold iniquity.^ ^* He hates 
aU xvorkers cf iniquity.^^ Now as there is an alienation on 
both sides, so there must be on each side a reconciliation-— 
on the part of God, by a turning away of his wrath— ^n the 
part of man, by a conversion - to God, all which the apostle 
clearly teaches, 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. Inconsequence of God's 
reconciling us to himself, through Clirist, Paul shews that 
(he apostles in the namp of Christ- (f^^orted sinners to be 
reconciled to God. 2. If reeonciliatiSii' were nothing else, 
but conversion, then it should rather be said to proceed from 
Christ's holy life, than from his blooiSy death. On this 
ground no reas6n can be offered whf jthe apostle should 
propose sanctification as the end of ouib'^^conciliationvf f for 
nothing can be the medium and end oftftself. This would 
be to say that the end of reconciliation^as reconciliation. 
31 It is ^such a reconciliation as is effected^by not imputing 
to us our sins, on account of their having been imputed to 
Christ, who was made sin for us,:|;^ a reconciliation effect- 

• Rom. V. 10. 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, Col. i. 20, 21, &c. f K.om. i. 21. 
\ Col. i. 21. S Rom. i. 18. || Eph. ii. 5. f Hab. i. 13. 
♦♦ Psalms, V. 5. ft Col. i. 22. %\ 2 Cor. v. 18, 21. 
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ed by die substitution of 'Christ in bur place, that he might 
die for us; as we collect from the comparison instituted be- 
tween him, and the man who would dftre to die for a good 
man,* which evinces a proper satisfaction, not a simple 
conversion. 4. This reconciliation is effected, ^ ^ maitnj^ 
peace through the blood of his cro««,"t and by an atoning 
sacrifice iXm^/A^^.^ All these denote not mere conversion; 
but primarily, the appeasing of the divine wrath, which was 
effected by the death of a victim. 

Though the scriptures commonly speak of our being re* 
conciled to God, rather than of God's being reconciled to 
us, because those who offend have need to be reconciled to 
him who is offended; yet this, so far from excluding the re- 
conciliation of God to us, includes it; because there can be 
no offence, unless justice is injured, and this injury must be 
repaired before God can reconcile men to himself, and ad- 
mit them to hold communion with him. God's procuring 
this reconciliation for us, is no evidence that he has not been 
angry with us, or that he was at peace and in a state of 
friendship with us. It only proves that God moved towards 
us, with a love of benevolence, decreed to procure for us 
a reconciliation, with which he was well pleased, and through 
which he was recbncileable to us, while at the same time 
he could not but be offended with our sins, and with us as 
sinners, and could have no communion with us. 

In vain it is plead by our opponents that,— ^^ Christ ii 
said to be our propitiation, and expiatory sacrifice; not that 
he may reconcile an angry God to us, but that he may tes- 
tify that God is already well pleased, and by no means an- 
gry with us." The blood of Christ was not shed to prove 
the remission of sin, but to obtain it, as was the case in the 
propitiatory sacrifices under the Old Testament dispensation; 
otherwise, there was no need that Christ should die, and 
shed his blood, when the truth of the remission could be as 
well attested by his life and doctrine. Nor because the 
covering of the ark is improperly and declaratively called 

•Rom.y.r. tCol.i.30. $lJoh.u.2. 
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MsfTi^MP) or ma exptitioii» beamte by it Gad dccbred Mt 
bcBevoleoce towards hia people; are we thence to infer that 
it was of the same nature with the expiation made by Christy 
The makbg of ezptation^ b attributed ta Christ not sp 
much passively, as actively, and in the strictest sense of the 
wonL What was only ^icalty and syoftbolically shadowed 
Ibrth in the mercy seat« and by the sprinkling of the blood 
of victims, Christ hath truly and properly effected by the 
shedding of his blood, by which he made a real atonement 
for sin. Again, though the application and fruit of this 
atonement, is imparted to us through the medium of hia 
continual intercession for us in heaven, yet we may not 
hence infer that he has made it in heaven only. The pas- 
sage in Heb. ii. 17, does not relate to th||; for it is not there 
said that he makes reconciliation for the«3ins of the people 
in heaven, but only that he must be made like unto hia 
brethren in all things, that he may be a faithful high plriesf^ 
in things pertaining to God, and in tUs diaracter make 
reconciliation, which he had dome by his death, and suffer- 
ing; all which is intimated in the following verse. 

The doctrine of the atonement is also confirmed by the 
nature and circumstances of Christ's sufferings, aa well as 
by the kind of death which he suffered; in all which we 
have every thiug requisite to a full and perfect satisfaction*. 
Let us consider the essence, and kind of tbe^punishment. The 
death which he endured, was not a common death; it was 
not an ordinary, but a violent, a most bitter death, inflicted 
in the manner of a punishment— « death inflidted by a sword 
which the justice of God commanded to be drawn against 
him; ^^ awaicy sword against ther^wn th^t is mtf feOaw; 
smite the shepherd^^ — a death in which he endured the 
greatest possible ignominy, and in which the most acute 
pains tortured his most holy body. Was this all? No. Hia 
soul was seized with the most appaling terrors, and deep* 
est sorrows, with such £ear and poignant woes* that 
an angel was sent to minister comfort to him. Sweat flowed 
from every pore of his body like great drops of blood, and 
^^ he offered up prayers and 8iq>pUcatiQn9, with strong cry- 
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log Md MM to him ivlio wm able to saw Kini.'^ l^th ft 
iFoioe of deepest anineM, he complained that he was for- 
aakca i^y ^^^ ^ Father, though not by a diasolution of 
tbt uvimm^ ttor by withdrawing a participatiooi of holineat, 
Bor bf withhoUhig his supporting power, yet by withholding 
Crom bias the beotifc vision, by auspending the joyful 
frsiliottof ftdl felicity. How shall we find an adequate cause 
fisr all diess sufferings in a perfectly holy person, unless by 
ndtnlttiag that avenging justice demanded from Christ a 
fuU atonement ior our sins? In order to evade the doctrina 
of the atonement, shdl we say that Christ was <^ asore fee* 
Ue mind, ond possessed less heroic firmness, than innume* 
raUe Hiartyrs, who have suffered the same moat painfiil 
death of the cross, nay if possible in eoDcrudatiog torments 
more intolerable, and aH with unshaken fortitude, with the 
greateat alacrity, and without any indications of grief or 
terror? Such blasphemy shocks the ears of the Christian. 
Though the time of Christ's sufferings was but finite in 
dyratiou) yet in consequence of the dignity of the sufferer^ 
it was equal in vriue to infinite duration of torment. The 
law indeed demands that the person who sins shall sufferp 
but the gospel, through the fatherly kindness of God, de* 
Clares it meet that there shall be a subststution^^tbat it suffices 
to punish sin, and let the sinner go free. 

By ^le atonement we have an astonishing display of the 
dhrine merey, which h so great that God spared not his 
own Son, that he might spare us. The atonement asserts the 
claims of justice, which, ^at it might remain uoiaspeachable, 
demanded even the blood of the Son of God. The atone* 
mem gloriously elhibits die divhie wisdom, which found 
out an admirable plan, of reconciling mercy with justice, and 
untied a knot which otherwise could never have been loosed, 
a pbn, by which the conscience of the traitor*man, alarmed 
With a penetrating sense of sin, judgment, nnd maledicdon, 
is rendered peaceftd and serene. Take away the atonement, 
fnd what becomes of the trudi of God, which so uniformly 

• Vmh. y. f . 
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denotmces death, aod a cone agunstaiiinerB? What becomes 
of justice, which oot only acquits the guilty, and convicted 
criminal without inflicting upon him the deserved punish- 
ment, but also bestows on him rewards the most hon6urable? 
Besides, by denying the atonement, the following absur* 
dities are unavoidable. 1. That our redemption may be 
attributed no less to the death of the aposdes and martyrs, 
than to the death of Christ; since by their death, and suffer* 
ings, they have given strong testimony in favour of the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and have set before us in their 
lives illustrious examples of patience and obedience. 2. That 
Christ saved us rather by his life and miracles, than by his 
death, since the promulgation of doctrines, and the example 
of his life were much more, plain exhibitions of truth than 
his death affords. 3. The priesdy office is altogether taken 
away from this worid and confounded with his prophetical, 
and kingly office. 4. The saints under the old testament were 
not saved by Christ; because they had not the benefit of 
his example, nor did they hear him preaching doctrines. 
We shall now proceed to remove the difficulties which are 
started. j\ 

Though the word satisfaction is not«expressly used in the 
scriptures, yet, what is quite sufficient^idthere are words used 
in the scriptures which are altogether equivalent to it, and 
which either have no meaning, or they i^jcan that real satis- 
faction for which we contend. Such are thic^wprds mwxvt^m^t^ 
which signifies the redemption of a captixe, by making a 
payment— «H-<Avr^«v, a price of redemption4i:^«A««7Mf , a pro* 
pitiation— Ti^, a price of punishment— Mt^fii, a curse-— 
^ffMj a sacrifice— ir(««'^0(« an offering, and matfy others of the 
same import which we have mentioned above. 

Aaf Christ sustains a two-fold relation to believers, one in 
the character of their surety bound to satisfy justice in their 
bebalf, the other in the character of their head and Lord 
operating in them, by the animating and directing influence 
of his Spirit; so he had a two-fold end in his death and 
sufferings; one the payment of a price of redemption for 
us to justice, the other to set before us an example worthy 
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df liliftatSon* Hence hii sufferings may be viewed either as 
satisfactory or as exemplary. Though the sufferings of Christ 
are proposied* to us as an example, and his death, as that 
which we should imitate by dying for our brethren, at his 
command;! yet we are not henoe to infer that by his death he 
diade no real satisfaction, for the mentioning of the one 
end does not exclude, but supposes the other. 

There is a wide difference, between a payment made by a 
debtor in his own person, and a payment made by a surety. 
As to the reality of payment there is no difference in the 
eye of the law, but in relation to grace there is a striking 
dHIbrence. When a debtor pays out of his own purse his 
diebts, it cannot be said that the creditor has forgiven him 
the debt or shown him favour; but if the debt has been 
paid by another and that other has been found out by the 
creditor, then grace may be said to have been shewn. Sa- 
tisfaction, and remission are inconsistent with each other, 
when referred to the same thing, but not so when they are 
referred to diilerent things. Satisfaction has God for its 
object, remission man for its object. Satisfaction is made by 
Christ to Crod for mlui, and yet man is freely pardoned. 
Justice and mercy reciprocate. Justice is exercised against 
ain as imputed to Christ, and mercy, free and sovereign 
mercy is shewn to sinners. The pardon granted to us is 
entirely of grace, while full satisfaction is demanded of the 
iurety. Nothing, is demanded of us, full payment having 
becfnmade by Christ. 

If Christ makes satisfaction, we cannot say that he sa* 
dsfies himself, in the same character in which he makes the 
iktisfactidn;— ^he satisfies himself as God, and as the son oC 
God, not as Christ. Thas it is not precisely the same cha* 
racter^ nor in the same relation that he gives, and receives 
the satisfaction. Christ gives it as God- man, as mediator, 
and receives it as God the judge. Though it is not absurd 
to suppose that the same person should make satisfaction 
to himself, when the subject treated of is not a private satis* 

• 1 Pet n, 21. t > J»hn» "•• J* 
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faction, by which a private loss is compessated, or money 
that is due paid, for so indeed the person would take of bis 
own, and with it pay himself. But when we speak of a 
public satisfaction, by which a public injury is repaired, it 
is not absurd to say that a judge who has violated the law, 
may make satisfaction to himself as judge by suffering either 
in his own person, or in the person of another, that punish- 
ment which the law denounces; and thus it is in the work of 
redemption. 

Christ did not suffer eternal death as to duration, but a 
death of three days only, and yet he fully paid the debt of 
everlasting punishment, which we owed* His which was 
one of finite duration, was equivalent to an everlasting death 
suffered by us, because of the infinite digni^ of His person. 
His were not the sufferings of a mere maA, but as to their 
value, those of the true God, who purchased the church 
with his blood.* Hence what was deficient in duration ia 
supplied by the divinity of the sufferer, which gave infinite 
importance to a passion finite in duration. Yet we .may not 
hence infer, that as the person suffering was infinite, one 
drop of his blood was sufficient for our redemption. The 
smallest passion of Christ might havfe infinite value consi- 
dered merely in relation to the infinite exaltation of him who 
suffered; yet death only could possess infinite value, in re^* 
pect of the judge by whose sentence it was inflicted. The 
dignity of the person increases the dignity of the punish- 
ment endured — the more exalted the person is, so much the 
more exalted is the suffering which he undergoes; yet nothing 
but that species of punishment which the law denounces 
can satisfy its claims upon the guilty. Deiath and death alone 
could fulfil the demands of law and justice. 

It was not necessary, when Christ was suffering the pu- 
nishment due to sin, that he should suffer that desperation, 
and gnashing of teeth, which are a part of the punishment 
of the damned; as these are not essential to the punish- 
ment which God inflicts upon the victims of eternal torw 

* Acts xz. 28. 
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ment, or to that which the surety must bear. They are 
circumstances, which arise from the character of the persons 
of the damned, who are vicious, and who when they find 
that their torments are necessary, overwhelming and eternal, 
sink into utter despair and gnashing of teeth. This could 
not be so with Christ, who in the midst of his greatest 
agonies, had full assurance of deliverance, and a resurrec- 
tion from the tomb, and hence when encompassed by tor« 
tares, the most excruciating, he always 'manifested his faith 
in God—." My God! My God!^' zrt his words. 

Though a death of infinite value was due for every indi- 
vidual sinner, yet such a death as Christ's is quite sufficient 
for the redemption of the whole elect world. A penal satis- 
faction is not of the same nature with a pecuniary payment, 
which is only valued by the amount paid, without regard to 
the person who pays: and hence can be of avail to none but 
the individual for whom the payment is made. But • penal 
satisfaction is appreciated by the dignity of the person who 
makes it, and is increased in worth in proportion to his 
dignity, and hence avails for many as well as for one. 
Money paid by a king is indeed of no more avail in the dis- 
charge of a debt, than money paid by a slave: but the life 
of a king is of more value than the life of a vile slave, as 
the life of king David was of more worth than that of half the 
Israelitish army.* In this way Christ alone is more excellent 
than all men together. The dignity of an infinite person 
swallows up all the infinities of punishment due to us— they 
sink into it and are lost. Besides it is no new thing that 
what is necessary for one should be amply sufficient for 
many. One sun is necessary to the illumination of an indi- 
vidual, and yet the same sun illuminates the whole human 
family. One victim was sufficient for the priest and all the 
people, and yet it would have been requisite for one. The 
great annual expiatory sacrifice, made atonement for all the 
people, while yet there were as many atonements necessary, 
as there were Israelites, because by divine appointment it 

* 2 Sam. xviiL %. 
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waft offered for the whole coogregaitioQ m well as for ii 
viduals. On this subject the scriptures are to express, tl^st 
no one, unless he have the hardihood to contradict the 
Holy Spirit, can deny it. ^' The Lord laid on hkm the ini" 
futtieo of uo a//.*'* Jfone tSed /or aU*f ^ By Ofu offering oj 
himseifhe hah for ever perfected them that are sanctifiedJ^^ 
What do all these scriptures teach, unless that one death 
of Christ is sufficient to make a fiiU atoneiment for all the 
elect* Thus also the disobedience of Adam made many 
sinners.^ One cannot satisfy for many, when he and thej 
are of the same rank. One plebeian cannot satisf;^ for many 
plebeians; but one prince may satisfy for many plebeians* 
If this is admitted among creatures who are all finile 
and mortal, how much more between creatures and the 
Creator, between whom there is an infinite distance? 

The rule which is laid down in the 18th chapter of 
Ezekiel's prophecy, ^^ the soul that sinneth it ahall die^ 
cannot be understood as absolute and universal, for so all 
imputation of sin would be barred, which yet the scrtpturea 
teach by many examples. It must be referred to the ordi- 
nary dispensations of providence, ^nd not to an extraordi* 
nary dispensation of grace. Or it may refer to a particular, 
providence, to the Jews, to whom the Lord speaks in such 
a way as to close their mouth, and prevent them from com- 
plaining that they had undeservedly suffered punishment 
on account of the sins of their fathers; and not to the. 
general government of men, in which God declares that 
he will visit the iniquities of the fathers upon the children 
until the third and fourth generations.|| 

So far is the doctrine oi the atonement from opening, 
a door to impiety and spreading a coMch on which spiri- 
tual sloth may repose in security; that i*^ is the most eft- 
cacious means of holiness, and the death of sin itself, 
which is, among others, one of the ends, that Christ as- 
signs for his death— '^ that being dead unto sin, we may 

* Isai. lui. 6. f 2 Cor. v. 14. \ Heb. z. 4 
$ Rom. V. 18» 19. II &XO. XX. 
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live unto righteousiicss; that henceforth we may no mora 
live unto ourselves, but to him who died for us and was 
raised again for our justification." See the 6th chapter 
of Romans, for the manner in which the apostle Paul 
reasons on this subject; also Titus, ii. 14, and 1 Pet» 
ii.34. 
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CHAPTER III. 



On the Perfection of the Atonement, 



In the preceding chapter we reasoned against the followers 
of Socinus. In this chapter we shall contend for a doctrine, 
that is denied by the Catholics* They indeed pretend to hold 
the unity and perfection of the satisfaction of Christ, and 
often exclaim that great injustice is done them, when they 
are charged with maintaining, that ** Christ by his sufferings 
£d not make a full, and complete satisfaction for our sins;^^* 
while in reality they, in many ways, weaken and overturn 
this doctrine, by maintaining that it must be confined to 
sins committed before baptism, and to the pollution of sin; 
but that it does not extend to punishment either temporal, 
or eternal. 

In order to ascertain distinctly the question, we observe, 
that a satisfaction made to God is of a nature different from 
a satisfaction made to man. Among men, satisfactions are 
of two kinds. One is private, and is called a reparation; 
the other public, and is called canonical, because prescribed 
by the ancient canons of the church. Satisfaction 'of the 
latter kind is very often demanded by civil and ecclesiastical 
courts, for tlie reformation of offenders, and for the re- 
moval of scandals. In treating of the satisfaction made to 
God, we ppeak strictly concerning the Avrf«v, the price of 
redemption, which Christ, as our surety paid for us, and 
thereby atoned for our transgressions. This is by Catholics 
in part ascribed to certain meritorious, expiatory works, by 
which they pretend to atone for their own sins, and for those 

* BelUnnine^ Book II. concerning indulj^ncesi chapter 14. 
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of others. It it of die atonement for sin which Christ has 
made, of the satisfaction made to God, that we are to treat 
in this chapter. The point in controversy is not whether 
the satisfaction of Christ bars all human satisfactions, pub- 
lic, private, and canonical, which are imposed upon offen- 
ders for their correction, and to remove scandals from the 
church. We admit that these were, with propriety, often de« 
manded under the Old Testament dispensation, and may 
yet be laudably exacted* But we inquire, whether, besides 
the satisfaction made by Christ, other satisfactions for sin 
are to be made to God, and should be imposed upon the 
saints. Here we and our opponents are at issue,— they 
affirm that such additional satisfactions are to be made by 
the saints themselves, while we maintain, and hope to prove, 
that they are not only useless, but contrary to the scriptural 
plan of salvation. 

The infliction of chastisements on the people of God, 
when they go astray,— chastisements which are of a medl. 
cbal and corrective nature, such as are inflicted upon chil- 
dren in their father's house, form no part of this contro- 
versy. We cheerfully admit, and firmly believe, that God, 
for the most valuable purposes, exercises his people with 
such wholesome discipline. Does the atonement of Christ 
exclude penal expiatory sufferings on the part of the saints^*^— 
sufferings not designed as proofs of their piety, or to heal 
their backslidings, but as a satisfaction to avenging justice, 
inflicted not by God as a father, and through parental love, 
but decreed by God as a judge,— sufferings, which the law 
denounces against the wicked? Our adversaries affirm, that 
the atonement does not exclude such sufferings. We main- 
tain that it does. The church of Rome teaches, that though 
the satisfaction of Christ is of infinite value, yet that it i% 
0ot so full and ample, but that various atonements are to 
be made by believers in their own persons. These, they say 
are necessary, if not on account of their guilt, and liability 
to eternal punishment, which they admit are taken away by 
Christ, yet they are requisite to save them from temporal 
punishment. Hear what they say: ^ If apy one shall affirm, 
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thiit M aedoiaii •filieiMrili of dnfht) ^et€ h ih fl^e««sAtf| 
tfwt wt should mal^ any satitfiittioii to God^ throdjg^b tem^ 
pord puniihnieiitt inflicted by Cbrist, aad patiently borne bj^ 
Hty or dirougb punishments enjoined by the priest^ not vo* 
kintarily undertdcen; such as penances, prayers, fastings; 
rims, and other pious exercises, and shall farther say, that 
the new life only is the best penitence, let that man b^ ac« 
cursed.*'* 

The Remonstrants,! or Arminians, endeavoul^ not a lit"- 
de to destroy the perfection of the atonement. Though they 
ha^e notyet been so bold as, with the disciples ofSocirtus, to 
feject the atonement entirely, yet they make every efibrt iii 
their power, to diminish its efficacy and fulness. They mzm^ 
tain that the satisfaction of Christ was accepted by God, not 
OH' account of its own dignity, but merely through grace,--* 
that it was not a real but a nominal satisfaction. The sub* 
stance of the doctrine which they teach oii this head is, that 
God acquiesced in the satisfaction made by the death of 
Christ, not because satisfaction had been truly rendered to 
his justice, but because he was graciously pleased to admit 
the sktisfactioQ, ncytwithstanding its imperfection, as altoge- 
ther sufficient* 

The doctrine for which we contend is, that Christ hath sd 
perfectly satisfied divine justice for all our sins, by one of^ 
lering of himself; and not only for our sin, but also for both 
temporal, and eternal punishment, that henceforth there are 
no more propitiatory offerings to be madefbr sin;— and that^ 
though for the promotion (tf their peniten(f e and sanctifica* 
flion God often chastises his peojde, yet novsatisfaction is td 
be made by them, either in diis or in a future state of ex* 
istence. 

Such is the perfection of the atonement, that it corres* 
pcndfr to the justice of God revealed in the word, to the de* 
mands of die law, and to the miseries and necessities of those 

* Council of Trent, session 4. cap. 8. canon IS. 

I A name given to Arminians, on account of the remonstrance whk^ 
they presented to the synod of Dort, against that act, by which their !•• 
a^ts were condemned. 
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fot wbom it was made. Had it been in its own nature deli* 
denty'and derived its sufficiency only from God's acceptance 
of it through mere grade, then the victims under the law 
might have possessed equal efficacy in making atonement foir 
sin, contrary to Heb. x. 4. The atonement derives its per- 
fection from its own intrinsic fulness of merit. It is perfect 
1^ In respect to parts; because it satisfied, by its expiatory 
effiaady, all the demands which xthe law makes upon us, both 
m relation to the obedience of life, and the suffering of death. 
By enduring the punishments due to us, it has freed us from 
death and condemnation. The satisfaction is perfect as to its 
meritorious efficacy; for it reconciles God the Father to us^ 
tad has acquired for us a title to eternal life, 2. It is perfect 
in degree; for Christ has not only done and suffered all that 
which the law claims of us, but all this in a full and perfect 
degree, so that nothing more in this respect, can possibly be 
desired. The perfection of the atonement in degree, is de* 
rived from the infinite dignity of the person who makes it, 
and the severity of the punishment exacted. Hence follows 
another view of the perfection of Christ's satisfaction—that 
which regards its effects. In respect of God, it has effected 
an entire reconciliation with him;*— -in relation to sin, it has 
made full expiation, and on account of this expiation pardon 
is obtained! -^ and in relation to believers, its effects are per- 
fection in holiness, and complete redemption, both as to de- 
liverance from deathj and as to a title to life and its posses- 
sion.^ 

We shall offer the proofs by which we establish this view 
of the atonement. 1. The dignity of Christ's person, which 
is not only of immaculate purity, but also truly divine— a 
person in which all fulness dwells.^ In Christ's person 
there is a fulness of divinity, a fulness of office, a fulness of 
merit, and of graces; who then can doubt, but that the satis- 
faction which he has made is one of infinite value and effi- 
cacy, one of such fulness, and all-sufficiency that nothing 

* Rom. y. 10. ,»o<l 2 Cor. v. 18. f Eph. i. 7. Heb. i. 3. and ix. i$, 

i Heb. ix. 12. and x. 14. $ Col. L Id. 
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can be added to it, and especially by feeble man. For though 
Christ's human nature, which was the instrument in the 
obedience and sufferings, was finite, yet this does not lessen 
the value of the satisfaction, because it derives its perfection 
from the divine person of Christ, to which all his actions 
must be attributed; as he is the person who obeyed, and suf- 

fered. 

The perfection of the atonement is also established, from 
the oneness of Christ's offering. Why does the apostle Paul 
assert, that Christ has once offered himself for us,* and that 
by one offering of himself he hath for ever perfected them 
that are sanctified? Why does he always set before us the 
obedience of Christ alone as the ground of our justification, 
unless this obedience is full and complete? As a repedtion 
of the same offering argues its imperfection, so on the other 
hand, an offering's having been but once made, necessarily 
imports its plenitude, and the full accomplishment of its 

object. 

Our view of the atonement is confirmed by the approba- 
tion which it obtained from God as judge. If God declares 
that he is perfectly satisfied, let no one dare to say that the sa- 
tisfaction is imperfect. The question is whether the supreme 
judge, who demands the satisfaction, approves of and re- 
ceives it as altogether sufficient* That the atonement has 
been approved and accepted by God, is established, not only 
from the appointment of Christ to the mediatory office, of 
whom in the mediatory character, the Father often declares 
that he is his beloved Son, in whom he is well pleased; but 
especially by his resurrection from the dead, which is irre- 
sistible evidence both of his divinity, and of the perfection 
of the atonement*! Unless Christ had satisfied to the utter- 
most farthing, can we believe that God the judge, whose in- 
exorable justice demands full payment, would have freed 
him, and have exalted him to that supreme glory, which at 
the Father's right hand, he hath obtained as a reward of his 
sufferings4 Would the creditor free the surety from prisoa 

• Heb. vii. 9. and 10. f ^om. i. 4. i PhU. ii. 9. 
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before he had paid the full debt? Could Christ, when he had 
undertaken to pay to divine justice the debts which man 
owed, be set free, until he had to the full redeemed the debt? 
Seeing thien Aat Christ has gloriously arisen by his own 
power, and by the power of the Father, there is ho room left 
for doubt respecting the perfection of the satisfaction, the 
full payment of the price of redemption; of the full discharge 
of which, the Father has given us such indubitable testimo- 
ny. The effects which are produced by the atonement prove 
its entire sufficiency. Why are our reconciliation with God, 
the appeasing of his wrath, the expiation and pardon of sin; 
and all these not partial but full and complete— -also our re- 
demption and glorification, all attributed to the death and 
obedience of Christ,* unless his atonement was fuU and 
complete? A perfect effect requires a perfect, cause to pro- 
duce it. 

In vain do our opponents contend, '^ that by pleading for 
8atisfactions*to be made by the Saints, they do not derogate 
from the infinity of Christ, nor from his satisfaction; since 
they make all their virtue and efficacy to depend upon the 
atonement of Christ, who not only has satisfied for us, but 
also gives us the power to satisfy for ourselves— rand since 
they do not esteem our good works, as atonements to be as- 
sociated with that of Christ, and as of the same exalted na- 
ture, but inferior and subordinate.'^ They assume what they 
ought to prove. We do not grant that Christ gives us any 
power to atone for ourselves. Such a supposition receives no 
countenance from scripture, and is contrary to the very na- 
ture of Christ's atonement. It is one thing to make satisfac- 
tion, another to give the power to make satisfaction. They 
are indeed, utterly inconsistent with each other. If Chris 
has made a complete satisfaction, why is any other demand- 
ed? Where the primary cause is solitary, no co-operative, 
or subordinate causes are admissible. So far is this doctrine 
of our opponents from advancing the glory of Christ, that it 

• See Col. i. 20. 2 Cop. v. 21. 1 Joh. i. 7. Rom. uL 24. a»d v. 10. Heb. i. 3. 
and is. 14 and z. 14. 
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Id fMlit]r« bjr marUog to oditr grooa^ 4»f ^alTttign tlm 
dKMC afforded by him, offers an iadigoi^ to him and his 
atonement. What he, as our Redeemer, has engaged to ac« 
oomplish, they pretend to effect, at least in part, by other 
agents. And though in the application of this r^enptioni^ 
men are bound to contribute by their efforts, as fellow-work* 
ers with God, yet they are unable to co-operate with him ii| 
its acquisition. 

Equally futile is their reasoning, when they resort to tbe 
distincuon between sin and punishment— when they contend^ 
Aat though Christ has satisfied for our sin, he has not fully 
satisfied for our punishment, or if for eternal punishment^ at 
least not for temporal, which must be suffered by the Saints 
themselves, either in the present, or in a future state. Be- 
cause the remission of sin on account of the satisfaction 
made by Christ is perfecdy complete; ^ there ia n^ coflr 
demnation to them who are in Christ yestui^^ and in <;o|i^e- 
quence pf his atonement, their justification is perfect, and ill 
due time they shall obtain full glorification.* This distune* 
tion between satisfying for sin, and its punishment, is ab* 
surd, for in the providence of God, there is a necessary coq- 
nection between sin and suffering. Sin is the cause and suf- 
fering the effect; take away the cause, and the effect is n^* 
cessarily destroyed. Remission of sin is nothing else but a 
deliverance from all punishment, and obligation to puni&hr 
ment, which cannot be jusdy inflicted where there is no 
transgression. Would it be just to demand the payiQcnt of 
a debt already, either paid, or remitted? 

They also assert, *^ that Christ in a limited sense, makest 
satisfaction for temporal punishment, in us, and by us.'' 
1. This assertion is rash, having no countenance from scrip- 
ture. 2. It is dangerous, associating men with Christ. in 
making satisfaction, and thus takipg a part of the work of 
redemption out of his hands; for redemption, and satisfac- 
tion are words of similar import, there being ^gt other way 
to redeem, but by rendering satisfaction. 3. It is false and 

* Rom. yiii. 9. 
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cPlQtnny to seripturCf wlmh nescrts, that Christ by Umtel^ 
hath satisfied once for sin, tod th«t there it no fardxer latU- 
fiiction to be made by others* 

The view which we have given of the perfeotioii pf tba 
atonement, and the arguments, by which we have supported 
it| prostrate the Arminian doctrine of aomioal atonement* 
When ^ full payment is made, there is no room for the exer* 
ciae of grace in accepting what was no more- than nominal* 
In making payments grace is not considered, nor merely tho 
dignity of him who pays, but also the value of the thing giv 
en, or its equality to the debt. This is confirmed froaii 
Rom. viii* 3. where Christ is said to haye been sent, that all 
righteousness might be fulfilled* 

Christ fulfilled all rigbteo^snt as, or satisfied all the de* 
Qiands of the law^ by doing what we ourselves were not able 
tp do, on account of the weakness of the law. Now, if by the 
aatisfactfon of Christ, the demand/i of the laiv are fulfilled U^ 
U8, thia eatisfaction must equal the i;laim8 of the law. 

An imperfect atonement graqously accepted, we cannot 
gdmit, for Christ took all the punishment upon hiiQself* 
which was due to us, even that which was the most gr|ev- 
pua, the Qurse of the law itself.f Finalty, if God might have 
accepted of any io^erfeot satisfaction, it was imnecessary 
that Christ should stand as our surety, and be exposed to 
extreme tortures, and a most paioAiI death; for satiafacttoa 
coul4 have been received from any other man* 

We shall now proceed to remove objections* An objec- 
tion is drawn from those enpreasions of scriptnre, where ther 
apostles are said to suffer for the church. But it i» one thing; 
to suffer for the church, iQ order to purchase her, by paying 
a price of redemption, and another to suffer persecution and 
4eath for the purpose of consoling, comforting, and con« 
^ming the people oiF God, by placing before them an ex* 
ample of patience and obedience. Paul says that he suflfera 
for the church, or for the body of Christ,^ not in the first 

* iM. liii 6» r, a t<^»i*iu-U 
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tense, for he elsewhere denies that any one ezeept Christ 
alone, is crucified for us;* he suffered for the church in the 
second sense, as he himself teaches us, 2 Cor. v. 6. ^^for 
your consolation/* In 2 llm. ii. 10. he says that he endures 
an things for the elect's sake, not to redeem them from tem- 
poral punishment, but that confirmed, and animated by his 
example, they might obtsun salvation by Christ. The re- 
mark made by Thomasf on this subject, is a correct one« 
*• T%e tufftrings of the saints are profitable to the churchy 
not as a price of redemption^ but as affording it example^ and 
exhortation not to depart from the truth J* 

Paul says,^ ^ that he fills up that which is behind of the 
sufferings of Christ.^ But the sufferings of the saints are 
not the suffierings endured by Christ in his own person; but 
die sufferings of Christ mystical, or of his body, the church; 
sufferings, which are to be endured by every Christian, after 
Ae manner of Christ, whose members they are. Paul, as 
well as M other saints, had to take up his cross and follow 
Christ, and endure that share of tribulation which God al- 
lotted him, while he was entering upon the kingdom of 
heaven. In filling up this measure of tribulation, the apostle 
bears his cross with alacrity. Christ is often thus by a 
figure put for his body, the church; *^ Saul^ Simlj why per- 
secutest thou meJ'*^ The sufferings of the saints are often 
called the sufferings of Christ j|| " For' as the sufferings of 
Christ abound in usJ^ They are called so in relation to their 
origin, because Christ, as suprehie director of the theatre of 
fife, appoints them to us, and calls upon us to suffer them;5J 
lb relation to their object, for they are laid upon us on ac* 
count of Christ and his gospel;-— also on account of our 
union and communion with Christ, for we are one with him. 
Hence our blessings and sufferings are in some sense com- 
mon to us and Christ. *^ In all their afflictions he was afflict' 
td^ We are called to participate in his suffcringSi that wa 

♦ 1 Cor. L 13. 1 3. Quert. 48. Art. 5. 

X CoL i. 34. $ Acts ix. 4. and 1 Cor. zii. 13. 

1 3 Cor. i. 5. \ AcU iz. 16. 1 Pet. ii. 35. PbiL L 39. 
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may be conformed to him in his crou, before we are con* 
/ormed to him in his glory.* 

It is one thing for a person to atone for his sins, by a real 
satisfaction, another to break off his sins by works of re* 
pentance and charity. It is in the latter sense that Daniel f 
advises Nebuchadnezzar to break off his sins. The Hebrew 
word p^Qt used by the prophet here, does not primarily 
signify to redeem, nor even to deliver; its primary sense is 
to tear away, or break off; and hence, as a collateral signi- 
fication, it imports, to deliver. The prophet exhorts the 
Syrian king to repentance, and a change of life, in order to 
make reparation to men and not to God, for the injuries 
which he had done, and the oppressions which he had prac« 
tised; and that by thus breaking off his course of sinning, 
he might be more prosperous, escape from the ruin which 
was hanging over him, and obtain a longer continuance of 
peace in his empire. To the same purpose are all those 
places of scripture, in which pardon of sin is promised to 
repentance. The repentance is not a meritorious cause, but 
a condition annexed, the medium through which pardon it 
obtained. As our prayers are not a price, which we pay to 
God in advance for the blessings which we seek, but a mean 
which God has appointed for obtaining those favours which 
he bestows freely. 

Sufferings are of two kinds. One is that in which they 
are exacted by a judge to make satisfaction to justice; the 
other, that in which they are inflicted for the correction of 
the offender. We admit, that the latter species of suffering 
is often appointed to believers, not for vengeance, but for 
healing; not for destruction, but for correction. God lays it 
upon them, not as a judge, but as a father; not out of hatred, 
but out of love. Cyprian says, ^^ The Lord chastises the 
Maints that he may advance their holiness^ and he advances 
their holiness^ that he may save them*^* To the same purpose 
Thomas speaks.^ ^ Before pardon^ the sufferings of the 

♦ Rom. vui. 38. f DwLir.ST- 
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elect are punishtkettts for %tn; after pardon^ they are exet^ 
cisee.^^ Augustin happily explains^ the difference betweeii 
the punishments of the wicked, and the ehastisemeHtB of 
the saints* He speaks thus:— -^^ AU, both good and evil^ 
suffer the same afflictions; nor by their affliction^ can ytt 
distinguish between the righteous and the wicked; for all 
things happen alike to all, there is one lot to the righteous 
and to the wicked. There is, however, a distinction between 
the persons who suffer punishment. All who are subjected 
to the same pains, are not alike vicious or virtuous, tn the 
same fire, gold shines and stubble smokes; by the same fan 
ttie chaff is blown away, and the wheat purged. Dregs must 
not be confounded with oil, because both are pressed in the 
tame press. The very same afflictions which prove, purifyi 
and refine the righteous, are a curse, and destruction to 
the wicked. Hence, under the pressure of the same calami« 
ties, the wicked detest and blaspheme God, while the righ-^ 
teous pray to him, and praise him. Thus the difference is 
not in the nature of the punbhments, but in the character 
of those who suffer them.'^ 

The chastisements which the saints experience, some* 
times indeed, retain the name punishments, but not in a. 
strict sense. 1. Because punishments, in a strict sense, are 
inflicted by the supreme Judge upon transgressing men, oti 
account of their violation of his law. Hence, even after the 
state of a man is changed, and he becomes a saint, the pains 
and griefs which he suffers are called by the same name, 
because, though not formally, they are materially the same. 
2. Because there are many points of resemblance between 
them and punishments properly so called. They are not 
joyous but grievous to the flesh, which they are designed, 
no less than proper punishments, to subdue. They are dis« 
pensed to the saints, by the will of a gracious God, with as 
much care and attention, as he, in the character of an 
avenging judge, dispenses punishments. Sin gives oocasion 
both to chastisements and punishments.-— They agree some- 

*' De Civ* Del. lib. i. cap. 8. 



timet in tbe ^ppreheMon which tbejr ptodum ift the Ji^iidt 
that God 19 M angry judge, and thcy^ both aenre «« ai^ esr 
•mple salutary tp offenders* But thia grand difference «ti11 
remains, ^bat ia^ in the punishments of the ijricked, God, ^f 
> judge, hjas in view satirfactioa tp his justicf^; while in thfi 
Qhastisefxients of hb people, hci^ ^s a father, deais^^^ t^^ 
porr^ctioji and ameodmcfit of his disobedient chUdreiv 

The dei^th of Oayid^ cbild, which affliction h^^e^ed tp 
him ^fter the pi^don of ^is i^iq,^ was not fi satisfactory ^pd 
judicial puoishmept, but a fi^therly chastisement; for his 8^ 
h^ipg buf n pj^Qfit pardoned| uo punishment C9uld ren^ain tp 
be boni^> The rea^n which God as9igps for thgs afflicting 
iHe l^ing of IsTfie), gives no countenance to the idea, tha( 
the affliction w^ judicial af^d expiatory. By his sin, he h^^ 
given occafsion to the epemy to Uaspheme the name of God, 
cod thus thf diflf ipline of the house of God lu4 been most 
basely yiolaledf This breach of discipline must be heale4 
by a salutaty example. Nor can we ipfer that it was judicial^ 
from David's deprecating it« It is the part of human naturp 
tQ avoid, and endeavour to free itself of whatever is painful, 
like a siqk man who deprecates the caustic powder9, the 
pain of the ^niputating knife, and the biuemess of medi- 
cine, though npthing pw be farther from the nalurp of pu? 
nishment thsM> thp^« 

Though death c^not be inflicted upon us to guard us 
figainst future transgrefsion, nor for our amendment, yet it 
bjr no means follows, that it is designed as an atonement for 
MB* There are many other weighty reasons, rendering it 
ntcessasy thsit all should die^ JMich as, that the remains pf 
nin may be d^stroyed^-th^t we may pass from an animal 
and terrestrial state, to one spiritual and heavenly — that 
piety may be ewr^ised— 4uit Christian virtups may be dis* 
fdayed in tiiie most brilliant manner^-*-and finsdly,that it may 
foe a most powerful excitement to fimend our life, look eut 
£pr a better inheritappe, and be prepared for entering upon 
its enjoyment. 

•3SaiiLzii.t4. 
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(meiit, wluch the apostle Peter telb us, must be* 
gin at the house of God,* h not the legal judgment of 
avenging jusuee, which proceeds from God as a wrathful 
judge, but a fatherly and evangelical chastisement; not to 
punish and destroy, but to hold out a useful euimple, and 
to correct us, that thus we may not be condemned with die 
world* It is similar to that which Paul speaks of, 1 Cor. 3(U 
32. The punishment mentioned 2 Cor. vli* 11. is not pro- 
perly a punishment inflicted by God in the character of 
judge, but either an ecclesiastical censure, such as excon> 
monication, which is adjudged by the church for the re* 
moval of scandal; or it rather denotes repentance and gou^^ 
trition, in which a sinner is offended with hiinaelf, and for 
some crime which he has committed, aflicts hu soul. 

Though those under the Old Testament dispensation 
whose sins were pardoned, had still to offer sacrifices for 
sin, ytt a warrant for attempting to make human atonements 
js not thence to be inferred. The sacrifices then offered 
were not, properly speaking, propitiatory offerings. They 
were types of a future atonement to be made by Chiisti 
through the efficacy of which they received pardon. 

When Solomon says,f that ^^ by mercy and truth iniquity 
is purged^^^ no countenance is given to the human satisfac- 
tion for which the church of Rome contends, for he does 
not deny, but rather supposes the atonement made by Christ* 
There are two opinions maintained respecting this passage; 
one is, that by ** mercy and truth^^ are meant, the mercy and 
truth of God: then the wise man would directly allude to, 
and assert the atonement of Christ. The other opinion is, 
that the mercy and truth of man are intended; then the doc* 
trine which the text teaches would be, that mercy and truth 
are a condition always required when sin is pardoned, but 
not the cause for which the sentence of pardon is pronounc- 
edv because, against the unmercifiil, judgment without 
mercy will be exercised. On the other hand^ ^^ the mercijul 
shall obtain mercy J^^ 

*lPativ.ir. > t Prov* xvi. 6. |listtv.<. 
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The Hebrew word «)B3 which is here tnmslated ^ purged,^ 
does not properly signify esptatory purging, but eidier cover* 
tng and remissioii only, which God bestows on the believing 
—on the merciful; or it signifies the removal of a sense of 
sin. In this sense it is used by the prophet Isaiah.* Then 
the passage would intimate that the exercise of mercy and 
aincere piety removes the contraiy vices. The following 
clause of the verse confirms tliis interpretation of the word; 
^ iff the fear ef the lard men depart from eviL** 

Though nodiing defiled can enter into the New Jeruta^ 
km, yet there is no need of any satisfoction in this life, be* 
ude that of Christ, nor of a purgatory in another, to purge 
away the poUiatioos of sin; for in tlie moment of deaA^ 
when die soul is separated from the body, dl tlie renuuDa 
of sin are entirely removed by the spirit of Christ. 
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miitter and pwrU of tke a^ittBfafitiDi^ ▼«» 
itettA^ifildili'ihAVe l>«rii embraetd li; ifivindt. Somelnik 
it to the Mfe^gs4tfd|puiiUhm#iits wtnch he ndttred fbr 
us« This opinion appears to have been first tnaintaiaed by 
Cargius, a Lutheran minisieri and after him to have been 
adopted by Piscator, a reformed professor at Herbome. 
Some of the divines, who have embraced this opinion, con* 
fine that righteousness by which we are justified to the death 
which he suffered; while others of them comprehend in it 
also all the sufferings of his life. This they caU his passive 
righteousness. The obedience which he yielded to the pre* 
cepts of the law, they term his active righteousness, which 
they suppose to have been necessary in the person of the 
Mediator to the performance of his mediatory functions. 
They maintain, however, that it forms no part of his atone- 
ment, or his merits, which are imputed to us. 

The opinion, commonly received in our churches,, is that 
the atonement made by Christ, whieh is imputed to us for 
righteousness before God, is not confined to the sufferings, 
which he endured either in his life or at his death, but that 
it extends to the obedience of his whole life, to all thbse 
just and holy actions, by whieh he perfectly obeyed the law 
in our stead. From these two parts — ^his sufferings and his 
obedience, they maintain that the full and perfect price of 
our redemption proceeds. 

In order to ascertain precisely the state of the question, 
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we riiirk ika^ the Mibjecl of cotttfovertf it not, whether 
Christ perfectly fulfilled both the general Itw, trisdhig l# 
iNrihip God, md the special law commandiog him to aab* 
■ttt to deaik Again^ it is not whether the obedience of 
Christ's whole life was iar promotion of oor interests, and 
neceasary to the procurecneift of our salvation. Both are 
graited hyoar o|iponeats>i They acknowledge that he ful» 
fitted 4iolh laws, that the obediepoe of his life was neeessarf 
far Uhh in Uie fMrfiimnance of ^ his mediatory diitiesi and k| 
iMMty respects profitable for us* We enquire whether thia 
•btedienoe fornu a plat bt the satisfaction, which he made to 
God for te»— whether k was yielded in our stead« 

Agaife^ the <enqufary i$ not, whether the mere aofiertnga 
belong 4o /the mik\ ifecttdn^ : For those, whose wp i ni op we con* 
tn>¥ert^>a£fcnowIedge thatJM aufiEering can be of an atoning 
natora^ unless it he o£: an active character, vokmtarily en- 
dnred. They abo admit that^in <ttder to its being acceptable 
aa God, it must have (inoltfded aohre ohedionceyanfl volqn« 
ta«;r obhition,^whiob tkUxtid embrace the perfection of cha« 
riey, togdther with tihe.'Oiosit perfect rigfateonaaesa/aad iai^ 
aasicnlate hdliness* They even say itbat the/observlMae «fithe 
ariiole Umt was cndidfaaibd mioone action, that* of CHvisi^ 
deaih. We epquim whetbdr the dbedsesioe which Chnat 
UibMighhi^ life ^yieldsdvto. the .law, is to be jdtned ap the 
obeditoitoe ?affaiah hb (yfcUod in bia death and aisArings, 
in fcoJlciritb'MBatimte borjubtffyiwg vighteouancaa before 
eadi WciiinBtdMSBgdidibetwetn what Cfariflt did diremH 
Ijfiaad ifliSBedsately to imake ^aa atonement, and what only 
pertakied, ira phe^oiili icondrtiooa, to the maldwg of the 
aftonaaaeht»Jn this laat we pfa(» the personal hotmest of 
Cfanst* 

. Hence the t{aestien'isaedocedta this point; is the atone* 
ment which Christ made for us restricted to his death akme, 
wr at least to all tho^e suSoroigs, vdiioh w«re either ante- 
cedent, tb Ms vdeitth^ or >8C0t>ai|isaied it? Or dees it cobipre* 
hend all which Christ did and suffered for us, from the be- 
ginning tathe end of his life? The former is -the opinion of 



Qifgtttt, Pitcator, and tlieir foUowtllm; die ktter U our opi« 
Bion and that of our churches generally* 

In order to understand more clearly the doctrine for whick 
we contend, we shall make the following remarks* L That 
the atoning sufferings of Christ extend to all those which 
were inflicted upon him, not only in the garden of Gethse^ 
mane, but also to those which be bore during his whole life^ 
We cannot approve of the hyfiothesis, which restricts the ex- 
fibitory sufferings of our RedcBemer to the pains he suffered 
during the three hours in which the sun was darkened, and 
be hang on the cross before his death; while it excludes 
all the other sufferings of his life, as,^ at most, only necesr 
aary to vindicate the truth of God, and to accomplish the 
typical representations of Christ under the law. We admit 
kideed, diat the greatest agonies of Christ were those to 
which he was exposed during those hours of darkness. But 
it is abundandy evident, diat all his other sufferings were 
expiatory :-T-l« Because. the scriptmw no where restricts 
expiauon to the three, houn, in which die sun was dark 
ed» but refers itf in general to hisaofferings, without any 
limitadon.* They even extend it to his whole humilia* 
don*! S. Bcusauae the agonies winch he endured in the 
gai!den, and which are expressed by the words griefs sorrow^ 
mg9mf^ kaameagj amaztrntrU^ andbemf excee^ng' wrrmffid 
evenuniQ ^itfA, on account of die tremendous weight of divine 
wrath and malediction, were the cluef suffermgs which Christ 
had to endure in his soul for us. 3. Has opinion, which we 
oppose, wrests from many pious Christians one great meaaa 
of consolation. In the sufferings of Cl^rist's #hole life, ae 
ei^piatory, they find rest to their sonls. This idle imagina^ 
don of Cargius and Piscator, would snatch from Chrisdana 
all this solace, and deprive them, of innumerable evideepea 
of the divine love. 

The objection which is bn>u|^t apiinst this reasoning 
from Jen iii. 9. ^ IwUI remove the inifuity of that land in 

*Isa.liiL4^5. lPet.]u3Llim.l& MsttxrL31. Heb. y. 7. & x. 8; a 
t PhiL u. a» r. 
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pne day^ it of no avail. That^ from these words of the apoetfe, 
* We-are sanctified through the offering of the body of JeeiUM 
mice for all^ is equally unsutMtantial^. The inference to 
be drawn from these texts is not that the sufferings of Christi 
antecedent to those on the cross, are not expiatory; but only 
that the atonement was consummated on the cross. In con* 
sequence of this consummation all the sins of all the elect 
were, in one day, blotted out. The reason why the apostle, 
by A figure common in all languages, refers the expiation of 
our sins to the one offering of Christ is, that his suflerings 
on the cross were the last and most piercing, without which 
all his antecedent sufferings would have been insufficient; ai 
die payment of die last farthing completes the liquidation of 
Ae debt, and cancels the bond. Because he was inaugurated 
into his mediatory office, in the thirtieth year of his age, we 
may not thence infer, that previously to that time, he was 
neither a priest por a victim; for by the same mode of rea- 
soning, it would fbllow, that before thirty years of age he 
was not a Mediator. That Christ was in favour with God, 
that he was his well-beloved Son, nay, that he was sometimes 
in his life glorified, does not prove that he did not then bear 
tiie divine wrath. These two are not at all incompatible with 
each other. Christ, viewed in himself, never ceased to bo 
most dearly beloved of his Father, not even in his excrucia- 
ting tortures on the accursed tree, though, as our suk^ty^ he 
bore the load of the divine wrath, and was made a curse for 
us. It was not necessary that the punishments which Christ 
underwent should be so intense, that they could admit of no 
idleviations by which he might be animated to encounter 
gloriously that dreadful conflict,* which was set before 
him. 

II. We remark that in the actions and sufferings of Christ 
two things are to be considered^-^-their substance and their 
form. They are considered, in relation to their substance^ 
wrhen we examine their nature and intensity. The same ac- 
tions and suflerings are considered formaUy when tiiey are 

• Hsb. X. 10. 
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ewminftd m crmttimring a rigblMiisiieM ta be siuitaiac4 
before the tribunal of Qod. Ib the former U^ the actions 
and sufferings are many and various. In the second viev of 
them they are to be eonsidered under one form only, thai 
of producing a whole, composed of all his actions and paa^ 
giona a one and perfect righteousness: Whereas one action 
c»r pasnon alone cannot be said to effect a full atonemen)^ 
because it is necessary that a perfect obedience should fa^ 
eonnected with it. Hence, although various degrees and a<;it| 
may b^ remarked in the obedience of Christ, which com^ 
meaced at his iurth, was continued thtough bis life, and 
completed at his death, yet it is unique ,^ as to the comple* 
lion of the worii of salvation, and the righteousness which 
it accompUshes« 

III. We remark that there ia in the obedience of Christ a 
twofold efficacy. The one is expiatory, that by which we are 
freed from those punishments, to which we were liable 09 
account of un. The other is a meritorious e$cacy, by which 
through the remission of our sins, a title to etemad life and 
salvation, Has been acquired fcM" us. For as sin has brought 
upon us two evils — ^the loss of life, and exposure to death; 
ao redemption must procure two benefits*T-Uberation from 
death, and a title to life; or, deliverafice from hell and an 
introduction into heaven. To this purpose various passages 
of scripture are pertinent; which clearly express those tw^ 
benefits. " TomaJ^e reconciliation for iniquity '^ and to bring 
in an everlasting, righteousness.^^* ** Christ hath redeemed 
us from the kno being made a curse for us-'^hat the blessing 
^ Abraham might come on the GentilesJ'^f " God sent forth 
his Son^^to redeem tfieni that werie under the few, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons.^^X " We were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son^ much m^re bei»g reconciled 
zve shall be saved by his life.^^§ « That ^ley may receive 
forgiveness of sinSf and inheritance omMg tJkem which are 
sanctified.'' t 

• Dan. is. 24 f Gal iii. 13, 14. t Ibid. ir. 4. 

f Rom. V. 10. II Acta, xx?i. 1& 
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These two blessings, indeed, which flow from the obe- 
dience of Christ, are indissolubly connected in the covenant 
of grace, so that no one who obtains the pardon of sin can 
fail of acquiring a right to life. These, however, must be 
distinguished, and not confounded as if they were one and 
and the same thing. It is one thing to free from death, 
another to introduce into life— -one thing to deliver from 
hell, another to conduct into heaven—- one thing to free 
from punishment, another to bestow rewards. Though it is 
true that no one is freed from death, who is not also made 
a partaker of life, yet it does not follow that a deliverance 
from the death which we deserve, is not to be distinguished 
from the acquisition of glory. There are many grades of life 
as well as of holiness. The possession of life does, indeed, 
follow liberation from death, but it is not necessary that this 
fife should be a happy and glorious one; as liberty follows de- 
fiverance from prison, but it may be liberty without a throne 
and a diadem. Joseph might have been freed from prison 
and not set over the land of Egypt. Between death and life 
simply there is no medium, but between eternal death, and 
a life happy and glorious, there is a medium— the life of 
bondage in which man is now placed. The present life, in 
which man is bound to the performance of duty, is a state 
of pilgrimage, not a state of heavenly rest. 

While we believe it necessary to make distinctions such as 
these, we think it improper to enquire curiously, as some 
do, by what particular acts, Christ made atonement, and by 
what he merited life for us. Those who make these too 
nice distinctions, attribute the atonement to his sufferings; 
and the acquisition of a right to life, they attribute to his 
active obedience to the law. These distinctions receive no 
countenance from scripture, which no where distinguishes the 
obedience of Christ into parts, but, on the contrary, repre<« 
sents it as a thing unique, by which he hath done in our 
place every thing which the law requires of us. As Christ, 
by the obedience of his life, has rendered to the law what 
it required of us, and to which we are otherwise bound; 
ao by this obedience he has satisfied the law, as to those dt* 

3M 
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minds which it makes iipoii us: and hence his active obedi- 
ence partakes of the nature of satisfaction. Again, as his 
passive obedience proceeded from unspeakable love to us, 
and as love is the fiililling of the law, we cannot deny but 
it was meritorious, .and of the nature of a price of redemp- 
tion, bj which a right to life has been acquired for us. 
Therefore, we should avoid those curious distinctions, and 
consider liberation from death, and our right to life as flowing 
from all the mediatory duties, which Christ performed dur- 
ing his humiliadon,— and all these considered as a perfect 
whole are called the obedience of Christ. Sin could not be 
expiated before the law was ful£lled, nor could a right to life 
be acquired, before the charges preferred against us on ac- 
count of sin were blotted out. Christ merited by making 
atonement, and by meriting he made atonement. Unspeaka- 
ble were his merits, in doing what was most difficult and ar- 
duous, for our redemption. This, his perfect obedience ac- 
complished, and, in accomplishing it, gave the most une- 
quivocal proof of his great love to us; by delivering himself 
up to his Father to die in the room of sinners: he satisfied 
the demands of a special law, and fulfilled the duties re- 
quired by his own vocation by all the things which he per- 
formed, and which should have been of no avail to us had 
they not been sealed and consummated by his death. The 
atonement is not to be ascribed merely to the external shed- 
ding of his blood, but also, and principally, to an internal 
act— his spontaneous and unchangeable willingness to sufFer 
even to the death of the cross for us. By this voluntary of- 
fering of himself, we are said to be sanctified.^ It is not to 
be ascribed to the payment of the last farthing, but to the 
whole of the price of redemption, which is Christ, deliver- 
ing up and subjecting himself for us. 

The objection which Socinus offers against this is of no 
force. *^ He says, that atonement and merit are incompati- 
ble with each other, for satisfaction or atonement is the pay- 
ment of a just debt, whereas merit is effected by giving 
some thing not due on the score of justice." This is accu- 

♦ Heb. X. 14. 
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rate when applied to a satisfaction or payment made by a 
debtor in his own person, but it has no application when re- 
ferred to a vicarious satisfaction, in which a surety, while 
making satisfaction may merit some thing, both in relation 
to the debtor, and the creditor: — in relation to the debtor, 
by paying, when under no obligation to do so, a debt for 
him, and thus graciously freeing him from all obligation to 
the creditor: — ^in relation to the creditor he may merit, and 
this especially if a covenant has been made, in which it is 
stipulated that upon making a specified payment, it shall be 
admitted not only as a satisfaction for sin, but as procuring 
a title to blessings not otherwise due. This is the case heife, 
as appears from Isa. liii. 10. Heb. ix. 15. Col. i. 17, 20. and 
from similar passages. 

IV. We remark, that there are two things contained in the 
law. There are precepts, which prescribe duties; and sanc- 
tions, which ordain rewards to those who keep the law; and 
punishments to its transgressors. Man who is under the 
obligation of the law, may be at the same time bound both 
to obedience, and punishment. This, however, cannot take 
place in a state of primitive rectitude, but in a state of sin. 
Because sinful man sustains a twofold relation to God — one 
the relation of a creature, the other that of a sinful, and con- 
demned creature. In regard to the former he always owes 
obedience to God, and can never be freed from this obli- 
gation so long as he continues a creature, no matter what 
situation he may be in. In respect to the latter he is obnoxi- 
ous to punishment. Yet we cannot infer from this doctrine 
that man pays his debt twice to God. A penal debt is very dif- 
ferent from a debt of obedience. A penal debt arises from 
past transgressions; a debt of obedience, from the indispen- 
sable obligation of the creature to obey the Creator, is co- 
extensive with the whole term of its existence, and neither 
is, nor can be relaxed, even while the creature is sufTer- 
iDg the punishment of its transgressions. 

V. We remark that there is a threefold subjection to the 
law— -a natural, a federal and a penal subjection. The na- 
tural subjection arises from the law as a rule of holiness, 
and respects the creature as a creature. It is eternal and in- 
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dispensable, because in every aituatton, tbe creature is 
bound to be subject to God, and to obey him. The federal 
subjection arises from the law as prescribing a condition, 
upon the fulfilment of which, a reward is to be attained; 
respects the creature as placed in a covenant state; and pre- 
scribes the performance of duty under the promise of re- 
wards and punishments. The penal subjection respects the 
creature as placed in a state of sin and condemnation, and 
binds him to suffer the punishment which the law de- 
nounces. The first is absolute and immutable; for as long as 
there is a creature, and a Creator, the creature must be sub- 
ject to the Creator. God can no more dispense with his 
claim of subjection upon the creature than he can deny 
himself. The second is economical and changeable, because 
it respects^man not in a natural, but in a constituted state, 
it continues in force as long as man continues in that state, 
and no longer. So soon as he has finished his probation, and 
by fulfilling the condition, has obtained the reward, he is 
freed from this subjection. The third is necessary, and in- 
evitable, whenever the creature falls into sin, which is ne- 
cessarily followed by punishment. The first is founded in a 
right essential to God — in that natural, underived and ne- 
cessary authority, which he has a right to exercise over the 
creature, — and the natural dependence of the creature upon 
him. The second is founded in the sovereign pleasure of God; 
it results from, and depends upon the will of Deity, where- 
by he has been pleased to enter into a covenant with his 
creature, and promise it life under this, or that condition* 
The third is founded in the judicial authority, and avenging 
justice of God; and by it he avenges the transgressions of 
his creature. ^^ Vengeance is mine," saith God, ^^ and I 
will repay." All creatures, angels, and men, are underthe 
natural subjection to the law. Adam, in a state of inno- 
cence, was under the federal subjection. Devils and repro- 
bate men are under the penal subjection. 

In this third respect, it is easy to conceive how Christ 
was subjected to the law — " Made under the lawi^ as the 
apostle expresses it; and whether he was subjected to the 
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lav for himself or for us. As a man there is no doubt but ha 
was subject to the law for himself as si rule of holiness^'*^ hf 
a common and natural subjection, under which angels and 
glorified saints are in heaven, who love God and are bound 
to worship him* But it does not follow from this that he 
was subject to the law as exhibiting a condition of happiness 
—that his subjection was a federal subjection, binding him 
to obtain life by fulfilling a condition. This he must of ne« 
cessity obtain by the hypostatical union. Much less was be 
subjected to the law for himself, by a penri subjection, for 
he was most holy, and absolutely free from all sin. So that 
when he undertook the twofold oflSce of fulfilling the pre* 
cepts of the law, and suffering its sanction; all this was to be 
done in consequence of a voluntary arrangement, by which 
he as Mediator, engaged to perform them for us. He vo* 
luntarily entered into a covenant with his Father, to do and 
suffer as our surety all those things, which the law claimed 
of us, and which were necessary to our redemption. 

These remarjcs being premised in order to an accurate 
understanding of the subject; we shall now proceed to offer 
proofs in support of the opinion which we embrace. It 
is confirmed from many passage of scripture. The first 
which we shall adduce is Rom.* v. 19. " For as by the dUo^ 
bedience of one many were made sinners; so by the obe£» 
ence ofone^ are many made righteousJ^* Here the atonement 
is referred to his obedience, not to that of his death, but aU 
so that of his life. 1. Because the apostle treats of his whole 
obedience, without any limitation; hence this obedience 

<> Witsiusy the ekgant author of the Economy of the Coyenants, as well 
as Mr. TurretUn and President Edwards, takes this view of the oblige, 
tions of Christ as a creature. But as Mr. Turrettin says the human na- 
ture of Christ is only an adjunct of his divine person, he could owe no 
obedience for liimself. It is a person only, who is the subject of the moral 
Uw, and the person of Christ is the second person of the trinity, who is 
Lord of the law. His humility is every where in scripture represented as 
voluntary. Had he been subject to the law for himself he could not have 
performed an obedience for others. Those gr^at divines rather express 
themselves loosely than erroneously; not foreseeing the bad use which 
men of subUe and unsound mind would make of tiieir inaccurate phrases. 
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must be perfect, and continued from the beginning of his 
life to the end. An incomplete obedience will not suit the 
language here used by the Spirit. 2. He treats concerning 
an obedience, which imports universal conformity to the 
law, not only with respect to the penal sanction, but also, 
and indeed chiefly, with respect to observing its precepts. 
d. He treats of what is called, v. IT. the "5*//^ of righteous- 
ness^^ which cannot be applied to the sufferings of Christ. 
4. He speaks of an obedience which is opposed to the dis- 
obedience of Adam; and as the disobedience of Adam was 
a violation of the whole law, so the obedience of Christ 
must be a fulfilment of the whole law. 5. Of an obedience 
which was due from us both as to precept, and penalty. It 
will be of no avail to object, ^^ that the obedience is nothing 
else than the one righteousness mentioned verse 18, and 
which is said to be to justification of life, and that the con- 
demnation of sin under which we have fallen arose from 
one sinful tfct of Adam." The righteousness spoken of here 
does not intend one act of righteousness; it denotes a 
righteousness effected by a complete and perfect obedience, 
«-a fulfilment of all righteousness. Nor, though the offence 
came upon all from one sin, can the righteousness be de- 
rived to all from one act; because the least failure in 
performing the demands of the law is sin: whereas goodness 
requires a perfect course, righteousness requires the fulfil- 
ment of the whole law. 

The obedience of Christ is said to have been even to 
dtath^ in which not only its intensity as to degree is ex- 
pressed-— an intensity the greatest which can be rendered 
by any one; but also its extension and duration, from the 
beginning of his life to its end. This appears from his obe- 
dience being referred to the whole of his humiliation, 
which appeared not in his death only, but in his whole life. 
In other portions of scripture, the obedience of Christ is 
described by the writing of the law in his heart,f and his 
active observance of it.^ Again it is spoken of as a race 

> 

•Phil.ii.8. tP8*l'Xl- Heb.x.5. 
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which Christ had to run,^ and as a work which he had to 
perform.f These were not to be performed by one act, bat 
by a constant tenor of obedience through his whole life. 

It behoved Christ to be made in the likeness of sinful fleshy 
that he might supply what the law could not do, in that it 
was weak, and fulfil the claims of the law in U84 This 
weakness of the law is not to be understood subjectively, as 
if it were in the law, but objectively, as in the sinner, in re* 
lation to the law; on account of his inability to perform any 
of the duties which it commands. This law is said to be 
weak, not in relation to the infliction of punishment, but as 
to the observation of its precepts. Christ, therefore, by sup* 
plying what the law could not do in us, must fulfil all the 
law demanded of us, and work out what the apostle calls 
*^ righteousness," or the rights of the law, without doubt a 
right to life, obtained by doing what the law commands* 
This required not only a passive, but also an active obedi- 
ence. For seeing the law and commands of God. are the 
same, punishments cannot be said to fulfil the law, or, 
which is the same thing, its commands. They satisfy it as 
to its denunciations only. Who would say that a malefactor, 
who had been capitally punished for his crimes, had obeyed 
the king or the law? To act agreeably to law is a good and 
praiseworthy thing, which cannot be asserted respecting the 
suffering of punishment, per se^ unless it will be asserted, 
that he is to be applauded who suffers the punishments of 
hell. 

We argue, in favour of extending the atonepsent to the 
active obedience of Christ, from his being bound to all that 
the law required of us, in order to acquire a title to life; to 
which obedience of life was no less requisite than the 
suffering of death; because the sinful creature is bound to 
both these, and both were necessary to the obtaining of 
pardon, and a right to life. In the law, life is not promised 
to him who suffers its penalties, but to him who performs 

•Heb.xu.l. - ^ tJohnxviL*. 

% Rom. yiii. 3, 4L 
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die duties which it enjoins. ** Do this and thou shah Ihe.^ 
Hence, to undergo the penalty by dying, was not sufficient^ 
without the obeying of the precepts. Let it not here be ob« 
jected, ^^ that there is a difference between evangelical and 
legal justification,— that in the latter a perfect obedience to 
the law is requisite, but not in the former." The differenco 
ot our justification now, under the gospel, from that under 
die covenant of works, is not placed in the thing itself, but 
in the manner in which we obtain it. Justification, whether 
legal, or evangelical, must be founded on a righteousness^ 
perfect, absolutely peifect, in all its parts, — a righteousness 
which shall comply with all the conditions that the law im« 
poses for the purpose of obtaining eternal life-— a righteous- 
ness, which shall answer to the eternal and immutable 
daims of God upon the creature. These were conditions, 
these were qualities in that righteousness, by which we 
were to be justified, that could not be dispensed with even 
in Christ; ^ for he came not to destroy the taw, but to ful- 
fil it.''* Our justification is indeedyan evangelical justifica- 
tion, and eomes to us in a different manner. What the law 
demanded of us as a perfect righteousness to be wrought 
out in our own persons, has been wrought by another, even 
by Christy in our stead. 

We infer, that the active obedience of Christ is compre- 
bended in that atonement which he made for sin, from the 
atonement's bebg founded in his righteousness, as appears 
. from various passages of scripturcf Whence justification ii 
said^to be' effected by the imputation of righteousness. 
And the righteousness of Christ does not consist in his suf- 
fering, but in his doing. This righteousness of the law is 
not obtained by suffering, but by doing, even as the sentence 
of condemnation is pronounced for sinning. Christ testi- 
fies, that it " became him to fulfil all righteousneas^^*^ by 
doing in every thing the will of his Father; and Paul says, 

• Matt. V. 17. and Rom. iii. 31. 

t Rom. i. 17. and iu. 21. and vin. 18. Phil. iii. 2. Dan. ii. 24 
^ j Rom. iv. § Matt. xiii. 15. 
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^ that Christ was made sin for us^ that we might be meuk 
the righteousness of God in him*^** By which it is to be un- 
derstood, that, as those sins which violated the law, were 
imputed to Christ, so his righteous actions, by which he 
fiilfiUed the law, are imputed to us for a justifying righteous- 
ness. 

The same doctrine is established from 1 Cor. i. ISt; 
where it is said, that *' Christ is not dividedJ^ Hence, we 
infer that his righteousness is not to be divided, but as a 
whole, and unique inheritance, it is to be bestowed on us.' 
The paschal lamb was to be eaten whole; and, in like man- 
ner, Christ, who was typically represented by that lamb, is 
to be received l^ us in all his mediatorial fulness, both as to 
what he did and suffered. This view of the subject attri- 
butes greater glory to Christ, and presents richer fountains 
of consolation. This consolation is greatly diminished by 
those who take away from the price of our redemption a 
part of his perfect righteousness, and most holy obedience, 
and thus rend his seamless coat. 

We shall now proceed to the removal of objections. If 
our redemption and salvation are attributed to the death 
and blood of Christ, this is not done to the exclusion of the 
obedience of his life; for such a restriction . is no where 
mentioned in scripture. On the contrary, the work of man's 
salvation, is, in many places, as shewn above, attributed to 
the obedience and righteousness of Christ. When the death 
or blood of Christ is mentioned alone, and our redemption 
ascribed to it, this is done by a synechdoche, a figure, which 
puts a part for the whole. The reason is, that his death was 
the lowest degree of his humiliation, and the completion of 
his obedience,-— that which supposes all the other parts, and 
without which they would have been of no avail. No rigb* 
tcousness merits any thing unless it is persevered in to the 
last breath; a payment is never perfectly made, until the 
last farthing is paid, and the bond cancelled. 

Though the apostle Paul attributes! the glorification of 
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ft^ taiiits to the remission of shi which flows from the blood 
of Christ) yet it does not follow from this^ that all our righ- 
teousness, and the whole of the satisfaction made by Christy 
are founded in his passion. Because the apostle does not 
argue from the pardon of sia's being precisely equivalent to 
glorification, and its proceeding precisely from the same 
^ing in the atonement, but from the indissoluble connec- 
tion, among the blessings of the new covenant, a connection 
so intimate, that every one who obtains pardon of sin, ne- 
cessarily and immediately obtains a right to life, and be* 
comes an heir of the kingdom of heaven. In the same wa]^ 
Paul treats of love to our neq;hbour, and the fulfilling of 
the whole law, as the same thiiig;* because when love to 
our neighbour exists, all the other duties of the law will ne^ 
^essarily be performed* 

Though each obedience of Christ, as well that of bis life 
as of his death, was perfect in its kind, yet neither of them 
done was a suflicieBt satisfaction, which required the ob« 
servance of precepts as well as the suiferiDg of punishments, 
that liberation from deatbi aiid a right to life might be pro- 
aired* One does not exclude the other, nay, &ey mutually 
ambraoe e^ch other. 

What one person owes for himself, he cannot pay for an* 
other, if he be a private person* But nothing prevents such 
a payment, when the person is a public cbaractcTd who msff 
act both in his own kiatAe, aod ii| the nanie of those whooi 
he represents* He who pay$ what he owes for himself, can* 
Bot by the sfime thing make a payment for others, unless he 
has vcdudtarity nKade himself a debtor for them, in which 
case he can* For, although he may be a debtor, yet this 
character arises from his own vol^ntary act,— the debt 
which he has to pay for himself, is a. debt, which, were it 
not for hfo own vplunt^y deed, he is not bound to pay, and 
hetace, while he is |)ayiQg for himself, he UAay, by the same 
act, pay for ano^er* Sp Christ, who became man, not for 
his own anke, but for our s^kes, waa under no obligation to 

» Gal. y. 14. 



HM the taw ia order to iMrit life tut Umeelfi tnirt, to met 
rit it for lis, he was under obligatioa to kee(> the law. 
Though Chriat, as a creature, was naturally subject to the 
taw, yet he was not under it by a covenant and OBConomicd 
subjection, binding him to obtain life for himself, but that 
he should stand as a surety in the room of sinners; and this 
last arose from a voluntary agreement entered into between 
him and his Father. In an ceeonomical sense, he owed no* 
diing for hioMelf, because he is the Son of God, and Lord 
of the law. As to hrs human nature, he was not thus bound 
either diMolutely or partially. Not absolutely, for his human 
nature was an adjunct of his divine person, which was not 
subject to the law. He could not be thus subject to the law^ 
for his assumption of human nature was a part of his humi* 
Eation; hence, in relation to those duties which flow from 
his humiliation, his obligation to discharge them was a co* 
Tenant obligation. He could not, in respect of his huanaa 
nature, be subject to the law as procuring for himself life; 
because, as man he was not bound by the old covenant ob» 
ligation to discharge those duties, which belonged to thos^ 
whom Adam represented, and who w^re naturally descend- 
ed from him. From all which I infer, that he was under no 
obligations to perform the duties of the law to acquire for 
himself a right to life; which right, of necessity results 
from the connection of his human nature with the Logos,<-« 
the second person of the Trinity. Hence also I infer, that 
Christ owed all his covenant obedience for us, and this in 
the character of a surety who represented us. 

Though Christ obeyed God in our room we cannot thence 
infer, that we are no longer bound to obedience in our own per* 
sons. It is indeed fairly to be inferred, that we are not bound 
to obey for the same end, and by the same kind of subjee* 
tion— -to obtain life by the performance of duties, to whidi 
we are bound by covenant obligation. Yet we may be, smd 
we are, in perfect consistency with the obedience of Christ 
for us, bound by a natural obligation to yield the same obe- 
dience to God, not that we may obtain life, but because we 
have obtained it— •not that we may acquire a right to the en* 
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joyments of heaven, but that, having thro«^h Christ, obtain- 
ed a title to them, we may be prepared for entering upon the 
enjoyment of them. Hence though Christ has died for us, 
we are still obnoxious to natural death, not, however, for a 
punishment, but for a deliverance from the evils of this life, 
and an introduction into heaven. 

We must distinguish between a righteousness of inno- 
cence, which takes place, when one is accused of no fault, 
and a righteousness of perseverance, to which a reward is 
due for duties done. The pardon of sin produces the former 
kind of righteousness, by taking away every accusation on 
account of sins committed; but it does not of necessity so 
produce the latter, that he who obtains it, must be forthwith 
adjudged to have performed all duties*. It is one thing to 
free a person from punishment which is due to the omission 
of duty; another to account him really righteous, with the 
righteousness of perseverance, to which liflb is promised, and 
to view him as having omitted no duty, and done no eviL 
The former of these is obtained in the day of pardon, but not 
the latter; which would be contrary to truth and the just 
judgment of God* Pardon does not remove sin, but pre- 
vents its imputation. He who is pardoned may commit sin, 
and he does commit sin; but in consequence of the pardon 
which he has obtained, it shall not be imputed to him for 
condemnation. Pardon takes away the guilt only, and con- 
sequently its punishment, but does not take away its pollu- 
tion. Thus, to be viewed as having done no sin, and as 
having omitted no duty, can be understood in a twofold 
sense. U In relation to punishment—that we can no more 
be punished than if we had in reality committed no sin, and 
omitted no duty; because we are freed from aU that punish- 
ment, which is due to sin. 2. In relation to the obtaining of 
reward—- thathe who is esteemed to have performed all. du- 
ty, and avoided all sin, shall be judged by God to have done 
all things which are necessary to life. In this latter sense, it 
is not true, that be whose sins are remitted, is to be esteem- 
ed free from all sin; for, as was remarked above, pardon 
takes away punishment; but God is not, by the sentence of 
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ptrdon which he pronounces, bound to hold the tinner u 
free from all delinquency, as having fulfilled all his dutft 
and as a perfectly just person* This is not true in fact. The ^ 
judge is not bound to esteem an accused person righteous, 
because, through supplication and confession, he has obtain- 
ed pardon. 

It cannot be said, that God demands a double pa]anent of 
the same debt; because the law binds the sinner both to obe* 
dience and punishment, as is said above; and the actions and 
sufferings of Christ do not constitute a double payment; they, 
both together, constitute one payment— one unique righte- 
ousness, by which deliverance from death, and a right to life 
have been acquired for us. 

A perfect fulfilment of the law cannot be sud to have been* 
condensed into the voluntary death of Christ; for the law 
demands perfect obedience^ as to all its several precepts, and 
this not in degree only, but in duration, from the beginning 
to the end of life; all which cannot be accomplished in one 
action* 

So far is the whole of Christ's righteousness, which is im* 
puted to us, from being placed in his sufferings, and hence 
called active, that, strictly speaking, no righteousness is 
placed in suffering, but in doing only* No one can be called 
righteous, merely because he suffers, for misery is not virtue* 
Besides, sufferings yield no obedience to those commands of 
the law, to which life is promised; they only satisfy its suc- 
tions, and cannot be called, /^r^e, righteousness* If there is 
any righteousness in punishment, it belongs to the person 
who inflicts the punishment, and not to him who is punished* 

Calvin, in many parts of his works, teaches the doctrine 
for which we contend. Take the following passages** 
*^ When it is asked how by the removal of sin, Christ hath 
taken away the enmity between God and us; and brought in 
a righteousness, which hath made God our friend? It may 
be answered in general, that he has done this by the whole 
course of his obedience* This is proved by the testimony of 

* Inst, book 11. cap. 16. lec. 5. 
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Twdj *M iy the tfamgrtMshn ^fpne^ many wfremadeHt^ 
wrr«, ## iff the 0iedience of one, tnany were made righteeud^ 
Elsewhere, ^ the ground of pardon~-^that which delivei*8 as 
Ifom the ctiree of the law, the tame apostle extends to the 
whole of Christ's life. ^ When tkefubtees of time was come^ 
God sent forth his Son^ made under the law^ to redeem them 
that were under the Unv»* Even in his baptism, God de- 
dares^ that Christ had fulfilled a part of this rigbteousiiess 
-•«-4hac he had done his will. Finally, from the time that * he 
took upvn him^e^ the form of a servant^ he began to pay^ the 
price of our redemption. Nevertheless, lliitt the scripture 
majr define more precisely, the manner in which salvation is 
procured, it ascribes peculiarly, the price of redemption t# 
die death of Christ." He afterwards adds, ** yet the remain* 
ingpart of his obedience which he performed during his life 
is not excluded; for the apostle comprehends the whole of his 
obedience from the beginning of his life to the end, whea 
he says, that ^ he humbled himself and took upon him the form 
of a servant^ and was obedient to his Father unto death^ even 
the death of the crossJ* Indeed, his death occupies thf^ first 
grade in his voluntary subjection; because, a sacrifice avail* 
ed nothing, unless it was offered freely." Elsewhere, he re« 
marks,* that, *^ accepting grace, is nothing else but his un« 
merited goodness, by which the Father embraces us in 
Chriflt, clothes us with his innocence, causing us to accept it, 
diat on account of it, he may esteem us holy, pure and inno- 
cent. It behooves the righteousness of Christ, which alone is 
perfect, and will stand in the sight of- God, to be presented 
for us, and as a righteousness ofiered by our surety, to be 
set to our account in the judgment. Ornamented by this, we, 
through faith, obtain perpetual remission of sin. By its im« 
XMMulate purity, ail our defilements are washed away: they 
are not laid to our account — before the splendour of Em- 
mamiePs righteousness, our poUuttons are banished, and iee 
away, never more to rise against us in judgment." 

* Inst, book ill. cap. 14. sec. J2. 
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The Gallic Synods, by repeated acts, have given their 
most explicit testimony in favour of the same truth.* 
*^ When man can find in himself, either before or after ef- 
fectual calling, no righteousness, by which he can stand be- 
fore the tribunal of God; he cannot be justified unless in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who was obedient to God the Father, 
even frem his entrance into the world, until his ignominious 
death on the cross. In his life, and at his death, he fulfilled 
the whole law given to man-*the command to suffer and lay 
down his life, a price of redemption for WMUf* By the per- 
fect obedience of Christ, we are rendered righteous; for 
through the goodness of God it is imputed to us, and receiv- 
ed by fiuth, whtdi is the gift of God. We by the mysril of 
die whide of, this obedieiKe, obtiun remisaion of our MBf 
Md are readpred woitby of eternal life." 

* Prirateotis Syatfdiiig, anno 1613, asd Jonineiuas* san» Ie#H> 
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CHAPTER V. 



On the Extent of the jitonement* 



' The controversy co&cerning the extent or universality of 
die atonement, was formerry agitated, and is now agitated, 
which imposes upon us a necessi^ of handling this subject, 
that nothing may be wanting to a clear elucidation of this all* 
important article of the Christian system. 

Among the ancients, the Pelagians and Semipelagiafis 
contended, that Christ died for all men; hence Prosper, in 
his letter to Augustine, concerning the remains of the Pela- 
gian heresy, says, ^* Those who embrace the Pelagian here- 
sy, profess to believe, that Christ died for all men universal- 
ly, and that none are excluded from the atonement, and re- 
denaption, which the blood of Christ has effected.". And 
among those errors which they attribute to Augustine^ they 
find this: — ^^ The Saviour was not crucified for the redemp- 
tion of the whole world." Faustus* says, ^^ they wander far 
from the path of piety, who assert, that Christ didnot die for 
.idl." Hincmar, in his letter to pope Nicholas,! recounts, 
among other tenets of Gotteschalcus, which he calls errone- 
ous, that he inaintsuned and preached, that Christ did dot 
shed his blood precious to God the Father, for the redemp- 
tion and salvation of all men, but for those only who will be 
saved, or for the elect. To the same purpose are the anathe- 
mas of tlie pretended Council of Arelate,— anathemas 
which are recorded in a letter to Lucidus, written by Faustus, 

* Book i. De Itbero srbitrio. f Book iii. chi^. 14. 
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the first leader of the Pelapan bands; in which he also as* 
serts, that Sirmandus acknowledged himself to be a semi* 
pelagian. Augustine, in his age, opposed himself to these 
heretical innovations; so did Prosper, and Fulgentius, hit 
disciple, and other preachers of the grace of Christ, who, tra- 
▼elling in their footsteps^ boldly defended the truth. The 
truth for which these divines contended, was afterwards as* 
■erted by Remigius, bishop of Leyden.* 

The same controversy was afterwards renewed among 
the Roman Catholics; some of whom taught, like the semi- 
pelagians, the doctrine of universal atonement; while others, 
embracing the views of Augustine and his genuine disciples, 
restricted the atonement to the elect* This controversy was 
principally between the Jesuits and Jansenists*. The Jesuits, 
a genuine branch of the semi-pelagian sectaries, warmly con* 
tend for a universal atonement* The Jansenists, with grea| 
firmness, contended, that the atonement was restricted to 
the elect. In this they followed Jansenius, the founder of 
their order. Jansenius has examined this subject very large* 
ly, and with great solidity of argument, f 

The controversy passed from the Catholics to the Pro* 
testants. The Lutherans follow the Jesuiu, and contend for 
a universal satisfaction.^ The Arminians, however, called 
remonstrants, from the remonstrance which they presented 
to the synod of Dort, are among the protestant churches, the 
great champions for a. universal atonement. They have in* 
direcdy dragged into their creed, the most of the Catholic 
errors, from Molinus, Lessius, Suarezius, and other Jesuits* 
From such polluted fountains, they have among others, 
drunk in the error concerning universal atonement, which, 
they contend, was made by the death of Christ; and which is 
placed second among those errors that were rejected and 
condemned by the synod of Dort, as may be seen in the 

* Lib«r. ttibui epistolis et eoncilio Valentino III. anno 855. habito. 
fin fttto Attguatino, et in apologia J anaemia et in catechiamo de i^tic 
t Eckard Faaicul. controv. c. 15. De Piedeati. q. 6. Broehmannua de 
gratia Dei. c. 3. 9, 17, IS, 19. et alu. 
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second chapter of their rejection of eirors, concemiog the 
death of Christ. 

The doctrine on this subject for which the Arminians 
contended at the sjrnod of Dort, which was condemned at 
that synod, and against which they remonstrated, is express- 
ed in this manner:-—** The price of redemption which Christ 
offered to his Father, was not only in itself sufficient for the 
redemption of the whole human family, but even by the 
decree, will and grace of God the Father was paid fbr all 
men and every man, so that no one is by an antecedent de- 
cree of God, particularly excluded from a participation of 
its fruits. !• Christ, by the merits of his death, has so far 
reconciled God to the whole human family, that the Father 
on account of his merits, without any impeachment of his 
truth or justice, can enter and wishes to enter into and con- 
firm a new covenant of grace with sinfiil men exposed to 
damnation." Hence they maintain, that, according to the 
counsel of God, Christ so died for all men that his death, 
not only on account of its own intrinsic value, is sufficient 
for the redemption of all men, but that agreeably to the will 
of God it was offered for that express purpose-— that the 
death of Christ was a death in the room of all men, and for 
their good, by the intervention of which, and on account 
of which, God, ever after, willed to deal graciously with all 
men— and hence, that the death of Christ was not a blessing 
promised in the covenant of grace, but the very foundation 
of it. S. That from his own intention and that of his Father, 
he has obtained for all men, as well those who perish, as 
for those who are saved, a restoration into a state of grace 
and salvation, so that no one on account of original sin, is 
eithrr exposed to condemnation, or will be condemned; but 
all are freed from the guilt of that sin. 5. That Christ, ac- 
cording to the counsel of his Father, delivered himself up 
to the death for all men, without any fixed purpose that any 
individual in particular should be saved; so that the neces- 
sity and utility of the atonement made by the death of Christ, 
might be in every respect preserved, although the redemp* 
tion obtained should not be actually applied to one indivi- 



dual of the human family, for whom the redeijnption wa9 
obtaioed* 4. That Christ by his atonement merited faith and 
salvation for none, with auch certainty, that the atonement 
must be applied to them for salvation; but merely acquired 
for God the Father a perfect willingness, and fuU power tp 
treat with man upon a new footing — a power of entering 
into a covenant of grace, or a covenant of works with man, 
and of prescribing whatever conditions he chose; the per- 
formance ot which conditions depends entirely on the free 
will of man; so that it became possible that either all, or 
none should fulfil them. 5. That the procurement of salva* 
tion is more extensive than its application; as salvation waa 
obtained for all, but will be applied to very few. All these 
are clearly proved to be Arminian tenets, from the CoUatian 
published at Hague, and from the expose of their senti«> 
ments, in their remonstrance against the second article 
which contained a list of errors condemned by the Synod 
of Dort. 

Though' these views relative to the extent of the atone- 
ment, are not fully embraced by any of the clergy of our 
church, yet there are some of our ministers, who defend 
the doctrine of universal grace, and, in explaining their 
views of this subject, give great countenance to not a few 
of these Arminian tenets, nay, in a great measure adopt them 
AS their own. That they may evince a philanthropy, a lov^ 
of God towards the whole human family, they maintain 
that Christ was sent into the world by the Father as a uni^ 
versal remedy, to procure salvation for all men under the 
condition of faith. They say that though the fruit and effi- 
cacy of Christ's death will be enjoyed and experienced by 
a few only, on whom God, by a special decree, has deter- 
mined to bestow th^m, yet Christ died with an intention tp 
save all provided they would believe.'*^ |n this manner, they 
teach that the decree of the death of Christ preceded the 



* The opinion here unfolded is, with very little Taiiation^ that of the 
Hopkinsisns, wbtc|i at prf aent is malting great progress in the northern 
churches.— Translator, 
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decree of election,— that in sending Christ into the wortd^ 
no special respect was had to the elect any more than to the 
repr«>hate, and that Christ was equally appointed to be the 
Saviour of all men. They even distinctly assert that salva- 
tion was not intended to be procured for any particular per- 
•ons, bat the possibility of salvation was procured for all* 
This they tell us was eflected by the removal of *ob8tacks 
which justice placed in the way of man's salvation, which 
was done by rendering satisfaction to justice, and thus open- 
ing a door of salvation, that God, reconciled by the atone- 
ment, might, in consistency with the claims of justice, think 
of entering into a new covenant with man, and of bestowing 
upon him salvation. But as God foresaw that on account of 
the wickednesa of their hearts, none would believe in Christ, 
he, by another special decree, determined to bestow upon 
some faith, thus enabling them to accept of salvation, and 
become partakers of it; while the rest of the human family 
would remain in unbelief, and on its account would be con* 
demned. In this they difer from the Arminians, and em- 
brace in so far the truth of the atonement. Such views as 
these which we have stated are clearly contained in their 
writings. Camerus* says, ^* the death of Christ, under the 
condition of faith belongs equally to all men." Testurdus 
speaks thu8,f ^* The end of giving Christ for a propitiation 
in his blood was, that a new covenant might be entered into 
with the whole human family, and that without any im- 
peachment of justice, their salvation might be rendered 
possible, and an oiSer of it made to them, in the gospel. In 
this sense, indeed, no one who believes the word of God, 
can deny that Christ died for all men." Hear also what 
Amyraut says4 *'The redemption purchased by Christ 
may be considered in two respects. 1. Absolutely in relation 
to those who actually embrace it. 2. Conditionally, as offer- 
ed on such terms, that if any one will accept it, he shall be- 
come a partakerof it. In the former respect it is limited, 

• In Cap. 2. Epitt, ad Heb. ver. 9. f In Ireni. The. YS. ct 79. 

i Diss, de Gratia UniverMli. 
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in the latter univentL In like manner its destination is two* 
fold; particular, as having the decree to bestow faith con- 
nected with it; universal, when it is considered separately 
from this decree.** This writer says expressly,* "Since 
the misery of the human family is equal and universal, and 
the desire which God has to free them from it by a Re- 
deemer, proceeds from the mercy which he exercises to* 
wards us as his creatures fallen into destmction, in which 
we are all equal; the grace of redemption, that he has pro- 
cured for us, and which he offers us, should be equal and 
universal, provided we are equally disposed to its recep- 
tion,*' &c. 

Though all agreed in this, that Christ died for all men, 
yet they explain themselves differently iu relation to 
the manner in which he died for all. As appears from the 
quotations given above, some say openly, that Christ died 
conditionally for all, and absolutely for the elect only. 
Others, perceiving that this view of the subject leads to 
gross absurdities, are unwilling to express themselves in 
this manner, and rather choose to say that Christ did not 
die for men on condition that they would believe, but that 
his death for all was absolute whether they would believe or 
not. Thus that free access to salvation was opened for all who 
would by faith accept it, and that all obstacles being removed 
by the death of Christ, and every thing which prevented God 
from entering into a covenant with man; a way for a new 
covenant was opened to all men — all were placed precisely 
in the same salvable state. Yet they all come to this point, 
that Christ satisfied for all men severally and collectively, 
and obtained for them remission of sins and salvation; of 
which if many are deprived, the cause is not to be sought in 
any insufficiency of Christ's death, nor any failure of will 
and intention on his part, but in the unbelief alone, of those 
who wickedly. and obstinately reject the salvation offered by 
Christ. 

But the common opinion of the Reformed church, is, 

that Christ, from the mere good pleasure of his Father, was 

J 

• Tr, de Prodest^cup. 7. 
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set apart, and given as a Redeemer and head not to all men, 
but to a definite number, who by the decree of God consti- 
. tute his mystical body. They maintain that for these alone, 
Christ, perfectly acquainted with the nature and extent of 
the work to which he was palled, and knowing whom he was 
called to save, and to accomplish the decree of their elcc* 
tion, and the counsel of his Father, was willing and deter- 
mined to offer himself up a sacrifice in his death, and to 
the price of his death added an all-efficient, special intention 
and will, to substitute himself in their room, and acquire for 
them faith and salvation. 

Whence we easily obtain a distinct statement of the ques- 
tion. 1. The question is not respecting the value and effi- 
cacy of the death of Christ; whether as to its intrinsic 
worth it might be sufficient for the redemption of all. men. 
It is confessed by all, that since its value is infinite, it would 
have been sufficient for the redemption of the ivfaole human 
family, had it appeared good to God to extend it to the 
whole world* To this purpose, a distinction is made by the . 
Fathers, and retained by many divines, ^^ that Christ died 
sufficiently for all^ but efficiently for the* elect only.^^ This 
is perfecdy true, if it be understood of the dignity of 
Christ's death, though the phrase is not accurate if it be 
referred to the will and purpose of Christ* The question 
which we discuss, concerns the purpose of the Father in 
sending his Son, and the intention of the Son in dying. 
Whether the Father destined his Son for a Saviour to all 
men and every man, and whether the Son delivered himself 
up to death, with a design to subsutute himself in the room 
of all men of all nations, to make satisfaction, and acquire 
salvation for them? Or, whether be resdived to give himself 
for the elect only, who were given him by the Father to be 
redeemed, and that he might be their head? The pivot on 
which the controversy turns is, what was the purpose of the 
Father in sending his Son to die, and the object which 
Christ had in view in dying; not iTliat is the value and effi- 
cacy of hu death. Hence the question does not, as some 
learned divines have affirmed, respect the reveided will of 
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God, but his secret will, his decree, to which the missioo 
and death of Christ are to be referred, as all must agree* 

We do not enquire respecting the fruits and efficacy of 
Christ's death, whether all will actually be partakers of 
these? which was anciently held by Puccius and Huberus* 
Our opponents extend these to believers only* But the ques*" 
tion refers to the purpose of God in sending his Son into 
the world, and the purpose of Christ in his death.-— 
Whether did he respect all men universally, so as to substi- 
tute himself in their room, and make satisfaction for them, 
and obtain for them remission of sin and salvation? Or was 
all this designed for the elect only? Our opponents say the 
former was the object; we say the latter. 

We do not enquire whether the death of Christ gives oc- 
casion to the imparting of some blessings even to reprobates. 
Because it is in consequence of the death of Christ, that 
the gospel is preached to all nations, that the gross idolatry 
of many heathen nations has been abolished, that the daring 
impiety of men is greatly restrained by the word of God; 
that multitudes of the human family obtain many and ex- 
cellent blessings, though not saving gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. It is ^unquestionable that all these flow from the 
death of Christ, for there woidd have been no place for 
them in the church, unless Christ had died. The question is 
whether the suretyship, and satisfaction of Christ were, 
by the will of God and purpose of Christ, destined for every 
individual of Adam's posterity, as our opponents teach; or 
for the elect only, as we maintain. 

We embrace this q>inion for the following reasons. 1. 
The mission and death of Christ are restricted to a limited 
number, delineated under the character of the people o£ 
Christy the sheep of Chr^t, his friends^ the churchy . his 
body^ &c. but it is no whefe extended to all men severally 
and collectively. Thus Christ* '' U calkd Jesm^ because 
he shall save his people from their sins.^^ He is calledf the 
Saviour of his body. ^^ %The ffood shepherd who lays dovm 

* Matt. i. %X. t fipk* y. 2S. % John z. 15. 
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his life for tht sheep^^ and ** */ir his friends:^ He is saidf 
** to i^e-'^hat he might gather together in one^ the children of 
God that were scattered abroad*'^ It is said^ that Christ ^^ hath 
purchased the churchy or his flock with his own bloodJ'^ If 
Ch^i^t died for every one of Adam's posterity, why should 
the scriptures so often restrict the object of his death to a 
few? How could it with propriety, be said absolutely that 
Christ is the saviour of his people, and of his body; if he is 
the saviour of others also? How could it in the same way 
be said that he laid down his life for his sheep, for the sons 
of God, and for the church, if according to the will and 
purpose of God he died for others also? Would this be 
a greater proof of his love, and a firmer ground of conso- 
lation? 

To this it is objected *^ that the scripture, which in these 
passages appears to limit the atonement to a fcWj elsewhere 
extends it to all." This objection is more specious than 
solid. The universality alluded to in this objection is not ab- 
solute, but limited; one which does not refer to all the indi- 
viduals of the human family, but to individuals of all na- 
tions; as will be shewn at large hereafter. Another objection 
is, ^' that in the texts quoted above, the satisfaction is not 
considered separately, but in connection with its application 
which is limited, though the satisfaction separately consi- 
dered is universal.'' To this we reply, that the words and 
phrases which the Holy Spirit uses in the texts cited above; 
such as ** the Saviour ^^ ** to lay down life for one^^ ** to give 
himself for one^ &c." properly denote satisfaction—* the pro- 
curement of salvation. And although the atonement is ne- 
cessarily followed by its application, yet the proof drawn 
from these terms used by the Spirit, are not weakened; be- 
cause the atonement, and its application are inseparably 
connected; and are of the same extent; all which will be 
proved ip the proper place. Again, it is objected that V Christ 
died absolutely for some and conditionally for others." This 
however, takes for granted what ought to be proved. It i$ 

• John xi. 52. t Acts zz. 38. i Zpk. Tiii. ^S, 2& 
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altogether gratuitous to ^ajr, that Christ in his death had a 
twofold intention; one conditional, which extended to all; 
the other absolute, which was limited to a few* The scrip- 
ture no where countenances such a distinction; it always re* 
presents the apptication of the atonement as conditional but 
the making of it never. The nature of the thing does not 
indeed, admit of such a distinction; for according to tha 
hyphotheses of the objections, there was no consideration 
of the elect, in the decree, according to which Christ died} 
and they adnait that he died with the same purpose, with 
which. the decree was passed; for the execution must be 
agreeable to the plan. The plan must be filled up. Christ 
and the Piiithei^ must have precisely the same object in view 
by his death. They say that the elect were separated by a 
posterior decree, hence as Christ was destined to die for all, 
before the etect were separated from' the reprobate, he 
must have died for the elect and the reprobate in the same 
way* God decreed all things by one simple act, thmigh we 
have to conceive of the decree by parts: who then can be* 
lieve that- in one simple act, God had two intentions so di* 
verse, net to say contrary^ that in one nianner Christ should 
die f(»r sdl, in another fot some only? Nay, when Christ 
could not will to die'absoloiely for the elect, without in* 
volving-by the law of cohtrsries a will not to die for the re* 
ptobat^j it is ineoticeivaUe how in one act he should wiU 
both to die for the reprobate, and not to die for them* 
Another objection offered rs, that ^* though these scripture 
passages speak of the elect, yet they do ^ not speak of them 
exclusively of all others, as Paul' says that Christ was de* 
livered for lum, but he; does »ot exclude oAisrs*'' To this I 
answer that though those texts upon which I rely do not 
explicitly exclude all others, yet they contain, in that de* 
•criptiott which they giye^f those ibr whom Christ died^ 
certain circunostances, which deazly exclude others* Though 
the blessing is promised to the seed of Abraham without 
saying to the seed of Abiaham aioncj yet it is sufficiently 
elear that the blessing was confined to Abraham^s seed, to 
the exclusion of all others. The object of the passages 

2 P ^ 
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fuotedy is to ittostra^ aad magnify ib« love of Christ to- 
wards his sheep for whom he lays dowi| his Ufef-^for hb 
church and people on whose account he delivered himself 
up to death. JBut how will this exalt the, love of Chri^ 
towards his people, if they have no prerogative, ao dums 
in the death of Christ above the reprobate? Why should the 
immense love of Christ who lays down his life, and sheds 
bb blood, be. applied specially to the people of God? The ex- 
ample of Paul does oot strengthen the objection; for the 
apostle does not speak of this as a bks^ing peculiar to 
himself^ but as one common to hun^elf and.the other elect, 
or believers, to whom He proposes himself as an example, 
that they might be able to say the same thing of themselves 
becanse they were in die same state. 
, Another ob^ectiont^o the view we have given of these 
Wt>rda of the evangeUat Matthew;, is quite aa unaiibstaniiai 
aa those which we have examined- It is aaid that ^^ though 
Christ is called the Saviour of his peciple in a respect pe^ 
culiarto themselvesy«-<m acfcountol salvation's being actually 
bestowed upon them^ yet there is no reaaon why he i^ould 
Hot be the Saviour of others sdso on account of having ob* 
^ned salvation far them, though in conaequence of their 
unbelief they will never be made partakers of itf and .tbal^ 
in reference to this, Paul says that God is ike Mmimr of oB 
ihm^ ^9p€ciaUy rf them that Mi^ENf."* It. is ^atuitous tQ 
nay, that Christ is the saviour t^ s€Hne^ for whom he has 
purchased aalvation, but tor whc^nx it will never be a^pplied. 
2t is to tike for grated what ought to be |H:oved« The 
very expreasioii, Jo «arr, denotes the a^ctusA comaniHUcatioa 
ofsalvatidn. Christ is Jesus, not only* beeamiehgeia wiUmg 
and able lo save, and becai»e be repiov^a all obacacka oist 
of the wagr ofsaHvation, but becanse he doeH itk reality save 
his peopb,bothbyaoqniriog thro4i|^ bis.meirits salvation 
ton &em» and applying it to theaft effeetuaUy.. That such 
was the intention of God in sending Christ, and the end of 
Ms mission, is clearly intimated b;^ tbe impoaition of ik» 

• 1 Trm. \v. la 
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name JeMi^ by the angel. The passage quoted from 'Paul's 
epistle to Timothy does not evince a contrary doctrines for 
the word vwfSf which is used in that passage, and translated 
Saviour, in its most extensive sense denotes Preserveri and 
when it is said that he is the Saviour of men, the meaning 
is that he is the preserver of all men,-— he upholds all men in 
their betng-*-preserves them in their present life. It is uken 
in a more strict and limited sense when it is applied to be* 
lievers, which is denoted by the word especi^liy. In what 
other sense than as the upholder of all men, can he be said 
to be the Saviour of men who finally perish? To say that 
Christy by his death intended to save them, will tiot solve 
the diflkulty, for we do not call a man a saviour who iti^ 
tefub to save another, but him who does it actually. Now 
Christ doies actually uphold men in this life, for *^ tit Am 
•we live^ in him we movej and in kirn we ha9e pur being*^^ 
In this the apostle alludes to a passage in the Psalms where 
God ia said ^ r#(iiy to save men and heasU^^\ Whence 
Chrysostom, Oecumentus, Primaaius, and Ambrose say 
*^ that he is the saviour of all in the present life, but of the 
faithful only he is the saviour as to eternal life.'' And 
Thomas, ^^ he is the preserver of the present and future 
life because he saves all men with a bodily salvation, and 
thus he is called the saviour of all men; he also saves the 
righteous with both a bodily and spiritual salvation, and is 
hence said to be the saviour especially of diem that belie ve.'^ 
As to the passage from John's gospel, let it not be ob» 
jected ^* that those sheep, for whom Christ is said to have 
laid down his life, are not said to be the elect only.** The 
context proves incontrovertibly that it can apply to none but 
the elecu Christ is speaking concerning sheep which hear 
bis voice and follow him, which he has known, and loves 
intensely, and which he must bring into one fold, under one 
shepherd, v. 15, 16. Those sheep, for whom Christ lays 
down his life, shall be put in possession of eternal life, and 
ao man shall be able to pluck them out of the Father's 

• Acto XTii. 2S. f P»l- »iTi. 7. 
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hand; which things can be affirmed of none bat the elect, 
who are called sheep, both on account of their desttnatton 
to life, ttid their actual and effectual calling in time. Nor 
let it be objected, ^^ that he is said to have laid down his 
life for his-sheep, because they alone shall enjoy the fruita 
of his death, whilst others, on account of their unbelief, re* 
ceive no benefit from his expiatory sacrifice. Thns, to die 
for some, either signifies that death is suffered simpljr with 
an intention to profit some, which is true in respect of all; 
or, with an intention that they shall be profited in reality ^ 
which is true in relation to sheep only.'' For, in answer 
to this objection, consider that to lay dawn life for somCf 
can no more be referred to the enjoyment of the fruits of 
Christ's death, than when it is said, that he gave himself a 
ransom for all. There is no solid reason why the former 
phrase should be referred both to the intention and to the 
effect, but the latter restricted to the purpose and intention 
of bestowing help. It cannot be conceived that there is any 
difference between these two. He who dies for any otie 
that he may profit him, intends that he for whom he dies 
shall be profited in reali^; and he will in reality profit him 
if he has the power to do so. Now, c^n any one assign a 
reason why Christ gains the object which he had in vieWj as 
to his sheep, but misses his aim as to the rest? Equally un« 
subsuntial is the following objection, ^ that Christ could 
not lay down his life for his sheep as such; because^ then 
they would have been his sheep before he died for them, 
and purchased them for his own; hence, he die<t for them. 
merely as sinners, which character belongs to them in com-c;) 
mon with others, and that hence he must have laid down 
his life in this way for others." To this I reply, that though 
they were not actually his sheep, yet they were so by desti- 
nation. They had been given to Christ to be purchased and 
redeemed by him as the good shepherd, who must shed his 
blood for their redemption. By the decree of God they 
were given to him, before they were actually in his hands.* 

♦ John xvii. 24. 
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Nay, the mission of Christ is founded in that donation. 
^ And this is the Father's will who hath sent me, that of all 
which he hath given me I should lose none, but should raise 
h'up again at the last day."* JHad there not been a fixed 
ntimber contemplated by God when he appointed Christ to 
die, then the effects. of Christ's death would have been un* 
certain, and the mystery of our redemption might have been 
rendered utterly vain and fruitless, by the pervcrsenesa of 
man, in refusing to accept it. 

Though in Eph. v. 35. and Tit. ii. 14. it is not expre^aiy 
said that Christ gave himself for none others but his church 
and people, yet, from the expressions used in these passages, 
and from the nature of the thing, it is clearly deducible 
that his offering of himself was so restricted. Because, the 
giving of himself, which the apostle describes, arises from 
die love of Christ towards his church as his spouse, and 
such a love necessarily excludes a similar love to others. In 
the preceding verse the apostle gives this commandment, 
*^ hmiands love your tviW^." Now, though the npostle 
does not add ^* let your love of women be confined to your 
wives," yet all will acknowledge that such a restriction is 
necessarily implied in the apostle's command. Who would 
hear, without indignation, the adulterer plead thus in vindi- 
cation of his crime,— »^ It is indeed said, husbands love youf 
tuhes^ but it" is not said, love those alone!" The giving of 
himself which is here attributed to Christ, is one which has 
§OT its object the sanctification of his church, and its salva- 
tion: both the procurement and application of salvation, 
which belong to the elect, and to the elect only. Since he 
delivered himself up for none except for this purpose, hov 
can he be said to have delivered himself for those who will 
not attain to that end? 

In vain is it objected to- the passages quoted, from Mat- 

-thew's gospel, and from the «pistle to the Hebrews,t ^* that 

Bftany is not opposed to all, but to one or a few, as is done 

Rom. V, 19* and Daniel xii. 1. and that many is often put for 

^ Jolm vi. 39. t Matt. sz. 2a and zxrL 38. Heb. u. 38. 
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alf The many of which die tpoatle and the evangelist 
treat, are described by such characters as cannot be applied 
to all men of all nations* For, of the many here s|>oken of, it 
is said, ^ thai h^gtne fumseff' a r^mBom^ or actually substi* 
toted himself in their room,««-diat he shed hie Uood for the 
remieeien of their mit, and ^ that he offered himself to hear 
the sins oftnany^^ u t. that their sins might be through his 
atoning sacrifice really taken away* Though many is some* 
times opposed to one or a few, yet it is not necessary on that 
account, to understand it so in these passages, for it is often 
used when all cannot be included* Hiero, in his comment 
on Matthew xx* says, ** The evangelist does not say that 
Christ gave himself for a//, but for many^ u t. for all those 
who would believe, (who are none other than the elect in 
whom God works, both to will and to do,^) for many, not 
for all; but Ibr those only who were predestinated ta 
Hfc*" 

2* We farther agree in favour of restricting the atonement 
to a limited and definite number, from the destination of 
Christ to the medtatorid office* He was destined to die for 
those only who were given him by the Father* All men 
universally were not given to Christ, but a limited number 
only. When, in the council of the Father^ which regulated 
Christ's death, and defined its object, not only Christ was 
set apart as Mediator, but also those for whose redemption 
and salvation he was to suffer; it is plain that he could die 
for those only who were, in this* sense given him* Here we 
may remark a twofold donation* One of Christ to men, an-* 
other of men to Christ* Christ was given to men for tho 
purpose of having them, and men to Christ, that through 
him they might be saved. The former is referred to in Isa* 
ix« 6., and xlix. 6* .as well as in all those fdacesy in which he ia 
said to be given and sent to us; the latter is alluded to in 
the places where mention is made of thoae g^ven to Christ; 
as in John xvii* 3* 6* 13* and vi* 37* Seeing thu twofold 

* Thcie words in the parenthesis are interlined as a glossary on this 
passage of Hieie's hook. 
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givltig is k^eiprocaU each of them mast be of the sfttne ex- 
tern, 80 that ChrUt is given for none others, but those who 
Hre given to him, and all thoae are given ^ to Christ for 
whom he is given* Now^ it is abundantly plmt^ that some 
men only, and not aU men were given to Christ. This is 
ass<erted in many texts of scripture, where those who are 
given to him are distinguished from other men** ^ Thou 
hast given him power over all flesh, that he might give 
eternal life to as many as thou hast given him*— I have ma- 
nifested thy name unto the men whom thou hast given me 
out of the world; thine they were, and thoo gavest them 
me.** Christ designates those whom the Father gave him 
by sueh phrases as these, the people whom he foreknew,! 
heirs and children of promise^;^ the seed of Abraham, not 
carnal but s|»ritual, both of the Jews and Gendlcs,$ his peo^ 
pie and body, the cburoh^ vessels of mercy, prepared to 
glory ,^ elect, chosen in Christ, and predestinated to the 
adoption of sons, and to conformity ta his image,** and 
llie posterity of the second Adam, all of whom are to be 
^ifc^ned in Christ, in opposition to the posterity of the 
first Adam, ia whom all dicff From aU which it appears, 
Aat Christ was not given for all of all. nations, but for a 
Kmited number only. 

To no purpose will our opponents reply, that ** the giving 
cS Christ was conditiimal, not absolate*«^tbat the condition 
was that all who would by faith receive the offered salva* 
taon, should be made partakers of it, which was not to be 
die case with all, and hence, it is not surprising that diey 
derive • no advants^ from ic»^' This is a begging of the 
question; it is without foundation in scripture, which no 
where mentions such a ccttdidooal giving of Christ. Though 
fiiith is proposed as a means and condition necessary to the 
i!eoeption of Christ, and the eo^yment of the blessings oU 

♦ John xvii. 2, 6. t ^om. lA. 2. 
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fered in the gospeU y^t, it does not follow, that it was a 
condition to the giving of Christ;, since faith itself is a gift 
of grace, and one of the fruits of Christ's being delivered up 
for sinners. Further, if the giving of Christ rested upon any 
condition, the condition must either depend on God or upon, 
num. The latter of these can be affirmed by none but a Pe«< 
j^an;^ if the former be affinped, then the opinion em- 
braced by our opponents will be, that Christ is said to be 
given to us as a Saviour by God on these terms, that he will 
bestow him on us, on condition of his working faith in us, 
which faith however, he will not give, though he alone, is 
able to give it« How 'glaring an absurdity!. 

The doctrine for which we here contend, is farther con« 
finned from the connection <rf that twofold relation- to -us^ 
which Christ sustains«-^the relation of a surety, and the 
relation of a bead. He is our surety, that he may acquire 
salvation for us, by rendering to. justice that satisfiiction 
which it demands. He is our head, in order to apply this 
salvation to^s, by working in us faith and repentance, 
tl^ough the effectual operatmns of bis Holy Spirit upon our 
hearts. Hence, as be is not given as a head to all men, hvi/t 
to his members only, or, w^ich is the same thing, to the 
elect, who are actually to partake of salvation, he cannot be 
the surety or sponsor of any other than these. Of wbomso* 
ever he b the surety, he is also the head. The one cannot 
be extended farther than the other. The same doctrine is 
proved from the connection between the death and resurrec* 
tion of Christ, in which also there is a twofold relation. 
Since he died as surety, he must rise as head, as the rea- 
son* for his. death and resurrection are the same; nor can 
anf reason be given,rwhy the ground of the one should bo 
more extensive than that of the other. Hence it is, that the 
apostle Paul speaks of thesis as being equal in efficacy and 
extent: ^ Christ died for our sins, and rose again for our 
justiHcation.''t ** That he died for all, that they which live, 
should not live unto themselves, but unto him who died for 

* It if not DOW afirmed by the Hopkinsians. f Rom. if. 29. 
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theni, and rose again/^ Hence it cannot be said, that he 
died for any others than those for whom he. rose, because 
no one will be a partaker of the fruits of Christ's death, un- 
less by his resurrection. But that he did not riaie as a head 
to confer salvation upon all, is a truth incontrovertible. 

The same doctrine is established by the connection be- 
tween the atonement, and the intercession of Christ. As 
they are both parts of his priestly office, they must be of the 
same extent, so that for all for whom he made satisfaction, 
he should also intercede, and not make atonement for those 
who will never have a place in his intercession. The object 
of his propitiation and of his appearance in the presence of 
God ought to be one. The apostles Paul and John repre- 
sent their connection as indissoluble*! That he does not 
intercede for all but only for those who are given him by the 
Father, Christ himself expressly declares^ " I pray not for 
the world but for those whom thou hast given me out of the 
xuorW* When it is so much more easy to pray for any one 
than to lay down life for them, will any one say that Christ 
would die for those for whom he would not -pray? Will they 
say that at the very moment before his death he would re- 
fuse his prayers on behalf of those for whom he is just about 
to shed his blood? Those who assert that Christ died for all 
men^f all nations must say so, or otherwise that in con- 
sequence, of the atonement all men shall be made pa^a- 
kers of life, and a blessed immortality; for the Father always 
hears Christ. If he prays for all, all will be saved. 

The objection which* the Remonstrants, or Arminians 
offer, is frivolous, ^^ that there is a twofold intercession of 
Christ, one universal, which is made for the whole world, 
of which intercession Isaiah speaks in the fifty-third chapter, 
and twelfth verse of his prophecy, and agreeably to which he 
is said to have pra3i^d for his murderers;$ another particu- 
lar which is made for believers only, which is spoken of, John 
ix* and Rom. viii." I answer that the objection rests not. on 

any foundation, either in scripture or reason. As was hinted 

. ■» 

* 2 Cor. iv. 15. \ 1 John ii. i, 2/ Rom. viii. 34. \ Joha xrii. 9. 
% Luke xzui. 24. 
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«bove, ChtiBt it always heard and aiift\reiredby the Fathes,* 
hence if Chiitt prays for all, all will be ^atved. The dot* 
trine of universal intercession is not tanght by Hbt prophet 
Isaiah, where he says, ^^ he made intercession for the ttans^ 
gressors^^^ it is not said that he made intetcesBion (or all* 
but for some whose characters are delineated by die prOfAiet 
in a preceding verse where he says that they are persons who 
shall be justified by Christ. It is not said Lul^e xxiii* 4, that 
he prayed for all those who crucified him, but for some of 
them only, and we are assured that some of his crucifiers ob- 
tained pardon, no doubt the fruit of the prayer wUch Christ 
offered up on the cross to the Father4 Nor, if CfariM 
through the impulse of humane affections of love^ prayed 
for those who perbhed, is it to be^ considered that tibe intlser- 
cessory prayers, which he offeted as Mediator, and from hb 
special office are to be extended to others, than the eled 
given him by the Father. To the elect Christ himself rt* 
stricts his intercessory prayers. 

This argument will not be weakened by ofajectif]^ %t9X it 
is the world of unbelievers only, who are excluded from the 
prayers of Christ, those who ane guilty of rejecting tlie gos* 
pel, and hate believers, v. 14, but not the world chosen fa^ 
God, for the redemption of which he has sent his Son.$ The 
otgect of Christ's intercessory prayers is to obtain for be^ 
lievers perseverance in grace. The world, for which Christ 
says he does not pray^ is opposed, to those given him by iiis 
Father io the decree of election; the world then of which he 
speaks most embrace all the repk^ohate who were not given 
to Christ, and this antecedentty to their rejection of die 
offered salvation. They were pa^ed by as ssnaers, wbethel' 
their sins were want of faith in the gospel, or merely viola- 
tions of the law of nature. As the act of God bf wiiieh be 
^hose to pass by a certain number of men, and tiot appoiflft 
4hem to salvation, ws£s dotie from eterni^, there never es- 
isted a period, when they, the world for whom CUrilat dots 
not'pray, were viewed in any other lfgfat,thanas excluded 

* John xi. 46. f Isa. xxiii. 12. % Aets ii. 3. $ John Hi. IC 
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from the bon^efits of hia mediation and interpessioiL It fornu 
no objection to this that God is said, *^ to have bo loved the 
world, that he gave hia only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish," because, as will be 
made appear in the proper pla^e, this does not extend to all 
men of all nations, but to the elect of every nation. Though 
he prays for the apostles who were then believeifs, ^d asks 
for them persevercnce, yet it does not follow that he p^iqra 
•for them as believers only, and in consequence of their faitt^ 
for Christ, v, 90, prays for aU who should afterwards be|- 
Ueve, ^^ Thai they shou]4 be sanctified through the truth aud 
s^ade perfect in one.'' Now,. as this sanctification, and at- 
tsunment to perfection, could not be effected without th^ 
instrumentality of faith, Christ must have prayed for faith 
tq be given them* Hence even that faith by whi(:h th^ 
gospel is embraced, is given to believers in consequence 
of Christ's, iptercessory prayers. Farther, as" Christ de^ 
Glares that he sanctifies himself for those who are the ohp 
jects of that intercessory prayer, that they may be san^* 
ti^d through the truth; and as these belong to none but 
the elect, the conclusion is irresistible, that Christ's in- 
tercessory prayers are extended to the elect only — ^to thosf 
who shall be s^vedt with an everlastiqg salvation. 

The inseparable connection between the gift of Christ, 
Mid the gift of the HcAy Spirit, bears testimony the ipQtt 
oopdu^ive, to the definite atonement. As these two gifts, 
the mqst excellent, which God has bestowed on ua, arf 
always in scripture, joined together as cause and effect,* 
f o they must be of equal extent— they must go tbgether; 
so that the Son might not be given to acquire salyatioi^ 
for any others, than those to whom the Spirit was given for 
the application of the salvation procured. No reason caq 
bf> assigned, w^y the gift of the Son should be more ex- 
tensive than the gift of the Holy Spirit. It is plain that 
the Holy Spirit is given to none but the elect* Hence^ 
if diere be a^y harmony between the works of the Son, 

*Jolinxvi.7. Gal.iv.4,€. Rom. viiLd. 1 JoliQ iU. 24. 
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and of the Holy Spirit, in the economy of salvation, 
Christ was given to die for the elect, and for them 
only. Pertinent to this purpose is the argument of the 
apostle Paul, in which, from the giving of Christ, he in- 
fers the communication of every blessing. ^^He that 
•pared not his own Son, but freely delivered him up for 
us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us aU 
things?"* The apostle reasons from the greater to the 
less. Surely he, who gave his Son, which, incontroverti- 
bly was the greater gift, will not refuse to give us faith 
and all other saving blessings which are the less; and 
this the rather, because, as we shall presently prove, 
Christ by delivering himself up, has merited for us, to- 
gether with salvation, all those gifts. Whence the con- 
clusion is inevitable; either all those blessings shall be 
given to the reprobate, if Christ died for them; or if 
they are not given them, which is granted by all, then 
Christ did not die for them, i. e. he did not die for all. 
This is not answered by alleging that the apostle speaks 
of Christ's being given in a special manner to the be- 
lievers* For, as was said above, the supposition, of a 
universal giving is gratuitous, and nowhere countenanced 
in scripture; and since faith is a fruit of Christ's death, 
it cannot be a condition antecedent to his death. Far- 
ther, when according to the order which is laid down 
by our learned opponents themselves, the decree concern- 
ing Christ's death was antecedent to the decree relative 
to bestowing faith; it is inconceivable how at one and the 
same time, and in the self same simple act, Christ could 
be delivered up for all, and for some only. 

3. Another topic of argumentation, from which I confirm 
the same doctrine, is the superlative love of Christ to- 
wards those for whom he died. He loved them with the 
most ardent affection.f Greater love has no one, than 
that one should lay down his life for his friend. In the 
same exalted strain does the apostle Paul extol the love 

♦ Rom. viii. 32. f John xv. 13. 
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of Chri8t:-^he speaks of it as admirably intense, and un- 
heard of among men.*" ^* Scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die, yet, peradventure for a good man some 
would dare even to die. But God commendeth his love 
towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us." But this cannot be said of all men, and 
every man; for, I presume that all are agreed, that Christ 
loved Peter more than Judas. It is inconceivable, how 
Christ could love With ineffable ardour of affection, those 
whom as an inexorable judge he had already consigned 
to mansions of endless woe, and despair, and those whom 
by an irrevocable decree he had resolved to consign to 
the same endless misery. It cannot with any colour of 
propriety be said that Christ and his apostle, are treat- 
ing of eHEternal acts of love. For, besides, that extetnal 
acts of love, presuppose those which are internal; if Christ 
exercises external acts of love so great that none can be 
greater, it follows that he has done, and that he does so 
much for those who perish, that it is impossible for him 
to do more for the elect who shall be saved; than which 
nothing can be more absurd. Nor, if he loves some of the 
elect more than others, with a love of complaisance on ac* 
cpunt of the internal gifts of his Spirit, a diversity of which 
is necessary to the perfection of his mystical body, does it 
result as a consequence from this, that the disposition of his 
soul towards each of them as to the promotion of their good, 
is supremely tender and affectionate* 

4. I infer the truth of the same doctrine from the nature of 
Christ's suretyship. For it imports not merely the substitu- 
tion of Christ in our room, so that he died not only for 
our good, but in our place, as is said above, and proved 
against the disciples of Socinus. Hence, from the nature of 
his suretyship, he must transfer upon himself, and take away 
from them all the debt of those whose persons he sustains; 
and liquidate the whole debt as perfectly as if they them- 
selves had done it in their own persons. Can it be conceived 

♦ Rom. V. y, 8. 
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that dnrse ibr whom be died and in thii loanner^inaj j^ b^ 
fiibjeetedca eternal vengeance, and bound to taflfer s^aia 
dcaenred puiiiahmept? This question must be ao&wered ifi 
ibe aftrmative by all those wba assert that Christ died for 
maay ^bo sbidl not be saved by his death: and yet to say sq 
ia to impeach the justice and veracity of Ood* For if in 
masequence of his suretjrship, the debt has been tran8ferre4 
lo Christf and by biqn discharged, every oi^e must pee that 
it hu been taken avay from the primary debtors, so that 
payment cannot be demaaded from them. They miut for* 
ever afterwards reasain free, absolved from all oblqpition to 
punishment. Pertinent to this purpose are all those pas* 
aagf s of scripture which assert that our sins we^ Imd uposi 
Christ, that the chastisement of our peace wai| upon him, 
and that by his stripes we are healed,* and those which 
declare that he was made a curse for us that we alight be 
auide the righteousness and blestiag pf Gi>d in binoiki 

Chrtit died for those only for whom he procuKd a^d tq 

whom he applies salvation. As he procured and applies 

aalvatiou to the elect ^nly, hence for them only he died# 

That Christ did not die for apy but those for whom he pro* 

cured salvation, and to whoip he will apply it, appears,— *-lst, 

From the object of Christ's death. His death wa^ destined 

by God to procure salvation for us. 2. The procurement 

cannot be separated from the application; what other end 

can there be in procuring a thing, but that it may be applied! 

A thing is procured in vain, which is never applied. Hence 

il follows, diat if salvation is procured fpr, it will and must 

be applied to us. If it be not applied to all, but to the elect 

only, then it was not procured for all, b^^t far th^ elect only. 

Iq vain it is objected, ^^ that Christ's death was not inten4ed 

so much to procure salvation, a$ to remove all the obstacles 

whieh justice threw in the way of our salvation, and which 

prevented Cpd from thinking of our salvation." From tbia 

view of the subject, Christ rather procured for us the po^- 

•ibiCty of beiug saved than salvation itself-«and placed it 

* lis. liii. S,6. t ) Cor. ▼. 25. Gal. in. 13. 
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in ifte {mrer of die Father to enter mto a new ooTenaiit 
with man-'-all which Arminian teneu were tondemtied bf 
the wyuod of Dort, as injurious opinions, offering indigtiitjr 
t6 the efficacy of die cross of Christ* The opinions and de* 
dsiona bf the great and good men who composed the syaod 
riserit h^h respect, though they are not infallible. In this 
case the decision is supported both by scripture and reason. 
Hew call Christ be salid to have given himself a raBS0iKi-^-4i 
pnCt of i«denq>tion for us — to have procured for us eternal 
salvation— ^(o redeem us from all iniquity, and other things 
of the same kind, which denote not the possibiKty, bat ac- 
tuiti procurement of salvation; if after all, he only rendered 
it possible that we might be saved^ 

Another objection equally (utile is that ^* redemption was 
procured for aH with a design that it should be applied to 
them; provided they would not reject it.** This cannot be 
asserted with respect to an innumerable number, to whom 
Christ has never been offered, and who do not know him 
even in naitie. If it be alleged that Christ proposed to him* 
self an object so vain and fruitless respecting a thing which 
should never happen, and which could not happen without 
his gift, which he determined not to giv«, what an indignity 
is offered to his wisdom! It represents Christ as saying, I 
wish to obtain bahration for all, to the end that it may be ap* 
jjlied to thbtn, will they but believe; however, I am resolved 
not to ireveal this redemption to all, and to refuse to in- 
numerable nndtitades that salvation which is essentially 
necessary to their embracing of it — the only means by which 
it can be applied to them. Shall men, to support a favorite 
theoi^, make tl^ infinitely wise and holy Jesus say, I desire 
that to come to pass, which I know neither will nor can take 
place; and I am even unwilling that it should, for I refuse 
to communicate the only means by which it can' ever be 
taought to pass, and the granting of this means depends 
upon myself, and upon myself alone* What a shameful in- 
dignity does this offer to the wisdom of Emanuel! It would 
be an insult to the understanding of frail man. Nor will the 
mattar be amended by saying that the failure of the applica- 
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tion is not to be attributed to Christ, but to the wickedness 
and.unbelief of man. This is not less injurious to the honour 
of Christ, for it represents him either as not foreseeing, or 
as not capable of preventing those impediments, which 
might obstruct the application of the salvation, which he 
obtained, and thus cause him to miss his aim. They indeed 
allege that it was not in vain, though it fails of success^ 
because, however men treat the salvation oflFered them, 
Christ will not miss the prime object which he had in view 
in his death; that is, that pardon and salvation may be pro- 
vided for men, if they will believe and repent — and that be- 
fore his death the rigour of divine, inexorable justice, ren- 
dered this salvation impossible, and that nothing now hinders 
but the sinner's obstinacy. All this does not remove the 
absurdity. The object in procuring salvation could be none 
other than its application; and it was obtained for no valuable 
purpose if it is never applied; and thus loses its object. Christ 
needs not die for men, to procure for them pardon and sal- 
tion under a condition, which it is impossible for th^m to 
comply with; but he died that he might in reality obtain 
pardon and complete redemption, for his people. 

This is confirmed from the manner in which Christ pro- 
cured salvation; for if the procurement extended to all, it 
must be either absolute or conditional. The former will not 
be asserted, for then all men, universally, would be saved. 
The latter is equally inadmissible, for — 1st. What is pro- 
cured conditionally, is not, properly speaking, procured at 
all, but only a mere possibility of its being procured, pro- 
vided the condition is complied with. 2d. Either Christ has 
procured the condition itself for all, or for some only. If 
he has acquired the condition for all, then all will assuredly 
be saved; for this condition could be obtained for them in 
no other way than absolutely; unless indeed they would say 
that there is a condition of a condition, which, though it is 
absurd, as tending to stretch out into an endless chain of 
conditions, yet all these conditional conditions will be, on 
the present supposition purchased by Christ. If the condi- 
tion, by which the salvation is to be obtained, has been pro- 
cured for some only, then the salvation has not been fully 
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fnpoemi for nil; The procurement hat been pardal and de* 
fecttve in the most e^ential point. In this view, vain and 
delusive has been the act by which salvation is said to have 
been provided; for the condition annexed to it is one, with 
wHich the sinner is utterly uniJsle to comply^ — ^it is a ^ondi« 
tiouv which will neter be performed, and which God not 
only foresaw would never be complied with, but he also 
decreed not to give the power to fulfil it, while he alone is 
able to give iu Finally, this subterfuge represents Christ 
as having had a double intention in his atonement; one con- 
ditional, in favour of all, the other absolute, in favour of the 
elecC-«-« representation unsupported by reason and revela- 
tion, and irreconcilable with the unity and simplicity of the 
decree, which appointed the death of Christ./ 

5. Anodier source from which we argue in favour of limit- 
ing the atonement, is the extent and fulness of the blessings 
which Christ purchased for all those for whom he died. 
Christ suflfered death for those only, for whom he merited 
salvation, and with salvation all the means necessary to put 
them in possession of it, especially faith and repentance; 
and opened a way for the application by the Holy Spirit, (he 
author of both; without aU which, salvation is unattainable. 
That he purchased faith, repentance, and the graces of the 
Holy Spirit, for all men universally, cannot be said; for then 
all men would necessarily be saved by his death. He pro- 
cured them for the elect only; therefore for the elect only 
he died. This argument is irresistibly conclusive, unless it 
18 denied that Christ purchased those means of salvation. 
But that Christ purchased faith for man, is proved, by the 
most luminous scriptural testimony. 1. Christ is said to be* 
^ «^;^«ye; »»i TfX«ii»Tk 9trrtmif the author and finisher of our 
faiths'* If he is the author of our faith, he must be its pur- 
chaser, for he bestows nothing on us, which he has not pro- 
cured for us by his merits. 2. Christ is the meritorious 
cause of salvation. To him and his merits we ^re entirely 
indebted for our salvation, and consequently for every part 

* Heb. xii. 5. Acts» ▼• 31. 
2R 
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<if it| for every thing which contributeft. to oisr ssim&cm* 
But fiuth and spirituid life which he works and implants in 
usy are the chief part of our salvation. 3« Christ it the cause 
and foundation of all spiritual Uessings;* ^ Who,^ Christ; 
^ hath Uessed us with all spiritual blessings." And faith is 
one of the greatest spiritual blessings which God bestows 
on man. Hence it is elsewhere said,| ^' It is given you on 
the part of Christ not only to believe on him, but also to 
suffer for his sake." In whsit other sense can faith be said 
to be pven us for Christ's sake, but because he purchased 
it for us? 4. Christ promised to send the Spirit; he must 
have opened a way by his death for the Spirit's operations^ 
and established such a connection between his purchase and 
the communication of the graces of the Spirit, that the Spir 
rit necessarily, though freely, works all these graces in the 
hearts of those for whom Christ shed his blood. Hence the 
Spirit is spoken of as one of the fruits of Christ's death.^ 
All the gifts of the Spirit, especially faith, are the fruits oif 
Christ's piu-chase. Here we are not to distinguish between 
the Spirit as sanctifying and cpmforting, and the Spirit as 
imparting spiritual illumination to the mind; as if Christ had 
merited the former only, and not the latter. For as all the 
graces of the heart proceed from the same Spirit, he who 
opened by his purchase a way for the operadons of the Spi- 
rit, the author of these graces; must also have purchased 
for us all his gifts; and as faith is the principle and root of 
our sanctification, he who purchased the graces of the Spirit 
who sanctifies, must also have purchased ^^ faith, which 
worketh by love, and purifieth the heart." 5. Christ could 
not be a full and perfect Saviour, unless he had procured 
for us faith, without which it is impossible to be made par« 
takers of salvation. This doctrine has been uniformly taught 
in the Reformed church. They maintained that Christ had 
not less procured for us faith, than salvation — and that he is 
the cause of all the gifts which the Father bestows upon us* 
Hence the venerable divines of the synod of Dort in their 

♦Eph.i.3. t Phil, i. 29. ^ Jobs xvi. 7. 
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exhibition of the doctrines of truth, say,** ^< Christ, by his 
death, purchased for us faith and all the other saving graces 
of the Spirit.^' And to the same purpose, in their condem- 
nation of errors,f they pronounce those ^' unsound in the 
faith,'* who teach that Christ, by his satisfaction, did not 
merit salvation for any definite number, and also that faith, 
by which his satisfaction is efficaciously applied for salva- 
tion, — ^and that he purchased no more than a power, and 
entire willingness for the Father to enter into a new cove- 
nant with man, and to prescribe whatever conditions he 
might think fit; the compliance with which conditions de* 
pended upon the free will of man; so that either all, or none 
might fulfil them. Such teachers think too meanly of the 
death of Christ, are ignorant of its glorious fruits, and the 
blessings procured by it, and drag from its grave the Pela- 
gian heresy •*' 

It is a vain distinction which some make here, respecting 
(he decree. They say '* that we must distinguish between 
the decree to deliver Christ up to death,'* and his death, 
which took place in time; that the decree to deliver Christ 
up to die for sinners, was antecedent to the election of a de- 
finite number, but his death procured the decree of special 
election*'* Amyraut4 speaking of Christ's death in time, 
says, ** redefitptidn ought to be equals that it may respect aU^ 
as the creatures of God equally sinfulj^ &c. He elsewhere 
says, ** that the nature of the thing proves this, for seeing 
the affection of the Son must be the same with that of the 
Father, for all men as his children; so the death of Christ in 
time, must be conformed to the eternal decree of the Father, 
as he would not make an atonement, unless according to the 
decree, and command of his Father. Therefore, when the 
decree of the Father respecting Christ's death, proceeded 
from equal fatherly affection towards all, before any were 
elected to faith; Christ, !n his death, could have no other 
end and intention than to execute his counsel." Even in this 
view of the subject, Christ in his death, must have consider- 

•Th.8. tTh.a. * Dc Prjcdesti. p. TT. 
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ed some as «Iect^ and others as reprobate; for when there 
could be no election without reprobation, it was impossible for 
Christ to think of some as elected, without at the same time, 
viewing others as passed by, or reprobated. If, then, he 
willed to die for those whom he kneipir to have been elected, 
and that with a special affection for them as elected ones; he 
musty according to Amyraut, have been willing to die with 
the same affection for those whom he knew to be reprobates, 
und that as reprobates; for, says Amyraut, ^^he died to 
fulfil the decree of the Father, which proceeded 6rom an 
equal love to alL" Hence, this monstrous absurdity will fol- 
low, that Christ, out of the most ardent affection for those 
who he knew would never be saved, died with an intention 
and desire to save them; while both he and his Father had 
decreed, that they should cot be saved! It will not avail to 
free our opponents from this absurdity, to say, that he did 
not die for the reprobate formally as replt>6ate, but that he 
died for those as men, who at another time had been passed 
by, and thus excluded from salvation. Besides, tha^itis inp> 
conceivable how such sd>stractions can belong to a unique, 
and simple decree; it would follow that Christ did not die 
for the elect as such. Here we reason by the rule of contra- 
ries. If Christ did not die for the i^eprobate as reprobate, we 
infer the same with respect to the elect. It appears inexpli- 
cable, how Christ in his death, could have respect to a first 
and fourth decree, respecting the elect— that be should die 
for them formally as elect, and materially as men; for so 
Amyraut speaks. It is inconceivable how^much abstraction 
he uses« and represents God, in relation to the reprobate, 
viewing them as men and not as reprobate, especially when 
election and reprobation go hand in hand, and mutually im- 
ply each other. 

, But certain learned men being aware, that their hy- 
pothesis, which makes faith no fruit of Christ^s deadly 
but a gift of the Father, leads to great absurdities, offers in- 
dignity to Christ, and is injurious to salvation, have in- 
vented some other curious, intricate distinctions to free 
themselves from the difficulties which meet them. Some- 
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times they teacb, *^ that Christ did procure faith and repent* 
ance for all, conditionally however." Again they say, *^ thai 
he did not procure thfsm in the way of satisfaction, or mc« 
ritoriouslyi; but in the way of final cause, that faith might b^ 
given to the elect to bring them to Christ." But neither oC 
tixese can be affirmed with truth. The former supposition ii| 
inadmissible^ for how could faith be procured for ua condi*^ 
tionally, when it is itself a condition* Although faith ii 
usually represented as a condition, required to interest tt» 
in Christ, and put us in possession of the. salvation whicK 
he hath procured; yet it is also held fprth as one of the bless* 
ings of the new covenant, — a blessing which Christ has pur* 
chased for us. Whence Christ is not only to be viewed m 
having procured for us salvation, if we believe, but alsa 
faith, that we may believe. The latter supposition is equally 
without any foundation in truth. In the schools of theology^ 
no one ever before heard of a procurement, in the way of 
final cause, and not in the way of . meritorious cause^ or of 
satisfaction. The procuring of salvation, and all things con- 
nected with it, is founded in the atonement, and merits of 
the person who procures it. Then, if Christ did not procure 
for us faith in the way of meritorious cause, he did not me« 
rit faith. It cannot be said, that Christ, in the way of final 
cause, procured faith for a limited number; for, on the hj^po- 
theses of .those who make this distinction, there were none 
elected when God decreed that [Hrocurement, which Christ 
was to. efiect by his death. Again, faith must either have 
been procured in the way of final cause, for all those, for 
whom salvation has been procured, or it is not. If the for* 
mer be said, then as they maintain that salvation has been 
procured for all, all will he saved. If the latter be said, thea 
to what purpose has salvation been procured, by the atone* 
ment for those, who have not had procured for them in the 
way of final cause, that, without which, they can never be 
made partakers of the salvation which is said to have been 
provided for them? Again,faith has either been procured for 
all in the way of final cause, or for the elect only. If for all, 
then all shall be saved) which our opponents do not main- 
tain. If it was obtained for the elect only^ then Christy in and 
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by hh death, must have done more for the elect, than for 
those who were not elected; while yet our opponents declare 
that, in the passing of the decree, that Christ should die, 
and which decree appointed and defined the objects of his 
death, God respected all men equally. Thus, in whatever 
light we enmine this hypothesis, ci»ntradicttons and absur- 
dities grow out of it. As faith has been equally procured 
ibr aH, but all will not be made partakers of it; or if it has 
not been procured for all, how vain and delusive is the pro- 
curement of that salvation, which is only procured on the 
condition of fiuth, which he, who procured the salvation, 
knew it was morally impossible for the sinner to exercise, 
withoiit special grace, and yet God, who alone can ^ve it, 
has refused to £^ve it. Hence then, we arrive at this con- 
clusion: either faith is completely in the power of the natural 
man, as Pelagius held; or it must have been procured by 
Christ in the atonement, and in consequence thereof given 
us by the Father. ** 

To free themselves from all these difficulties, our adver- 
saries sometimes attempt to illustrate dieir view of the sub- 
ject, by a comparison instituted between Christ, and a prince 
who pays the price of redemption for all his subjects* who are 
taken captive by the enemy; though he does not effect by it 
the liberation of sfll; because some of them are unwilling to be 
set free. This comparison fjuls in one all-important circum- 
stance* The prince is not able to give to those captives, who 
choose to remain in bondage, thewillj to avail themselves of 
the price of redemption, which has been paid. Christ give^^ 
the will. Were' there a prince, who could not only pay the 
mnsom for his captive subjects, but could also give them the 
will to avail themselves of it; nay, farther, suppose that the 
pritice knew that they had not, and that they could not have 
this will unless he bestowed it upon them, which he yet 
would not do; could any one say, that he seriously wished 
them to be liberated, and had paid the ransom with a serious 
intention to Emancipate them? Again, if this comparison be 
urged, its force may be easily retorted. As the corporeal li- 
beration of a captive cannot be effected by the mere payment 
of a ransom; the chains and fetters which bind him in the 
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prUon must be brtken asuoder, otherwise the payment of 
the ransom will be ineffectual* In the same manner^ in or-* 
der to emancipate the soul, from the spiritnal bondage of 
sin, it is not enough that a ransom is paid to justice, the 
chains of sin and unbelief, which bind the prisoner, so that he 
is both unable and unwilliug to enjoy his liberty, must bo- 
burst asunder by the hand of the Almighty* 

Again I reason thus in behalf of limited atonement; it 
Christ died for all, then he made expiation for all their sins. 
Christ then, must have made atonement for the sins of 
unbelief and final impenitence, which prevent man from 
applying to himself that redemption, which has been pro- 
vided for him; and thus they will no longer stand in the 
way of such an application; for on the supposition of sa* 
tisfaction having been made for them, they must be par- 
doned. To this it cannot rationally be objected, that the 
blessings will be applied, if the condition on which redemp- 
tion has been procured be complied with. It implies a con- 
tradiction to talk of the condition's being complied with, 
when the unbelief and impenitence are supposed to be final* 
It is as absurd to pretend that Christ died to atone for man's 
unbelief, provided he would not be unbelieving, but be- 
lieve; as to say I have found out an infallible remedy 
for the healing of a Uind or leprous man which shall be 
applied on this condition, that he will not be blind, not* 
leprous. Farther, a failure in, fulfilling the condition cannot 
prevent the application of redemption to unbelievers; for it 
18 supposed that Christ by his death has made atonement 
for unbelief, and thus has atoned for the want of complying 
with the condition. But, since every one must see that this 
cannot be affirmed of those who will not be saved, or of 
the reprobate; the conclusion is irresistible, that Christ did 
not die for them. 

6. The; last topic of argumentation, to which I resort on 
this subject, is, the absurdities, that flow from the doctrine 
of universal atonement. If Christ died for all men univer- 
sally, it will follow:—!.. That he died, on condition they 
would believe, for naultitudes innumerable,, to whom his 
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Attdi hn oever btm made known; ud lience ie was tad* 
pMtiblc dutt dicy eould bdieye, 2. That he died for those 
whom he knew to be children of perdition, whom God had 
passed bjr, resolirkig never to save them, and who would not| 
to ail etemi^, enjoy any of the fruits* of his death; and so 
ezernsed ineffable love towards those, whom both he and 
the Father will eternally cause to suffer under the effects 
of their wrath and avenging justice. 3. That he died for 
those, who previously to his death, were actually con- 
demned without ail hope of reprieve, and were in hell suffer* 
sng his avenging wrath, and that as their surety he suffered 
punishment in the place of those who were suffering pu« 
aishment for themselves, and must suffer it without* end* 
4* Tliat Christ is the Saviour ted Redeemer of those who 
never wiU be saved or redeemed, and who by an eternal 
decree of tlie Father were passed by, and no redemption 
appointed for them. Or otherwise he must be an imper* 
£ect Saviour, having obtained a salvation which he never 
applies; for he indeed cannot be properly called a Saviour 
of any but those whom he makes to be partakers of salva^ 
tion, and who will actually be saved. 

I shall now proceed to answer objections. Christ is no 
where in scripture said to have died for all, unless spme 
imitation is added; from which it may be inferrec^ that 
diese scriptures, in which he is said to have died for all, 
do not teach that he suffered for all men of all nations, 
but that the object of his death is restricted, to a limited 
number only. Sometimes it is limited to the multitude of 
the elect, which has an universality peculiar to itself. Wbeit 
it is said 2 Cor. v. 15, " that Christ died for all^^ it is not 
to be understood of all those '^ who care deadj^ in sin; for 
the object of the apostle, in this chapter, is not to demon- 
strate the general depravity of men, but to shew how 
great the obligations are which bind believers to the per- 
formance of duty, both on account of their justificadon 
dirough the imputation of the merits of Christ's death, 
which delivers them from all obligations to suffer for their 
sins, a fully as if they bad made satisfaction in their own 
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persons; and an accoant of their sanctifieation throui^h the 
crucifixion of the old man with his affections afnd lusu, by 
the efficacy of the cross of Christ. Those are understood, 
who no more live unto themselves, but unto Christ; those 
for whom Christ n9t only iSed^ but also rose again; and 
those whom the love of Christ constraineth. AH these cha- 
racters limit the aU oi the apostle. As if the apostle had 
said Christ died for all who are described by these cha- 
racteristics. They agree to node but the elect« who will 
be actually saved; to whom alone it belongs to die in 
Christ, as to the old covenant, and to die with him, as 
* the apostle elsewhere declares.* When the apostle in the 
19th verse of this chapter, says, ^^ that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes to them,'.' he must be understood as treating of the 
World of those actually reconciled, **to whom he does not 
impute their sins.'- It is plain that this agrees to none but to 
the elect. To all others he does impute the sinsi, which they 
commit. The pssdmist says,! they are blessed to whom^ the 
Lord does not impute sin. Surely this cannot be affirmedL 
6f those who will never be saved. In the sense in which the 
psalmist sp^iks, and in which the apostle speaks in Rom# 
vi. we are to understand the words of the apostle Rom. v* 
18, 19. ^^ By the righteousness of one the free gift came 
upon all men to justification of life; for aa by one man'e 
disobedience many were made sinners: so by the obedience 
of one shall many be made righteous." . The all men who 
receive ^^ justification of life," we those, ^ who receive 
abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness;" and 
they, can be none other than those who are actually justi- 
fied. Who are they that actually obtain jastificationf They 
are believers, and believers alone; the elect, and the elect 
alone, who pertain to the community of the body of Christy 
which is composed of all its members, and are th^ a// of 
which the apostle speaks^ As Axlami is opposed to Christy 
Head to Head; as sin and death have passed upon all 

*Roin.Ti. 6.8. t P'mI- nxi. 1.. 
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Hho detceiid from Adam; in like mftmier, all who pertaia 
to Chrisi the iecond Adam obtain justification and liic# 
The apoftde efeewhere expresses this by the phrase dyin^^ 
and being made aSne.* ^ As in Adam all die;'* thst is all 
who die, die in Adam, and on accouht of his ^in; ^^ so iit 
Christ shall all be made alive;" that is all who will be 
^ made alive,** in grace and glory will be made alive ia 
Christ, and on his account. All those for whom Christ is 
aaidf to have ^ tasted deaih^ are sons, who are either 
brought, or to bt brooght to glory, the captaia of whose 
salvation is Christi whom Christ calls brethren^ and whom 
God has given him. Will any one say that all these things * 
can b^ affirmed of the reprobate? When the objector il 
prepared to say so, then, and not till then, let him i|aote 
diis text, in proof of universal atonement. 

Sometimes, the sacred writers use the word aB^ to ex* 
clude all distinctions of nations, age, sejc, eondmonai qua* 
fities, and other varieties, by which mien are dVstingnisfaed 
fiom one anotheri and not with a view to comprehend 
every individual. To this pmpose speaks the apostle of 
die GentileStf ^^ For the scripture saith whosoever believeth 
on him, shall not be ashamed. For there is no difference 
between die Jew and Greek: for die same Lord over aH 
la rich unto all that call upon him." To the same effect 
he speaks elsewhere.^ In him therei s neither Jew nor Greek, 
circumcision nor unrircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free: but Christ is all, and in alL" As if the apostle 
ahould say, no difierence of nations, or conditiofls, either 
promotes or hinders salvation; but Christ bestows all tUnga 
netessary for ssdvation, which he applies in aH who believo^ 
trithout any regard to nation or conditbn. This is ^ei^laihed 
by John ib the Apocalypse,$ ^^ and they smig a new aongv 
skying *thou art worthy to take the book, and open the seda 
^reof: for thou irast slain, and hast redeemed nsto Gckl 
by thy blood, out of ever^ kindred, and tongue^ and peo- 

*lCor. XV. 22. tHeb.ii. 9. Roin.x.11. 

t Col. iii. 11. $Rev.v.9. 
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fOe, nd aattons/' la dieir lotig, they sing, My{off^ horn 
ril the tribes of I^rad^ aod from men of all aetiona) whether 
they arc the naore civilized peopky or more barbarooa 
auitiona, haat those redeemed ua. 

The passage so often in the mouths of our opponenla^f 
f^ Who gave himadf a ransom for all to be testified in du^ 
time;'* teaches the doctrine which is illaatrated in the fore- 
going section, and none other. The aU here spoken of, 
are those in whose place Christ substituted himvelf to bear 
fhe punishment due to dieo^ for their sins, and to pay for 
them a price of redemption* Thia ii the import Qf the WQr4 
mvnkvrffi as all the orthodox have maintained against Sq* 
ciaus, and his disciples. This he cannot be ^aid to have doq^ 
for all; fQr so none £Ould ^ he condemned IP auflFBr for hip 
own sins. Paul speaks of all those, for whom Cbrbit is Me* 
dlator, by intercession, as well as by satiafaction, for we have 
•hown above that these two functions of hjjs priestly ofllce 
are inseparable. The Arminiana themselves admit that Christ 
does not intercede for tdl men. The obj.ect9 of the apoa* 
tie's discourse, are such as God ^^ wills to be sfived iiq4 tP 
come to the knowledge of the truth." Experience teacK^P 
ua that he does not so will with respect to aU men univerr 
oaHy. This we have proved at large under a former head 
where the subject of God's desire to save til men in mi- 
nutely examined. We there remarked that if God desirea 
to save men who are not aaved, his power must be limited* 
^nd who will dare say so? Besides, can we conceive that 
« being desires to accomplish an objeet and is unable tQ 
effect it, vrithout also conceiving that being to be in some 
measure unhappy? At least we must suppose he would have 
been more happy had he gained hit object; and who will 
dare to attribute iiuperfection of happineaa to God? Ooubtr 
less he who asserts that God eareeatly deaires the a^vntioo 
of those whom he cannot save, must aasert, that Dtity if 
deficient both in power and happineaa. Farther if there are 

m whom God desirea to aave and cannot, his not beii^f 

*% Tim*u.6. 
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Me to ttkct their salvation mutt proceed friom one of tiro 
causes— either the impossibility of making an atonement for 
their sins; or the obstinacy of their depravity is so great 
that he caonot vanquish • it. The former of these cannot 
be said by our adversaries, for they assert that Christ made 
atonement for the sins of all men without any exceptioQ. 
The latter ground is untenable. From the great transgres* 
flors who have been made illustrious trophies of divine 
grace, we may and do safely conclude that, the greatest, and 
most obdurate sinners are equally, with the l^ast guilty^ 
in the power of grace* If sin be in some instances so potent 
as to be beyond the power of God to arrest and destroy it; 
who can say Jbut that sin may so fortify itself in the domi- 
nions of God as to brave the utmost power of Jehovah^s 
arm, and extend its ravages even to the throne of God? 
fitrnce the word all, used by the apostle in his letter to 
Timothy, must be understood in a retitricted sense. - That 
it is in some measure restricted must be admitted; for other- 
wise it would embrace fallen angels. How do we know 
that it does not extend to them? The scripture assures us 
that he took not on him the nature of angels, and that there 
is no redemption for them. In the same way we learn from 
other portions of scripture^ which we have before adduced^ 
that Chrisi did not die for all the posterity of Adam; with- 
out any exception. The apostle is hereto be understood aa 
speaking of individuals of all nations, and not of all the 
individuals of every nation. Beza translates r»c «r«fT«€, by 
a Latin word which signifies all kinds, some of all nations^ 
states, and conditions. That this is the true ^ense of the 
phrase Calvin has proved by very solid reasoning. ^^ The 
apoittle,^ says he, ^^ simply means that no nation, or order 
of men is excluded from the salvation^ which God offers 
to all without exception who hear the gospel.-— The Uni- 
versality here mentioned by Paul, must be referred to kinds 
of men, and not to persons; as if he had said not Jews 
only, but Gentiles also, not peasants only, but princes too 
are redeemed by Christ.*' 
The world) for which Christ is said by the evangelist 
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John^ to have died, mod to which he wai'seot, cannot ba 
extended without limitation to the whole human famUy; 
for innumerable multitudes of the world which it com* 
poses, perish s but it denotes, cither the universality of the 
elect, or some of all peopltr indiscriminately, Jews and Grn- 
tiles. The evangelist alludes to the promise made to Abraham 
^^ that in his (Christ's) seed, all families of the earth should 
be blessed. "f In this promise given to the ancient patriarch, 
there ate blessings held out to all nations, who have Abraham 
for their father.^ But this blessing is not promised to all men 
universally, who are in the world, but to all the promised 
aeed; without any distinction of nation; as appears both from 
this, that all will not be justified and saved by faith, ac« 
cording to the nature of the promise, as its blessing is ex- 
plained by P^ul;$ and that the same apostle limits it to 
those who are tht seed of Abraham through faith*^ Again 
the apostle quotes this passage from Genesis, ^^ in Isaac 
ahall thy seed be called/'^f <uid thus limits the promise 
to a definite number. Hence the world for whom Christ 
gave his body to death,'**' is none other than the world, to 
which he is said, verse 33, to give life. ^^ This is the bread 
of God which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life to 
the worU^ which can not extend to the whole human 
family. For the giving of life imparts its application and 
communication; which are imparted to the elect only. It is 
in this sense, that Christ says he gives life to his 8lveep.ft It 
is absurd to say that life is given to one when it is only ob* 
tainedfor him or offered to him, but never applied to him. 
When Christ is said to be the ^^ lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world,"^:^ the elect world is meant. The 
word mlfw^ which is Here translated taketh awsiy, signifies to 
remove entirely. Hon^ can Christ be said to remove, or entire- 
ly take away the sins of the reprobate, which remain against 

♦ John iii. 16, 17. and iv. 42.and vL 33. H Rom. ix. f. 
\ Gen^ zii . 3. and xxvi. 4. and xxii. 18. ** John vi. 5. 

♦ Rom. iv. t6. ^^fAm x. 28. 
$ Gal. iii. & 10. ttJohni.9. 
«Ri>m.iT.lfl. 
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lliefli fcr cwMJtwmnifwi? Na mxktr wmAd cm be viemt \$ 
dirte pmagf > but the world of die dect» made upout of Jewi 
wmA Gentilee, without eo^ regerd to iiatioii^ or eoodition^ 
Ihe world of those whose sins Christ is said to have honied 
in his own body on the tree, that they being dead to sin 
asight live unto righteonsness**** those who are said to be 
biessedi on account of tiM talcing away of their sin8.f 

When it b said that, ^Christ is a propitiation for our 
•ins, and not for ours oidy but for the sins of the whole 
world," it is not meant to extend the propitiation, to afl 
collectively and severally, bnt to those only, who can 
comfort themselves by the intercession of Christ, by that 
pardon which they have obtained through him. They are the 
elect only. Christ is a propitiation for tliose alone, whose 
cause he pleads, as intercessor with the Fatheri far these 
are joined together by the apostle as equal and ioseparaUe* 
Our learned opponents confess, in their enplanatian of 
John xvii* 9* that Christ is not an advocate for all. Cbrist 
ahoukl actually appease and reconcile the Father to ait 
those for whom he has made propitiation in his blood, un^ 
less we win maintun that Uirist has misled his aim, and 
shed his blood io vain, eontnury to die assertion of the 
npottlet that no one can be coo^asned for whom Christ 
died* Will it be said that be cannot be condemaed, who 
is excluded from salvatioii, and on whom the wi'ath of God 
abidesf Surely not. Finally, the scope of the apostle, which 
is, to comfort believers agaiast the remains of sin, proves 
that he does intend every one of the posterity of Adam. 
Now what cofbfert can a believer take from that gvaoc 
which is common to the elect, and the reprobate? What 
comfort if he knows that Christ in his death l^s done 
nothing psore for him, than for unbelievers* Therefore the 
phrase of John has respect not So afl men of all nations, 
but to the believing inhabitants of the whole world; or as 
Calvin speaks, *^ the sons of God dispersed through the 
whole world.'' JLest any one should think that the blessing 



of Cbritl's atonement wm confiaed to ibo apottloo abae^ 
or to those believers to whom thb epiBtle was directed} 
John says that it was much more extensive, embracing men 
of all nations, and belonging to believers redeemed out of 
every tribe, . tongue, kindred, and people of the whole 
worlds It is of little moment whether by the phrase out 
tins^ are understood those of the apostles, or those of be- 
lieving Jews of the dispersion, then living (to whom, with« 
out doubt, this epistle was directed, while the epistles of 
Peter and James are caUed catholie, because not inscribed 
to any particular city or person) as distinguished from those 
who had believed before Christ appeared in the flesh, or 
from those who would afterwflO'ds believe to the end of the 
world. The question still comes to the same point* It is 
aufficient that the world here mentioned cannot unbrace 
universally all men; as John and those to whom he writes 
were distingnished from it; while yet they are included in 
that universality, which embraces the whole of the humaa 
race. This was the opmiim of Cat vim ^' Not for our sins 
only, says the apostle, by way of amplification, that be- 
lievers might be firmly persuaded,, that the piropifiaition e%» 
tended to i^ who would embrace Christ by Ssith,"-— and 
again, *^ the object, of John' was none other, but to make it 
kpown that the blessing of which be discourses is common 
tQ the whole church, therefore under all he does not corn-* 
prebend the reprobate, but designates them who would af- 
terwards believe frbm among those who were scattered 
over every dime. Then truly with the ^greatest propriety 
the grace of Qirist is illustrated, when he is pntacbcd tfs 
the only salvation of the world*^' 

Though Cluist came to save that which Was lost* and 
asves none others, yet it is not toecessary that ^he shonki 
save all those who are lost sinners* Soiar from this, Christ 
himself clearly testifies, that he -ca|ne not to call those lost 
sinners^ who are both utterly ignorant of their lost state and 
swollen with an eflcalted opinion of thekr own ri^hteoonetfs, 

• Mstt. xviu. 11. 
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but ihdse only who hboar and are heavy laden with the 
burden of their sin, perceiving its harden.* Whence he 
says, he came to save that which was lost, in order to mark 
d)e character and condition of those who will be saved, but 
not a// that which was lost He ilesignates the quality, not 
the number of those whom he would save. 

It is one thing to perish in reality, and that finally, an« 
other to receive from a brother an octasion by which he 
might perish, through the disorderly walk of a fellow-mem- 
ber of the church; and for any exertions which his brother 
makes to prevent' him from perishing. When the apostle' 
Paul speaksf concerning the perishing of a brother, for 
whom Christ diedi he does not intend actual perdition, as 
if he meant to teach that one for whom Christ died might 
perish in reality, for none can snatch Christ^s sheep out of 
his hand4 nor can any one of those perish whom the Father 
has given him, to be redeem4»d«$ ^^ They are kept by the 
power of God through faith."|| The apostle, when treating 
of a brother^ cannot sqrely be understood td say that he 
shall finally perish; for though very weak in faith, he is 
yet established or stands by the assistance of the Lord.^ 
The apostle intends to develope the mischievous conse- 
quences of an improper, and preposterous use of liberty in 
things which are in themselves indifferent, to shew that it 
wounds and offebds the conscience of a weak brother, and 
thus gives an occasion, as far as in us lies, to his injury, and 
exposes him, as far as we . can expose him, to the danger 
of perishing. The scriptures often use words which naturally 
signify effects and actions, when nothing Hiore is intended^ 
than to point out those occasions, and motives which may 
lead to the effects and actions mentioned. Thus he is said 
to be guilty, as far as in his power, of adultery, who only 
looks upon the wife of another man to lust after her.*^* Me 
is said to *^ make God a liar^ who believes not the record^ 

^MstLxL38. tI^om-znr-UftndlCor.viu.lO»ll. t John x. 28. 
$JohBzni.l2. |JlPet.i.5. fRom.xiy. 1—4. ••Matt v. 28. 



wHkftrGod hutt gWenot hik Son.*^*!* ByiNfhich nothing Moni 
can be meant than that the luibelieTer, does every thing 
in his power to make God a liar, or that he esteems God a 
Kar. No one will say that he does so in reality. In this way 
A weak brodier is said to perish by our knowledge, when wt 
do nothing to preserve him; as it is expressed Rom. xiv. 15, 
^* do not destroy thy weak brother by thy meat." v 

When heretical, apostate teachers are said *^ to deny the 
Lord that bought them;'^| we are not to understand the 
Buying to mean that kind of purchase which is made by 
paying a price to divipe justice, and thus redeeming the 
sinner from the wrath and curse of God, and from eternal 
death. No one is so redeemed, but those who were given 
by the Father to Christ to be redeemed, and who conse^ 
qiiently will be kept by Christ and saved with an everlast^ 
ing salvation, as the members of his body and his peculiar 
treasure. It is respecting deliverance from error and idola* 
try that Peter here speaks^-«a deliverance eSect«d by ail 
outward exhibition of the gbspel, and a setting apart to the 
ministry, for which these false teachers were in a certain 
respect bought by Christ as Lord of the church. Christ had 
acquired a peculiar title to diem, as his own, by calling them 
into his chufch, the house which he owns, as masters for* 
merly bought servants for the discharge of domestic duties. 
iThat this is the intention of Peter is collected from the fob 
lowing considerations:— 1. He uses the word ^icflrmi, which 
signifies a master ot an owner radier than a Saviour, to 
which redemption properly so called belongs. 9« The word 
gfy^fm^itt is that which the apostle here employs to express 
the buying that he intends, and it is used generally to express 
that kind of buying which is practised in markets, and often 
to express simple deliverance. 3. The kind of buying here 
contemplated, is that through which those bought, are said 
^ to have escaped the corruptions that are in the world.** 
V. 20.-— and this, ^ through the knowledge of God our Sa* 
viour," by which ^* they have known the way of righteoiist 
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Bess. All these belong to delivcratice from pagan cirors and 
idolatries, and to a calliQg to the knowledge of the truths 
from which, dirough aposucy and the introduction of most 
pernicious heresies, they make defection. Hence they are 
said to deny thcu- master who bought Aem, an4 called them 
to the work of the ministry. 4. The denying of the Lord 
here mentioned, is a sin which is spoken of as peculiarly 
aggravated; and that which constitutes the peculiar aggra- 
vation is, that they deny their master who bou^^t them. 
But if Peter intends by the purchase here mentioned, that 
atonement which Christ in his death made for sin, then there 
was nothing in the conduct of these teachers peculiarly 
wicked; tl^e same thing might be affirmed of every. man^ 
upon the hypothesis of our opponents; for they maintain 
that he bought every man. On the supposition, however, 
that the buying here intended is the calling of these false 
teachers out of the darkness of heathen superstitions, to a 
knowledge of the glorious gospel of God, and making them 
teachers of that gospel; then their denial of a master who 
had done such great things for them, was a crime aggra- 
vated by the foulest ingratitude. 

Sanctification by the blood of the covenant may be under- 
stood, in a twofold sense. One internal, spiritual, and real^ 
which belongs to those who are actually redeemed and re«* 
generated by the blood of Christ: another external an4 
apparent only, which consists in a profession pf tl^e truth. 
The former necessarily presupposes that Christ died for 
those who are thus sanctified. The latter kind of sanctifica- 
tion does not presuppose this at all. Many hypocrites obtain 
that internal sanctification, by an external calling to mem- 
bership in the church, and the enjoyment of its privileges, 
especially baptism and the Lord's Supper; to, whom, not- 
withstanding, Christ with his saving benefits does not be- 
long; because they are destitute of justifying faith. When 
Paul speaks of those who profane the blood of the cove- 
nant (testament)^ wherewith they had been sanctified;^ we 
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cannot suppose (upon the hypothesis of the Reformed 
churches) that he intends the internal and real sanctification 
of which we have spoken. We must understand him to mean 
external sanctification, such as belongs to those who profess 
their adherence to the church and a belief of the doctrines 
of the gospel, and who enjoy its ordinances, especially bap* 
tism, by which they are sanctified, or set apart from the 
World, by the sprinkling of water which represents the blood 
of the covenant, and who renounce it by denying Christ and 
apostatizing from his gospel. In this manner, those who eat 
and drink unworthily, at the sacrament of the supper, are 
t^id to be guilty of the body and blood of Christ.* Besides, 
the apostle speaks hypothetically, not absolutely. He points 
out the connection between an antecedent and consequent. 
He shows those, who thus transgress, what they are to ex- 
pect. He asserts nothing more respecting those who are 
really redeemed and true believers, than what is elsewhere 
asserted respecting himself and angels from heaven.f 
** Though we or an angel from heaven preach ai^y other 
doctrine, let him be accursed." But no one will infer from 
this,' that the apostle, or an angel from heavea will be ac-^ 
curbed. 

What every one is bound to believe absolutely and sim- 
ply, directly and immediately, without any thing previously • 
supposed, we grant is true. But the case is different in re- 
lation to those things which one is bound to believe me- 
diately, and in consequence of some^ acts supposed to be 
previously done. It is false, however, that all men are bound 
to believe that Christ died for them simply and absolutely. In 
the first place, those to whom Christ has never been preach- 
ed, to whom he has never been made known, are not surely 
bound to believe that Christ died for them. This can be af- 
firmed of those only who are called in the gospel. ^* How 
can they believe ia him of whom they have not heard, and 
how can they hear without a preachet^?"^ Secondly, even all 
those who hear the jgospel are not bound to believe direcdy 
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nd imipedlfllelj, that Christ died for th^m, but mediati;!;;. 
The ads of faith and repeotance are presuppoaed; they mu^t 
]uiecede a belief that Christ died for one's self; for Christ's 
death beloogs to those only who beliere and repeoU So fiu* 
is it froQA being true that unbelievers are bound to belieFe 
that Christ died for them, that he who persuades them so <xi 
lielieve, m<icks them in a solemn manner, while the wrath of 
God abides on them, and they are bound to bdieve theini' 
selves condemned already.* Nor if they are bound to be^ 
liere that Christ wiU be found to have died for them, pro* 
Vtded they will believe, does it follow that this is raiply and 
absolutely true whether they believe or not. Hence those 
who are bound to believe that Christ died fot them» are wH 
simply and absolutely all men^ it is aU those only who mi 
weary and heavy laden with their sinsr|-all who thirst an4 
aensiUy feel their need of drink;^ ^r tho|»e who are pei^tenf 
and feel their miseiy* 

It will not avail here to object, ^ that ifoith in Qiri«t ia 
demanded of all who hear ^ gospel, and ^atnot an unde-^ 
fined faith, but a fiiithtrue and jusiifyiag» sMi4 (that .H cmocft 
be true and jusufying unless it ^rminat^s on Christ as ^f 
ing for them." For although faith in Christ is so denuMMMIi 
and that true and justifying fiwtjhs yet we may not infer that 
it is required that all Its act^ are imm/sd>ately wi at the 
aame tine to be exercised; and especially its uhimateaad 
special act;, that of believ^;^ in Christ as having died for 
vie* For although this i^ iiacfuded in the sfiXf^ of justifying 
&ith; Y^t it is i»oti|» fir^ act which js iianD^Kliately and Vji 
the iirst instanoe de«|«ndedof the p^^on caUed in ^ go^peb 
it is its last, and presJ^pposes others pr^cedii^ it. That jthis 
remark n^y be well understood, jE shall proceed to di^tin-r 
guish various acts of t^ith. First, one act of faith is direct, 
which has for its objtsct the offer of the gospel. £y this ac^ 
of faith I embrace his promises. Again another , act of fsith 
is reflex, and has for its obj^t the direct act of £Eu^h« 
By this act I discover that I have indeed believed, and 
that the promises of die gospel belong to me. The direct act 
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of faith is twofold. One of its operations epnusjka in the im^ 
aeoc which ii^^ves to the word of God and the promises of 
ihe gospel, as true in relatioii to the girttig of solvation to 
oU who repent, and by a living faith fif to Christ and em^ 
brace him* Another operation of saving -faith is its taking 
refuge and truatto^g in Christ, acjcoowledging hins as tbs 
poly sufficient saviour. It is by this we fly to him, rest 40 
him, imd ^'om him obtwi pardon of our sins and salvation^ 
Now that faith which is commanded in the gospel is oom^ 
^MUided as to the first and second iicts which are direct, 4>e- 
fore it is coma^anded as to the third act which if. the refleicg 
nd whi^h nec^arily s^ppose8 the two former; as the latter 
cannot eifist unk^s as fir«iceded by the farmer. Henoe we «nf 
enaUed dearly iU> detect the fallacy of the above objection^ 
Vfhi^n 4he objection speaks .of the &jtth commanded^ k 
refers ito that act 1^ which the aioaer 4ay# jbojd of Christy 
t>ut when it speaks of the thi^g believed, then it refers to 
tbe last, by which we believe £rom the evidence pf the direet 
net in our souls, ibat Christ died k^ us* Christ is oot re- 
yrealed In the gosp^jl as having died for me in partiMilari but 
only in ^n^ral* «s having^ died for those who beliovo and 
rnpent* Hence I treason, from that Isith and repcfik^anef 
>vhieb X find actually to eyiat in my heart, that Christ has« 
indeed, died for me in particular* I know that he died for 
nU who Ay to Mmt X find that I have fled to him; benpe t 
psm And should infisr.* that he died for me. 'That the iaith com* 
mamded in the gospel is not a direct and immediate belief 
that Christ died for «ie, spears from this considerations 
that when it is enjoined, leither by Christ or his apostles, no 
snesition is made of its being applied to this or that man^ 
in particular. Mention is made lonly of a general relatiou to 
duty, or to ble«ai|^ promised to those who bejievei M lu 
Matt. xvi. t&. Peter, in that celebrated declaration ef hte 
£»th, professes no more than this: *^ that he belifiPf^ y$%%9 
to be the Christy the Son of the Uvmg God!^ John vi. «9. ^ We 
believe and ar.e sure, that thou art the Christ, die Son of tho 
living God." Paid ilemands'^ no more of those who belitvo 
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ttnto salvation, than ** to confess with the mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and to believe with the heart that God raised him 
from the dead." Thus when the saints are commanded td 
believe in the Son of God, they are bound indeed to believe 
diat Christ is the true Messiah, and to ILy to him as the sole 
and only author of salvation, as one, who* through faith and 
repentance, will receive them to himself; and these acts must 
take place before they are bound to believe that Christ died 
fol* them. 

' Hence it appears, that the command to believe in Christ, 
embraces many things before we come to the last consola- 
tory act, by which we believe that he died for us. First, we 
are to believe what the scripture reveals to uii, relative to our 
miserable condition, by nature, and the utter inahility to ef* 
fectuate our own salvation. Whence arise despair of sidva- 
tion through our own exertions, and a knowledge of the ne- 
cessity of a remedy. Secondly, those who thus despair of 
themselves, are commanded to believe, that Christ the only 
Son of God, is the alone all-sufficient Saviour, given by God 
to men— -that in him alone, they can obtain perfect salvation 
and remission of sin, and that all who led by right views, fly 
to him and repent with genuine repentance, will obtain sal* 
vation. Thirdly, those who are thus contrite and penitent, 
and despairing in themselves, are commanded to betake 
themselves by flight to Christ, sis the rock of salvation, to 
his merits as all-sufficient, to repose in him their confidence, 
and sweetly rest in it; and through it alone expect to obtain 
remission of sin, righteousness and salvation. Fourthly, and 
finally, those who perceive that they have repented, do re- 
pent, fly to Christ by faith, and repose in him all their hopes 
of salvation, are bound to Wlieve that Christ died for them, 
anddiaton account of his death their sins are pardoned^ 
From all which, it is abundantly plain, that faith in Christ, 
}>re8upp08es an afllicting sense 6f misery and a desire of de- 
liverancer— and that the command to believe, does not respect 
aU immediately, but only all who feel their misery and desire 
deliverance from it— all who hunger and thirst — all who la- 
bour and are heavy laden — and who are broken in spirit, 
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tnd contrite in heart.* Further, it appears, that this gospel 
comniand, does not immediately, and in the first instance, 
demand of us that act of faith, by which we believe that 
Christ died for us, but that by which we fly to Christ, enw 
brace him, and rest on him, which is nothing else but the 
motion by which the penitent sinner, dejected under a sense; 
of his misery, all confidence and hope of remedy in himself 
being renounced, and awakened by the call of the gospel, 
flies to Christ as the rock of salvation, and with his whole 
heart desires and seeks the grace offered in the gospel. That 
I nj^y express it in one word, the faith which die gospel 
deoiands of those who hear it is, the flying of the sinner for 
refuge to God as the fountain of grqce^ and to Christ as the 
ark of safety which is opened in thegospeL If I am conscious 
to myself that I have done this, which is the formal act of 
faith, then I can and ought to exercise the act of fsuth, by 
which I believe, that for me, who repent, and fly to him, 
Christ hath died. This is sometimes called the consequent 
act of faith, because it is consequent upon, or follows the di- 
rect act of faith, by which I believe in Christ, and fly to him. 
as the only and perfect Saviour. It is also called the conso<^ 
latory act, because it pours into the soul of the believer un- 
speakable joy and consolation. Since, therefore^ no one can 
have this special reflex act of faith, unless repentance, and 
the other acts are presupposed as going before.it; we infer, 
that all are not bound to believe that Christ died for them« 
but believers, penitents only, or all who, through the know- 
ledge of sin, and a sens^e of the divine wrath, are contrite in 
heart, and fly to him, and from him seek pardon of sin, and 
rely on the merits of his intercession and atonement for 
grace and salvation. 

In vain will any one reply, *^ that the command to believe 
in Christ calls for a faith embracing all its acts, and among 
them the last, by^ which we believe that Christ died for us, 
for Vk%\ and that this is demanded of all who hear the gos- 
pel, and are by it required to believe." The nature and de- 
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U0t cannot etist withoot the fomncv} the ifhird cannot exiaa 
wUbottt the secoodf nor the second without the first* When 
therefore, the oomniand to believe is anaouncedy the first ut^ 
ia deiaanded of the sinner; not that he may halt there^ bat 
ihaft having performed it, he may go on to the second* Butt 
in case he has not performed the first, he is 1^ no means re« 
^ired to go on to the seconds He cannot, nay he ought not 
to believe, that Chriat ia his Redeemer, who does-4iot be^ 
Uave that Christ ia the Son of God, and the Redeemer €^ 
This would bind a man to believe that Christ redeems 
I, while yet he does not believe that there is any Christ n 
Riedeemen but, when a man finds in himself the preceding 
acta, wluch are the foundation of the last, then, and not till 
Aen, let him go on to exercise that last consolatory act* 

A second objection, equally unsubstamial, is, ** that aa 
asany as are commanded to believe in Christ, are command-* 
td to have justifying faith, as no other can be saving; but jus- 
tifying &ith necessarily imports a particular application, that 
we bdieve not only that Christ died in common for men, 
but for ua in partieulare that otherwise, this faith would not 
diflSer from the mere historical faith of reprobates, nay, it 
would not differ from the faith of devils who can believe the 
same thing." To this I reply, that justifying fiiith which ia 
commanded in the gospel, does indeed embrace the varioua 
acts of which we have spoken, but' every one in its own or^ 
der. First, the direct and formal act, which consists in the 
fast judgment of the practical intellect, or that by which the 
will is immediately impelled to volition. The understand*^ 
ing, the will co-operating with it, decides concerning Christy 
that he is the sole and only Redeemer of all those who be- 
lieve, repent, and seriously fly to him. This is called justi- 
fying faith. In it the light let into the understanding, power.. 
fciUy impels the will, and the whole soul flies for refuge to 
Christ and finds rest. The second and reflek act, spontanea 
ously in some cases, and in others by serious examinatioa, 
follows this first appropriating and justifying act. From the 
time that I feel myself powerfully persuaded by the gospel 
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call and promises, seriously to fl}*^ to Ctirist,seek righteousness, 
nod expect life from him alone, from that moment I can in* 
fer, and have a right to infer, that Christ has died for me; 
because, from the gospel I learn, that he has died for alt who 
believe and repent. Hence the answer to the argument is 
easy. Whosoever is bound to have justifying faith, is bound 
to believe that Christ died for him* This is the argument* 
Now I deny that this is true of the first act ol faith* In the 
second reflex act, I admit it to be true. Presuppose the first, 
then we are bound to believe that Christ died for us; exclude 
the first and direct act, then I deny that any man is so bound* 
After all, the faith of believers is entirely difl!erent from that 
of reprobates and devils. For although reprobates may be^ 
lieve theoretically, that Christ is the Son of God and Saviour 
of men, yet they are never so truly and really persuaded by 
a fiducial and cordial assent to the word of God, that they 
fly to him and rest upon him for salvation. If they were tni* 
ly and practically persuaded, that Christ is the only, and per> 
feet Saviour of all who believe and repent, and that out of 
him there is no salvation, it would be impossible for them 
not to fly to him and embrace him for salvation with thei^ 
Hrhole heart. This necessity arises from the will's always 
obeying the last practical dictate of the understanding, and 
from all creatures seeking their own happiness. Hence also it 
appears, that the faith of devils has nothing in common with 
that of the elect. Devils know that Christ is offered to mea 
alone, and that they have no interest in him; and it is utterly 
impossible for them to place any fiducial reliance upoa 
him. ^ 

Again, it is objected, ^ that no one can place his trust and 
reliance upon Christ, unless he knows that Christ has died 
for hifte, and is hts Saviour. For man always hesitates, and 
is anxious about his salvation, until he knows the intentiona 
of God and will of Christ; and that by the purpose of God 
the death of Christ was destined for him." To this I reply, 
that there are two acts, or parts, in the fiducial reliance of 
the Christian. The one consists in his receiving and taking 
refuge in Christ; the other, in the rest and consolation which 
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arise froM a sense of having fled to and receivi^d Chrhv 
The former is the act of faith, by which we fly to Christ as 
the only Saviour, cleave to him, apply, and appropriate him 
to ourselves for salvation. It is by the latter act that, flying 
to Christ and resting on him, we believe and trust that we 
have, and to eternity will have communion with him in his 
death and its benefits; and in him jo> fully acquiesce, certain- 
ly persuaded that he died for us, and that by his death we 
are reconciled to God. Some divines have called the former 
faith on Christy and the latter Jaith respecting' Christ* This 
respects Christ as having died for us; not so the former; for 
no one can know that Christ has died for himv unless he has 
first believed on ihim. As Christ is promised to those only 
who believe and repent, I must first fly to him and embrace 
his merits with genuine repentance, before I can on good 
grounds decide, that the death of Christ belongs to me by 
the decree of God, and the intention of Christ. My faith 
however, does not cause that Christ died for me; for his 
death was antecedent to any regard had to faith as its meri- 
torious cause, and the grace of faith is a fruit and effect of 
the death of Christ. But it is an evidence in all those who 
possess it, that Christ died for them. We infer the exist* 
ence of the cause from the effect. And though I cannot yet 
assure myself that Christ has died for me, it does not follow 
that I must always remain in a state of doubt and anxiety, 
and that my faith must be weak and unstable. My faith may 
firmly rest upon those general promises of the gospel, which 
promise salvation to every believing and penitent sinner. 
Hence by certain consequence, when I find that I possess 
faith and repentance, I may assure myself that these pro- 
mises belong to me. 

Another objection is offered to this effect, *^ that, from 
our hypothesis, the foundation of the sinner's consolation 
is taken away, as we reason from a particular to a universal; 
thus, Christ died for some, therefore, he died for me. But 
by the rules of good reasoning, we should proceed from a 
universal to a particular; — Christ died for all men and 
and every man, therefore, he died for me." But this is gra- 
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taitouB, that is, every one knows that it is foolish and ah* 
surd to reason in this manner. We deny that we do so* We 
reason from a universal to a particular, but in a certain 
order. Christ died for all who believe and repent, but 
I believe and repent, therefore, he died for me. It is false 
that any ground of consolation can be drawn from the abso- 
lute universality of Christ's death; for that which is com- 
mon to the godly and ungodly, to those who shall be saved, 
and the innumerable multitudes, who have been and shall 
be damned, can surely afford no solid comfort to any one* 
If it be supposed that Christ died for Judas and Pharaoh, 
who have perished notwithstanding, how will, how can 
this free me from the fear of damnation? If you reply, that 
this fear may be taken away by faith, you recur to the same 
chain of reasoning upon which our consolation rests. .You 
will say, all who believe and repent shall be saved; I believe, 
and therefore I shall be saved; ^^ for whosoever belie v^th on 
the Son shall not perish, but have .everlasting life." This is 
our mode of reasoning. It does not elicit comfort from the 
universality of the atonement, but from faith's laying hold of 
the atonement by an act of appropriation. No solid peace 
can be extracted from that which is insufficient for salvation, 
from an atonement which avails not, and which of itself can* 
not prevent damnation. And such is that universal grace 
for which our opponents contend,--a grace which is never 
effectually applied to the sinner. What will it avail the sin* 
ner to know that Christ hath died for all, while it is certain, 
that, without faith, no one will ever become a partaker of 
the fruits of his death? Will he not be in a state of doubt 
and anxious hesitation, to know whether he belongs to the 
number of those to whom faith will be given. He knows it 
will not be given to all, and he will be anxious to know, 
whether he shall be made a jiartaker of it. Mav not the 
same difficulties and scruples which can be urged against 
special grace, and a special atonement, be also urged against 
a special decree of bestowing faith? If, therefore, solid 
peace of conscience can never be attained but by the mercy 
of God the Father towards all, and a universal atonement 
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by the Son, neither can this peace of comcience be attaioedy 
but by a universal calling, and a universal operation of the 
Srtrit^ eflPectually. applying the universal salvation* If the 
ainnrr anxiousK doubt and say^ who knows whether Christy 
aince he has not died for all, has died for roe; may he not 
also doubt and say, who knows and can tell nie, whether 
Go<l will give me faith, and whether I am of the number of 
ihfi elect or of the reprobate? Besides all such scruples ori* 
ginate from a desire to know what is not given to man to 
know, at leasts not in the way in which these people seek to 
know it. It becomes no mortal to institute a scrutii^, a pru 
9ru into the secrets of the divine decree, relative to elec« 
tion and reprobation* In such enquiries as these into aman^s 
present state^ and future prospects^ he should proceed a ]&o«<» 
%eriorU by examining himself^ in order to discover whether 
be ha^ truly repented of his sins or not. If he has, he may^ 
and ought to assure himself of the grace o£ Gt^^ and hia 
own election. If he find that be has not repented^ he ought^ 
without delay, to apply himself to the use of the meana 
which God has appointed ;-«ohe ought to hear and read the 
Word, and pour out ardent prayers to Ood^ to bestow upon 
bim the gifts of faith and repentance; and in all those dutiea 
he should engage with profound meditation. Nor can any 
acruplrs occur on this subject, which our learned opponenta 
are not as much bound to remove as we; except the Armi« 
nians^ who maintain, that every man bas,of himself, through 
the universal grace of God, sufficient power to believe and 
repent. But from this Pelagian dogma, those against whom 
we have reasoned in this chapter, have, through the grace of 
God, prolessed themselves free. The foundation of consola« 
lioi^ therefore^ is to be sought, not from the universality of 
the atonement, but from the universality of the promises to 
all who believe and repents 

Although the reprobates who do not believe the gospel, 
will be deservedly condemned for their onbcHef,yet it doea 
not follow^ that they were commanded to believe that Christ 
had died for them. There are various kinds of unbelief be- 
aidea that of not believing that the atonement waa made ior 
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ih^itt, sDch My not belieViDg that JetUs ia the Son of God^ 
and the Messiah sent by God, but that he was a fsdae pro« 
phet, and an impoMor; or the not belie? ing that faith is a 
condition necessary to ssdvation* All these are acts of unbe* 
lief, and that of a very criminal nature, though those who 
are guilty of them, may never have thought of Christ's 
dying for them; That faith which Christ so often demands, 
and for the want of which, he so severely reprehends the 
Jews, embraces in itself many things, many acts, which 
must have preceded their belief, that Christ Was their Savi* 
our and Redeemer. This, indeed, was far from the first 
thing which the Jew was to believe: he could not have be* 
lieved it at first* He must first have believed that salvation 
was not to be obtained by the law, either in its ceremonies 
Or legal works— that it was to be sought in that Messiah 
alone, who is promised in the prophets— -that Jesus of Na* 
zareth is that Messiah— and that all will be saved who be« 
lieve in him* All these general acts of faith must have pre- 
ceded the belief that Christ had died for him» Nor should 
it be replied, that all these acts are comprehended in the 
command to believe on Christ, and, above all, the special, 
appropriating act« As we have said abpve, though all these 
are commanded, yet it is in a certain order, and the latter 
are tK)t commanded in any other way than as preceded by 
the former; and, on the supposition of the first acts not 
having been performed, it is impossible for the latter to 
exist. 

Though God, by the preaching of the gospel, offers 
Christ to sinners, it does not follow, that he must have died 
for all those to whom he is thus offered, or otherwise, that 
the offer cannot be sincere. Because the offer is not absolute 
And completely unconditional,' but it is made under the con- 
dition of faith and repentance. The gospel offer does nar* 
rate facts which are true, whether they are believed or not. 
I confine this to what the gospel says with respect to the 
sinner. It does not say to the sinner, Chriit has died for 
you, and you shall be saved on account of this death, whe- 
ther you believe or not. But^ aa Camerus speaks, it informs 
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tbe sioner, that salvation is procured by the death of Christ 
for aU who believe— that this salvation has been procured 
by the death of Christ— -and that bv embracing it in faith, 
the sinner will find this to be a consolatory truth. From 
which it b inferrible that there is an indissoluble connection 
between faith and salvation,-**that the hearers are bound to 
exercise faith, when called in the gospel,— ^and that, if they 
wish to be saved through faith, this is the only way in which 
they can attain to it. But from this gospel call, we by no means 
rigfady infer, that God, by his eternal and immutable decree, 
has destined Christ to be the Saviour of all who are called, 
or that he intended, that Christ, by his death, should ac* 
quire salvation for all men and every man, or even for all 
those who hear the gospel. The gospel which is preached to 
those who are called, does not declare that, in the eternal 
decree of God, it has been ordained, that in Christ, redemp- 
tion has been procured for all men and every man. It ra- 
ther announces to sinners a divine command, makes known 
their duty, and teaches that, through the medium of the 
performance of this duty, they shall be made partakers of 
salvation. We must not suppose hence, that such an offer as 
this is adverse to the divine decree. Because, though it does 
not answer to the decree of election, yet it answers to the 
decree respecting the means of saving those who are elect*- 
ed. In the decree of election, God set apart Christ as the 
Saviour of those whom he elected, and ordained his death 
to be the price of their redemption; and determined to be- 
stow upon them that faith which should enable them to em- 
brace the salvation procured by this death. To this decree, 
the internal, saving operations of the Spirit answer— -they are 
its fulfilment and execution. In the decree respecting the 
means of salvation, God was pleased to connect Christ and 
faith together, and to offer Christ to the hearers of the gos- , 
pel. The preaching of the gospel corresponds with, and is 
the execution of this decree. It is of this decree that Christ 
speaks, when he says,* ** and this is the will of him that 
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sent me, that evety one who seeth the Son and believeth on 
him, may have eveiiasting life.'' Promises thus conditional^ 
made to those who believe and repent, unfold the connec- 
tion which God has established between faith and salvation; 
and make known that those hearers only of the gospel shall 
be saved who believe and repent. They, however, no more 
shew that Christ died for all the hearers of the gospel, than 
that they shall all believe and obtain pardon of sin. From 
the remission which they obtain who believe and repent, it 
is proved that Christ died for them; and it would also be 
true, if others believed and repented, that Christ had died 
for them. But he who reasons that Christ has died for all, 
if they will only believe, reasons falsely; from hypothetical 
premises, he draws an absolute conclusion, contrary to all 
good rules of reasoning. 
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APPENDIX. 

X HERE are two societies of professed Christians, which 
have not been noticed in the Historical Sketch, as they at 
present exist, in the United States— the Swedenburghians 
and the Roman Catholics. The former of these, have three 
or four ministers in this country, all of whom are, in a great 
measure, illiterate* It is believed, that none of them has any 
pretensions, even to a smattering of classical literature, or 
physical sci^ce. There has been for several years, a society 
of the disciples of Swedenburgh, organised in the city of 
Baltimore; and they have lately organised a small one in 
Philadelphia, and erected a New Jerusalem Temple, as it is 
pompously announced in the newspapers. There is one 
preacher in the western part of New-York State, and one in 
Ohio. There are, besides, several small societies in other 
parts of the union. 

The exertions made by these people, to diffuse their prin- 
ciples, are prodigious, considering their numbers. They 
have published magazines, pamphlets and books, all of which 
are stuffed with selections from the works of the founder of 
the sect. Many of them are distributed gratuitously, among 
the poorer and middling classes of society. It is said, that 
several thousand dollars, have been expended in the city of 
Philadelphia alone, in this way. They have even presented 
to one of the rival chiefs of Hayti, a considerable number of 
their books, and contemplate a similar offering to the other. 
Will the friends of truth awake? 

Since the Historical Sketch went to press, the author has 
been informed, that while Clowes, and many other Sweden- 
burghians of England, remain in the Episcopal church, 
there is also a separate society formed, consisting of several 
congregations. 

2X 
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Many people attend at their temple on Sabbath, who do 
not yet embrace their notions. Most of these visitants are of 
the episcopal church; indeed, by far the greater part of their 
converts, both in England and America, are from that body. 
As in Britain, so in America, tew of the poor join their 
society. They wish to be rich in heaven, though they are 
poor in this world. Those who have a taste for luxurious 
living, and the means of gratifying it, are enamoured with 
the ^^ nectarious wines," and splendid festivals of Sweden-* 
burgh's heaven. This will probably account for their making 
80 many proselytes in the episcopal church, in which there 
are so much gaiety, and fashion, and worldly spirit. 

They have published, in Philadelphia, a manual for the 
direction of their public worship, of which the forma are, in 
a great measure, copied from the prayer book of the protes- 
tant episcopal church, resembling in form that instrument as 
much as the child generally resembles' the parent. It also e|R 
braces aH account of their oreed. In their enumeratioik of the 
♦* Complete Holy Scriptures," they leave out of the Old 
Testament, the two books of Chronicles,, the books of Ruth, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Ecclesiaates, Proverbs, and 
the Song of Solomon; and out of the New, the Acta of the 
Aposdes, and all the Epistles. For this omission^ they do 
not pretend to have any other authority than that of Sweden- 
burgh, who tells them that the exploded books, were no( 
written according to ^^ the science of correspondences." Why 
the Baron proscribed so much of the Old Testament, ia not 
Very manifest; but the reason is plain, for the act of exile 
passed against Paul and the other aposdes; the doctrines of 
the atonement, and divine decrees, are so clearly asserted by 
them, that the most commodious way of answering all arga* 
ments drawn from their Epistled, is to deny that they^ are a 
part of the divine word. Priestley rejected those parts of the 
Bible which did not suit his purpose. To give all this the 
most gentle name, it is semi-infidelity. They deny the doc* 
trine of the resurrection of the body. 

The doctrine of the atonement, is not in the Sweden- 
burghian confession of faith. The object of Christ's incar- 
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nation, according to this confession, was to subc^ue hell. 
And the object of his sufferings, they say was, ^^ to unite his 
divinity with his divine humanity.'' They maintain, that all 
men have an influx from heaven, and that by using it well, 
they may save themselves. This influx is the ^* internal 
light" of the Quaker, the moral power of the Arminian, and 
the natural ability of the Hopkinsrian. 

The Roman Catholics make very great Efforts to increase 
the number of avowed devotees to the see of Rome, and 
their success is very considerable. They have three colleges, 
one in Georgetown, one in Baltimore, and one at Emmets- 
burgh, in the interior of Maryland. The most conspicuous 
and influential of these institutions, is St. Mary's of Balti- 
more, under Ae care of the society of St. Sulpicius. This 
college was powerfully supported for many years. Its di- 
rectors had a connection with the Catholics of Louisiana, 
and with those of Canada. But the illiberal means which 
they employed to make all their pupils Catholics, and the 
reputation of an opposition college, under the care of the 
Bev. Dr. Knox, have very much crippled this American 
^^ Man of Sin." Yet the number of chapels which are erect- 
ed or erecting, in every section of the union, evince, that 
both their numbers and their wealth are very great, and 
that they are on the increase. Scarcely any opposition is 
made to them. Indeed, it seems to be a prevailing opinion, 
that it is a matter of perfect indifference, what religion a 
man embraces, or what doctrines he believes, provided his 
heart is good, and his morals .decent. Few pray the prayer 
of David: ^^Let my heart be sound in thy statutesJ^ The 
connection between theory and practice, is not well under- 
stood; nor is a regard for the honour of God, as displayed in 
a firm attachment to all known truth, a very prominent fea- 
ture of modem professors. The cry of all is union. 

The feelings and opinions of the day, have been embodied 
in Dr. Mason's Catholic Communion, mentioned in our His- 
torical Sketch. The difficulties in which this subject is in- 
volved, appear ia the most striking light, from this volume. 
We are astonished that, in the hands of such a writer, it is 
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found to be so unmanageable. Though he would not extend 
the operation farther than we have mentioned in die Sketch, 
yet all the arguments which he offers, either prove nothing, 
or they prove much more, than the writer intends. If there 
are Christians, and who will doubt that there are, among 
the Methodists, and Roman Catholics; on his principles, 
Presbyterian sessions mu^t admit them to the Lord's table, 
so soon as they exhibit testimonials, which, in a judgment of 
charity, establish their claims to pibty of heart. All Baptists, 
Hopkinsians, Episcopalians, &c. of pious character, must 
also be admitted. Nay, much more, all must, even with 
their present opinions and practices, unite in the strictest 
bonds of church communion. Is this possible ? How could 
Baptists and Presbyterians harmonize on the subject of in- 
fant baptism, when they would come to practical operations? 
How could any of them unite in the same judicatory, with 
Episcopalians.^ It would produce more confusion than that 
at the tower of Babel. 

What then? Abandon the object altogether? Surely not 
Let all, who love our Lord Jesus Christ, love each other, 
discuss their differences with candour, and say to each 
other from the pulpit and the press, and in social intercourse, 
what they say of each other among their own connections. 
Probe the wound, lay open the sore, and then heal it. But if 
yo«i attempt to heal it, while disease lurks in the bottom, it 
will break out with tenfold virulence. To produce unity of 
action, and co-operation of plan, when opinions, and feel- 
ings, and practices are adverse, is as impossible in morals, 
as to harmonize, in physics, adverse elements. As Mr. 
M* Master has well expressed it, in his excellent Essay in 
Defence of some of the Fundamental Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity; " A war more fierce than before, from the approx- 
imation to each other of the contending elements," would 
be produced by such a union. Let all pray that a spirit of il- 
lumination may be poured out from on high, upon the 
church of God, — ^that " the light of the sun may become as 
the light of seven days,"-— and that " the watchmen may sec 
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eye to eye.^' When this takes place, then, and not tin then, 
^* the Lord will build again the waste places of Zion.'' 



The following extract, from the Constitution of the The- 
ological seminary of the Reformed Presbjrterian cKurch, 
was omitted in the Historical Sketch. 

^^ No student shall be admitted into the seminary, unless 
he have previously graduated in some col}ege, or university; 
but the supreme judicatory may direct the superintendents 
to admit such applicants, as, upon examination, are found 
to possess literary qualifications equivalent to those which 
usually entitle a student of college to the first degree in the 



arts.*' 



** The course of instruction shall occupy four successive 
annual sessions, and each session shall be of six months con* 
tinuance; from the first of November to the first of May. 
The whole course shall be divided into three several parts^ 
appropriated to three distinct classes, the first, the second, 
and the third, into any one of which, students duly quali* 
fied may be admitted." 

** The first class shall be called the class ofBibHcal literal 
turcy and in it shall the student, during the first session, at- 
tend, in order that he may be qualified for understanding 
the sacred text." 

'^ The students of this class shall be instructed in the lan- 
guages of both the Old and the New Testaments, and in the 
cognate dialects, reading such portions of the Greek classics^ 
as shall be prescribed for them: They shall attend, twice in 
each week. Lectures on History. It shall be the duty of 
the professor to condense into fifty*two lectures, the out- 
lines of history, sacred and profane, from the beginning of 
the world till the (then) present time; following the line of 
prophecy, and connecting civil with ecclesiastical history, 
referring the students to the proper authorities, and direct- 
ing them to consult- other explanatory historians." 
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^ The seeoDd shall be called the doss of pulpit ehjuenct^ 
and in it shall the student, daring the second session attend, 
in order to qualify him for expouruRng^ in a persuasive 
manner, the oracles of God. It shall be the dutjr of the pro- 
fessor to deliver to this class a course of lectures on meta- 
physics, (including the science of the human mind and 
Christian experience,) on logic, on ethics, (including poU- 
tical morality,) and on el^pution, and the method of sermon- 
izing, giving a corresponding direction to their reading." 

*^ The third shall be called the class of systematic andpo* 
lemic theology^ and in it shall the student, during the third 
and fourth sessions, attend in order to establish him in the 
analogy of faith, and enable him to resist gsdnsayers. It 
shall be the duty, of the professor to deliver to this class a 
aeries of lectures on Divinity, pursuing the plan laid down 
in the declaratory part of ^ Reformation Principles exhi- 
bited,** (the Testimony of the chirch) and directing the 
students to peruse and compare, the Confession of the Re- 
formed churches, together with the most approved systems 
of theology* The whole course must not exceed the num- 
lier of one hundred and four lectures." 

'* All the students throughout the several classes shall be 
directed to attend occasionally to reading Hebrew, and 
other oriental languages; they shall also pay attention to 
sacred criticism, compose dissertations, and deliver dis- 
courses, as the professor of theology shall see meet to di- 
rect them, and they shall deliver discourses in public, at the 
annual examination, before the board of superintendents.** 

^* No candidate shall be licensed to preach the gospel hj 
any ofthejudicatoriesof the Reformed Presbyterian church, 
after the organization of this seniinary, unless he produce a 
regular certificate of his having attended with approbauon 
to the course of instruction prescribed for the two last years, 
or exhibit such testimonials as shall, in the opinion of the 
court, prove equivalent^' 

This excellent course of theological education has been 
pursued, and the plan substantially filled up by the Rev. 
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Dr. Wylie, siqce the seminary went into operation, in 1810. 
May the great prophet of the church pour out his spirit to 
enlighten, and sanctify our schools of theology, and make 
the sons of the prophets able and faithfttl mioisters of the 
New Testament* 
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